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(Continued from page 112.) 


Iw 1800, Parr was called upon to preach the 
Spital Sermon, which he afterwards published 
—with a mass of notes, if not always illustra- 
tive of his text, at least illustrative of his un- 
bounded range of philosophical and classical 
reading. He styles them, in a letter to Dr. 
Maltby, very important; the composition in 
three places equalling, in one surpassing, any 
thing that his mind, in its happiest moments, 
had produced ; answers were to be innumera- 
ble, but he was to reply to none; his candour 
being manifested to alt ranks, —y bigots, 
atheists, and nondescript reformers." The times 
might justify a metaphysical treatise on the 
nature of benevolence, for such this sermon 
was; it was the day of abstract principles. In 
the theories of universal philanthropy which 
the French Revolution had scattered abroad, 
there was a danger lest all the household vir- 
tues should be discarded, as too minute and 
mean for the attention of a philosopher. “The 
friend of humanity” would willingly have be- 
nefited his species, but could not find sixpence 
for the “ knife-grinder”—and Mr. Fantom (we 

annah More's admirable tale, 


rective to a popular delusion) was a person 
who could do upon a great scale, but 
could suffer a neighbour to perish for lack of 
bread. Providence has so obviously drawn a 
circle about every man, within which, fur the 
most he is led to walk, by furnish- 
ing him with natural affections, evidently in- 
tended to fasten upon individuals ; by urging 
demands upon him which the very preserva- 
tion of himself and those about him compels 
him to listen to; by withholding from him any 
considerable beseledge of what is distant, and 
hereby proclaiming that his nore proper sphere 
lies in what is near ;—by compassing him about 
with physical obstacles, with mountains, with 
rivers, with seas, “ dissociable,”’ with tongues 
cannot utter, or cannot understand ; 

the wife of Hector, it proclaims in ac- 

to be resisted, that there is a 

to every man, where it is his 








first duty to plant himself for the sake of his 
own, and in the defence of which he will find 
perhaps enough to do, without extending hie 
care to the whole circuit of the city walls. 
The temper of the times, we say, might have 
rendered such a sermon (or essay rather) as 
this of Dr. Parr's not inappropriate ; otherwise 
we are free to declare —and we declare it the 
more freely, because the observation applies to 
other sermons of Dr. Parr's, though to none in 
the same degree,—that, in our opinion, meta- 
physics are out of place in the pulpit. The 
great aim of a Christian preacher is to bring 
the heart of his hearers into contact with the 
objects which Revelation presents to it, that 
by the steady contemplation of those objects, 
he may transfer something of their character 
to his own; as northern animals have been fa- 
bled to gaze upon what is white, till they be- 
come themselves insensibly white in their turn. 
There is ever a danger that the thing to be be- 
lieved or to be done will be overlooked, in a 
scrutiny into the mental operation of belief, or 
the secret spring of action—just as the impres- 
sion of pity for a person in tears would be Jost 
upon a man who was only intent on observin 

the functions of the lacrymal glands; or admi- 
ration of the Apollo Belvidere be unfelt by 
him who was only musing about how many 
parts of lime the figure consisted of. Let 
the strength of the preacher be laid out in 
setting forth a vivid image of that to which 
his hearers are to conform themselves, and 
he may very safely leave the moral mecha- 
nism of the mind to itself, with the blessing 
of God, to work out the conformity. This was 
our Lord’s manner of teaching. He tells the 
tale of the Samaritan, and contents himself 
with “Go and do thou likewise.” He sets a 
child in the midst, and is satisfied with saying, 
“ Except ye become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And 
though it is true (as Dr. Parr somewlere ob- 
serves, and as we have often observed for our- 
selves) that in our old divines, in Hooker for 
instance, in Taylor, or, above all, in Barrow, 
philosophical investigations not unfrequently 
occur,—divested indeed of technical language, 
even exhibiting the writers themselves as un- 
conscious perhaps of the depth and accuracy 
of their own remarks, metaphysicians, as it 
were, upon instinct,—yet is it cértain that 
their leading object ever was to set forth the 
great truths of Scripture in full, striking, ox- 
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pressive characters; and having thus commit- 
ted them, under the favour of God, to the 
hearts of their hearers, they Jeft them there to 
fructify they knew not how. Or meaning 
cannot be better illustrated than by comparin 
this Spital Sermon of Dr. Parr’s with two o 
Dr. Barrow’s, on the love of our neighbour. 
The subject is the same, charity—it was a fa- 
vourite subject with them both—it is treated 
by both with signal ability—but with what dif- 
ferent feelings do we rise from,the perusal of 
the two authors, from the one with our head 
aching, from the other with our heart enlarged! 
Never may the English student of theology be 
weary of the study of Barrow! ' The greatest 
man of our church—the express image of her 
doctrines and spirit—the model (we do not he- 
sitate to say it) without a fault—a perfect mas- 
ter of the art of reasoning, yet aware of the 
limits to which reason should be confined, now 
wielding it with the antbority of an angel, and 
now again stooping it before the deep things of 
God with the humility of a child—alike, re- 
moved. from the Puritan of his own generatjon, 
and the Rationalist. of the generation which 
succeeded him—no p:recisian, no Jatitudinarian: 
—Full of faith, yet free from superstition, a 
steadfast believer iu a particular Providence, in 
the efficacy of human prayers, in the active in- 
fluence of God's spirit, but without one touch 
of the visionary :—Conscious of the deep cor- 
ruption of our nature, though stil) thinking he 
could discover in it some traces of God's image 
in ruins, and under a lively sense of the conse- 
quences of this corruption, casting himself 
altogether upon God's mercy through the suf- 
ferings of a Saviour for the consummation of 
“that day, which he desired with a strong de- 
sire to attain unto, when, his mind purged and 
his eye clear, he should be permitted to behold 
and understand without the labour and inter- 
vention of slow and successive thought, not 
this our system alone, but more and more ex- 
cellent things than this.’”" 

The Spital Sermon, however, is not, in our 
opinion, by any means the most favourable spe- 
cimen of Parr’s pulpit oratory. In the press of 
so much multifarious matter, we cannot pre- 
tend to give even the titles of discourses which 
oceupy three thick and closely-printed volumes. 
In general, however, we may\say, that they 
deal less in the solution of what is difficult in 
the /etter, than of what is difficult in the scheme 
of Revelation—that they are more devoted to 
the-centemplation of God's works and ways iw 
the gross than in the detail—that the critic 
may certainly be seen in some, but in many 
more (in the best sense of the word) the philo- 
sopher—that the moralist prevails over the 
textuary. The divine whom Parr evidently 
admired beyond every other, was Bishop But- 
ler. He admired the comprehensive grasp of 
his theology—the front which he presents to 





* Te igitur vel ex hic re amare gaudeo, te 
suspicor, atque illum diem desiderare suspiriis 
fortibus in quo purgati mente et claro eculo 
non hee solum omnia absque hic successiva et 
_ JaboriosA imaginandi cura, verum multo plura 
et majora ex tud bynitate et immensissima 
sanctissimAque benignitate conspicere et scise 
concedatur. 
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his adversary ; meeting an objection by an an- 
swer which not only demolishes that, but every 
other of its kind. He admired the candour 
with which he ever admits a difficulty where 
one really exists, or even suggests it where an 
opponent, unless a very sagacious one, would 
have overlooked it altogether. He admired 
the temper with which he handles all honest 
doubts, like a man who remembered that those 
who doubt have their souls at stake for their 
sineerity, no less than those who dogmatise ; 
that he will be most likely to convince, who 
proves to the sceptic (what may very certainly 
be done) that unbelief has its difficulties too, 
and those far the most insuperable; and, like a 
man who remembered too, gui pauca consi- 
pee a go! saarrares He admired the great 
additional effect which Butler gives to his ar- 
guments by his modest manner of propounding 
them,—wilfully, as it were, underrating their 
value,—stating them to be worth so much, 
when the most ungenerous adversary in the 
world would say, nay, but they are worth so 
much more. 

We will take the first sermon, as a specimen 
of the degree in which Parr’s mind was imbued 
with the spirit of Bishop Butler. It is on Gal. 
iv. 4. “When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son.” And the task 
which Parr imposes upon himself, is to obviate 
the objections to Christianity arising out of its 
late appearance, partial propagation, and im- 
perfect efficacy. 

Now this is precisely such a tern as Butler 
would have been likely to give to such a text, 
and in the meagre outline of the discourse 
(such is all we can offer) it will be seen how 
truly the style of argument is that of Butler 
too. On its late appearance, he contends, that 
had it been published a thousand years sooner, 
those who then lived might have still. asked 
why it had not been published a thousand years 
before them—that if the redemption of man is 
liable to this objection, so is his creation—that 
as some portion of time must have preceded 
either event, the argument resolves itself into 
this, that we ought never to have been redeem- 
ed, nor indeed ever created at all—that the 
late appearance of the gospel is no real diffi- 
culty, for that if the attributes of God can be 
vindicated in the permission of vice, the vindi- 
cation will equally extend to the protracted or 
gradual removal of it—thata delay of a thou- 
sand years before the gospel was announced 
seems much to us, but that if the world should 
last forty thousand years, or four hundred thou- 
sand, it would seem nothing—that, had an ear- 
lier epoch been chosen ie “this fulness of 
time,’ much evidence from prophecy would 
have been lost—that had it been before the 
extension of one great empire, (in the time of 
Moses for instance,) or in the infancy of arts, 
letters, and concurrent historical testimony, 
many obstacles would have been opposed to its 
propagation—that had the age been barbarous, 
it might have been said that such an age was 
unfavourable to the detection of imposture. 
Finally, that its late appearance prepared the 
minds of men for a more rea‘y reception of it, 
by first ministering to their cu-iosity, and then 
relieving them from a suspe:.se which was 
painful, for that “in the gross mistakes and 

















abject superstitions of the vulgar, in the uncer- 
pm exe best phi rs and the impiety 
of the worst, wé have the most convincing 
proofs that a divine revelation was not entirely 
unseasonabl¢é! All the instances of what rea- 
son did not do, being in reality more satisfac- 
tory evidences of its comparative insufficien- 
ey, than the romantic suppositions and confi- 
dent assertions of some men concerning what 
it might have done.” —vol. ii. p. 28. 

On the partial propagation of the gospel, he 
observes, that a people just delivered from a 
state of nature by a Numa or a Lycurgus, 
would be thought to offer a strange reason fer 
a voluntary relapse, in saying that some neigh- 
bouring countries were still subject to the same 
evil, and were not provided with the same re- 
medy ; that God dispenses all his gifts in pro- 
portions apparently unequal; “that he deals 
them all out in various measures, and assigns 
to them various uses, quite regardless of all our 
cburlish discontent and all our captious so- 
phisms, ever intent upon the execution of that 
plan which himself has formed, by the methods 
which himself approves’—that the conversion 
of the apostles was effected by degrees—that 
the attachment of the Jews to ceremonial 
observances was weakened by degrees—that 
the light of the Gospel rose on the Gentiles 
by degrees—-that many truths obscured by 
| Klan have been brought out by Agree 
—and that if the communication of God’s 
will be thus progressive amongst those by 
whom his gospel is in fact known, it is only 
analogous to such a scheme of things, and 
not less reconcileable to God's wisdom, that 
nations should be found still ignorant of 
that gospel altogether ;—that, as a matter of 
fact, the knowledge of Christianity is, on the 
whole, upon the advance—that “ for this aus- 

icious and extensive improvement in the re- 
igious state of men, every philosophical be- 
liever must acknowledge a visible though re- 
mote preparation of causes, in the wide diffu- 
sion of commerce, in the successful cultiva- 
tion of science, in the invention of printing, in 
the discovery of the western world, and in a 
variety of other particulars which no friend to 
mankind can contemplate without wonder, or 
mention without exultation.”—vol. ii. p. 41. 

That if it be asked whether it be a duty to 
diffuse a knowledge of the divine will amongst 
a people where the ignorance of it seems thus 

divine appointment, the answer is, surely it 
is a duty; for that human means are the only 
means of spreading that knowledge—that we 
ourselves received it through such means, and 
by such means transmit it—that where evil 
exists, there may be a proof, indeed, that God 
did not intend altogether to prevent the evil, 
but that where he gives the power to alleviate 
it, there is just the same proof that he intends 
it to be alleviated. With regard to the imper- 
fect efficacy of the gospel, he still pursues the 
same line of argument—that it would have been 
extraordinary for the Athenians to say, because 
the laws of Solon have not prevented all irregu- 
larities, therefore we will strip them of that 
authority by which they prevent any—that be- 
eause civilization is not complete, therefore we 
will be again barbarians. Bat that the edge 
of the objection may be taken off by the posi- 
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tive efficacy of the gospel—that it has relieved 
the horrors of war—that it has mitigated or 
annihilated slavery—that it has put an end to 
shows of gladiators—-that it has abolished 
human sacrifices, and is now destroying perse- 
cution—that it has sweetened domestic life— 
stopped polygamy—elevated the sex, saved 
children from exposare—checked false patriot- 
ism—excited indignation at brutal indulgences 
—and that if it be said, that these advances are 
owing to civilization and the laws, it ia still to 
be replied, that Christians made these laws, 
that Christians are the subjects of this civiliza- 
tion. All this, it will be easily perceived, is of 
that school of Theology, of which Bishop But- 
ler is at the head, facile princeps. 

Many of his sermons, and those some of the 
best, are expositions of seripture histories, 
wherein the motive of the agent, the morality 
of the action, and the practical lesson to be 
drawn from it, are followed out with great 
sagacity, and where the case admits, with 
great feeling. Such is the sermon on the 
* Man of God sent from Judah to Bethel ;” 
such are the second and third sermons “on 
Conscience,’ where the cases of Joseph's 
brethren, of Saul, of David, of Belshazzar, of 
Judas, and of Herod the Tetrarch,—all con- 
science-stricken offenders—-are investigated 
in ample detail, and by a very skilful anato- 
mist of the human heart.* Under this head 
again may be ranked his sermon “on Private 
Prayer,”"t of which we quote the opening 
as exhibiting Parr’s practical views of reli- 
gion, and the light in which he saw it in our 
divine Exemplar. The text is from Matt. 
xiv. 23. “He went up into a mountain to 

ray.” 

“The judgments of men have in all ages 
been distracted, and their morals, [ fear, in- 
jured by impertinent and invidious compari- 
sons. Objects whicli are only distinct from 
each other, have been represented as con- 
trary and incompatible, and their value, which 
changes with the circumstances of particular 
men, has been absurdly calealfted from gene- 
ral rules and theoretic principles. Hence 
the idle debates that have been agitated, some- 
times by the visionary philosopher, and some- 


| times by the melancholy recluse, on the com- 


parative excellence of speculative and practi- 
eal life, ‘and of the social and solitary. Yet 
common sense will surely tell us, that specula- 
tion, unless coupled with practice, may confer 
intellectual superiority, but cannot imply any 
moral merit; and we may learn from the same 
direction, that-if the temptations to vice be in 
the social state many, the opportunities for 
virtue in a solitary one are few. Let us not 
then deceive or torment ourselves with these 
senseless or fruitless researches. Let us not 
separate what ought to be united, or place 
those duties in a state of artificial hostility to 
each other, which have a natural tendency to 
confer and to receive mutual advantage. He 
that contemplates virtue most frequently, is 
likely to practise it most succesfully. He that 
retires from the world to examine his heart in 
silence and solitude, will return into action 





* Vol. v. pp. 3: 412—414. 
t Vol. vi. p. 344. 
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with purer principles and calmer passions. | 


The Saviour of the world ascended up into a 
mountain to pray; but it is also recorded of 
him, that he went about continually doing 

. He dismissed the multitude that he 
might discharge his duty towards God ; but he 
did not dismiss them till he had taught and re- 
lieved them. In the whole course of sacred 


history you will find our Saviour's life a mix- | 
occasion; yet we apprehend that such names, 


ture of contemplation and action of exemplary 
exactness that does not offend our good sense, 


and amiable freedom that does not relax our | 
| spake, not according to expediency, but by 


virtue. You meet him in the market-place, 
the synagogue, and the festal entertainment. 
You learn also that he withdrew himself from 
the crowd into deserts, or a mountain, or a 
garden; that he there held immediate inter- 
course with the great Father of pone and 
employed himself in meditation, in fasting and 
in prayer.” —vol. vi. p. 344. 

ith some of the doctrinal sermons we must 
confess ourselves less satisfied. They fly from 
enthusiasm till they become frigid, “from beds 
of liquid fire, to starve in ice.” They have 
often more reason than unction, and sometimes 
fall below the standard of our articles, our 
liturgy, and our catechism. Such are the 
three Sermons on the Lord's Supper.—Parr 
takes Bishop Hoadly's view of this sacrament, 
which is clearly not that of our church, though 
both attempt to hook the church in—(vol. vi. 
181). Here indeed, he is embarrassed,—estuat 
infeliz angusto limite—and in his critical con- 
struction of St. Paul, (dixserGsre dt avSpares 


iavrov) which he would have to mean “ let a 
man distinguish himself as a partaker of the 
Lord’s Supper, not of a common meal,” and 
not “let a man ezamine himself,” as a step 
preparatory to it, he shows his skill in special 
pleading on a Greek word, which is one cruz 
out of several for Hoadly, and those who 


think with Hoadly. He then triumphantly 
exclaims, 

“1s any Communicant, in onr own or in any 
other house of worship, so gross!y ignorant, so 
brutishly irrevérent, as to not make a differ- 
ence—a wide and important difference, be- 
tween the sacramental! bread and wine and an 
ordinary meal? Do any of you talk, or even 
think, of the cares or the pleasures of the 
world, when you knee! at the Lord's Table, as 
you talk and as you think of them when you 
are at your daily meals, or your occasional and 
harmless feasts? Does any man, reeking from 
the brothel or the tavern, presume to approach 
the Lord's Supper, and to share with his fel- 
low-Christians in the banquet ot that most hea- 
venly food?” —vol. vi. p. 174. 

Now, though it may be thought that such 
books as Weekly Preparations for the Sacra- 
ment may have frustrated their own good ends, 
and deterred many scrupulous persons from 
the Lord's Table, who, nevertheless, would 
have been very eam to go there, still we 
Cannot persuade ourselves to believe that St. 
Paul looked upon every man as fit to approach 
that table, of whom it could not be alleged that 
he was fit to be driven out of God's house with 
a scourge of cords— 


Nec furtum feci, nee fugi, si mihi dixit 
Servus— Habes pretium, loris non ureris, sio. 
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This is all that can be said of 
tions—that they shall at least 
shipper from the hands of beedle. 
Parr, indeed, after having thus laboured 
show that the testimony of St. Paul, as it 
commonly received and interpreted, is incon- 
clusive, does give it as his own opinion, backed 


| too by that of Pythagoras,” that self-examina- 


tion is a good thing, upon this or any other 
table, would be a very poor 


however 
» who 


substitute, for that of an inspired 


command; and we must say that, on this and 
on some other occasions, Dr. Parr discovers a 
disposition to stir foundations without any suffi- 
tient cause.t 


Perhaps he erred here and elsewhere, by a 
wish to simplify in his theology more than is 
meet. Surely some mystery was to be expect- 
ed, @ priori, in any revelation coming from a 
Being who is known to us but in part; and 
to whom we stand in a relation which is known 
to us but im part. It would be an argument 
against its trath, were there in it no such dark 
spots. They stand as the image and superscrip- 
tion of that awful Spirit who impresses, more 
or less, his own unapproachable character on 
all his works. Still it is the infirmity of 
strong and inquisitive minds to be impatient of 
embarrassment. Parr felt it to the full; and 
with a certain degree of fretfulness at having 
to grapple with subjects too hard even for 
him, he is sometimes tempted to cut the knot 
which he is unwilling to abandon and unable 
to untie.$ In general, however, he declines, al- 
together entering into points of mystical divi- 
nity. “ Dear Sir, (writes he to his friend, the 
venerable Dr. Routh,) we have not long to 
live, and let us do all the good we can to 
men. No question will arise hereafter t 
speculations abstractedly considered—neither 
yours nor mine. The great God and the Son 
of man are all in all."§ And again, in @ strain 
of unusual earnestness, he says, in one of his 
sermons— 

“In the stillness of the closet, and amidst 
the solemnities of the sanctuary, I have some- 
times doubted whether solid wisdom or sincere 
piety be much promoted by metaphysical dis- 
tinctions or critical refinements, or enthusias- 
tic declamations on what is called the person- 
ality of that Being in whom we all unfeignedly 
believe as the promised Messiah, as the be- 
loved Son in whom God was well pleased—as 
the crucified Redeemer, to whom, after his re- 
surrection from the grave and his ascension 
into heaven, hath been given a name that is 
above every other name.” 

This momentous question we cannot here 
pursue, but commend our readers to the trust- 
worthy guidance of Dr. Waterland, who, with 
the sword of the Spirit for his chief weapon, 
which is the Word of God, will make a way 
for them through those speculative difficulties 


* Vol. vi. p. 176. 

t See Butler's Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 
210; and vol. iv. p. 267. 4 

t Vol. vi. p. 257. 

§ Vol. vii. p. 677. 





















which it is the business of philosophy to raise, 
and of faith to encounter.” . 

Again, some of the sermons may be consi- 
dered political ; that “On the Beneficial Ef- 
feets of Labour” is a very comprehensive view 
of a very important subject. The anatomical 
argument, from the structure of the human 
frame ; the intellectual argument, from the na- 
ture of our faculties, and the benefits that ac- 
crue, both to them and to us, from exercise ; 
the moral argument, from the peace of mind, 
the benevolent affections, and the progress in 
every virtue, which are the fruits of industry ; 
the powerful pictures of the opulent and indi- 
gent sluggard ; and the generous appeal to the 
justice and pity of the task-masters of our 
manufactories—all combine to make this ser- 
mon one of the must instructive and pleasing 
of the collection.t Those “On the Death of 
the late King,” we like less; the text is ill- 
chosen, if to be understood in the sense in 
which Parr understands it; the learning is 
running to waste before such an audience, at 
such a moment; and the review of the public 
and private events of the last reign breathes 
more the party politician than the calm di- 


vine; introduced as they are by a figure of | 


rhetoric, cither as events, which the preacher 
takes praise to himself for having hitherto ab- 
stained from canvassing in the pulpit ; or else 
by another figure, as events (and here he imi- 
tates the non vidit obsessam curiam, &c , of 
Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola) which the ca- 
lamitous close of the monarch’s life, and the 
eclipse of his understanding, had veiled from 
his sight. Still, after all his ill-selected preli- 
minaries, his allusions to the Carbonari, to the 
queen, to “military outrages,” (why should 
such topics be even touched upon within the 
walls of the sanctuary, and “blood be thus 
mingled with our sacrifices ?”)—after all his 
hints at the lack of wisdom in the councils of 
the sovereign, and his tasteless compliment “ to 
the brilliancy of diction, the plausibility of 
statement, and poignancy of invective,” of the 
man who, by his own confession, had abused 
these endowments to the slander of his king ;} 
after all these words of evil omen, Parr car- 
ried away by the natural impulse of a heart 
which was all the while yearning after better 
things, ponrs forth a splendid but discriminative 
eulogy of the Hiustrious dead, and his patronage 
of —- his easy access, his moral courage, 
his taste for manly sports, his love of agricul- 
ture, his protection (so far as it went) of the 
virtue of the nation by preserving the virtue 
of the court, are ali features in his character 
set forth by one who can no longer find in his 
heart to speak grudgingly, or of necessity, 
even of a tory king. 

“* Happy, then, most happy will it be for any 
of my hearers, if, upon meeting the personage 
whose death we deplore at the awful tribunal 
of our common Judge, you in the hearing of 
angels and archangels and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, should proclaim aloud, that 





* See his “ Defence of some Queries,” and 
his “ Importance of the Doetrine of the Tri- 
nity.” 

? Vol. v. p. 237. 

t Vol. v. p. 172. 
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in escaping from many dangerous temptations, 
in multiplying the comforts of your wives, 

our children, and your domestics, in promot- 
ing habits of temperance and industry among 
your inferiors, and encouraging your depen- 
dents, your neighbours, and your friends to be 
grateful to their Redeemer and obedient to 
their God, you had been animated by the ex- 
ample of your beloved and revered king.” — 
vol. v. p. 193. 

We return to the personal history of Dr. 
Parr.—It is the lot of all who live long, to fol- 
low to the grave those who, in the ordinary 
course of things, should have followed them, 
and of this bitter cup he had todrink deep. Tu 
the winter of 1805, his favourite daughter, 
Catharine, died of consumption—a disease that 
delights to fasten upon all! that is interesting 
in person, in disposition, and in intellect. 

“The activity of my mind in correspond- 
ence” (he writes, a few months after) “has 
been much weakened by an event, the effects 
of which have been and continue to be very in- 
jarious to my health and spirits. I do not love 
to pour forth complaints. I have combatted 
affliction by change of scene, and by the 
soothing influence of friendly society; but the 
truth is, that my existence is bereaved of its 
sweetest consolation, and that my grey hairs 
are likely to go down with sorrow to the grave.” 
—vol. viii. p. 87. 

In 1810, died Mrs. Parr, of the same insidi- 
ous complaint; and before the year expired, 
his only surviving child, Mrs. Wynne, was laid 
by the side of her sister and mother, in Hatton 
church, She inherited a large share of her 
father’s talent: but her marriage was an un- 
happy one; a separation followed ; her young- 
est child remained with her, till it was carried 
off by the small-pox ; her other two children 
(who, like this, were daughters) were not per- 
mitted to visit her even on her death-bed, and 
to her, therefore, todie must have been indeed 
to rest from her labours. 

““ My domestic sorrows” (writes Parr to Dr. 
Burney, a little before this last bereavement) 
“ weigh me down, but [ shall summon all my 
courage; and in truth, dear sir, | have a very 
deep and serious sense of the duties which I 
owe to my grandchildren, as their protector 
I had reckoned much upon the judicious and af- 
fectionate aid they and their poor mother 
would have had from Mrs. Parr, but these hopes 
are no more. I have long learned to value life 
chiefly as a sort of trust reposed in us by the 
Almighty, for promoting the good of his crea- 
tures, and asa state of discipline preparatory 
for a nobler sphere of agency. This convie- 
tion is firmly seated in my mind: it does not 
weaken any of the feelings which are natural 
to the human heart. No, Charles, but it inyvi- 
gorates them, and purifies them, and exalts 
them from the rank of weaknesses into incen- 
tives to virtue; and virtue, mingled with re- 
flection, intention, and active exercise, raises 
the soul of man to the most becoming and most 
animating piety.” —vol. i. p. 653. 

he close of Parr's life, however, grew 
brighter. The increased value of his stall at 
St. Paul's set him abundantly at his ease: he 
can even indulge his love of pomp—ardctque 
cupidine curris, he encumbers himself with a 
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coach and four. In 1816, he married a second 
wife, Miss Eyre, the sister of his friend the 
Rev. James Eyre ; he became reconciled to his 
two granddaughters, now grown up to woman's 
estate; he received them into his family, and 
kept them as his own, till one of them. became 
the wife of the Rev. John Lynes, whose name 
is coupled with that of Dr. Johnstone, in this 
edition of Parr's works.—And here we will take 


the liberty of recommending to the editors, | 


when the opportunity occurs, to arrange their | been pore,” he sues for pardon at the hands of 


| his Maker, and acknowledges a Redeemer, 


materials in a more natural order, not suffer- 
ing volumes of sermons and volumes of politics 
to succeed one another by turns—to give the 
dates of the several compositions at the head of 
each, wherever they can; the want of them 
having caused us much trouble, and left us, 
after all in some doubt—to weed out many of 
the letters, which are of no interest, and only 
swell the work needlessly, from others which 
are of the greatest—-to add an index, which 
would infinitely enhance the value of so many 
volumes which treat of so many matters, and 
in so desultory a manner—and to bestow great- 
er attention upon the correction of the press, of 
which the errors are an absoluie deformity to 
the edition. 

In the latter years of his life Parr had been 
subject to erysipelas; once he had suffered by 
a carbuncle, and once by a mortification in the 
hand. Owing to this tendency to diseased 
action in the skin, he was easily affected by 
cold, and on Sunday, 16th Janeary, 1825, 
having, in addition to the usual duties of the 
day, buried a corpse, be was, on the following 
night, seized with a long-continued rigor, at- 
tended by fever and delirium, and never effec- 
tually rallied again. There isa note, however, 
dated Nov. 2, 1824, addressed by him to Arch- 
deacon Butler, which proves that he felt his 
end approaching, even before this crisis. 

“ Dear and learned Namesake,—T ais letter 
is important, and strictly eonfidential. 
given J. Lynes minute and plenary directions 

my funeral. 

ach a short, unadorned funeral 

on Kenned 
service, though I could wish you to read the 
grave service also. Say jittle of me, but you 
are sure to say it well.” 

Dr. Batler complied with his request, and 
amply made good the opinion here expressed. 
He e of him like a warm and steadfast 
friend, but not like that worst of enemies, an 
indiscreet one ; he did not challenge a scrutiny 
by the extravagance of his praise, nor break, 
by his precious balms, the head he was most 
anxious to honour. Dr. Parr’s death was 
tedious, and his faculties, except at intervals, 
disturbed. He took an opportunity, however, 
afforded him by one of these intervals, of sum- 
moning about his bed his wife, grandchildren, 
and servants: confessed to them his weak- 
nesses and errors, asked their forgiveness for 
any pain he might have caused them by petu- 
lance and haste, and professed “ his trust in 
God, through Christ, for the pardon of his 
sins."* One expression, which Dr. Johnstone 
reports him to have used on this occasion, is 
extraordinary—that “from the beginning of 


* Vol. i. p. 836. 


sermon. 
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I desire you, if you can, to | 


is to read the lesson and grave | 
| death. 
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his life he was not conscious of having fallen 
into a crime.” Far be it from us to seretinize 
the words of a delirious death-bed.—These 
must have been uttered (if, indeed they are 
accurately given) either in some peculiar and 
very limited sense, or else at a moment when 
a man is no longer accountable to God for 
what heeatters he latter was, probably, the 
ease: for in the same breath in which he de- 
clares “ his life, even his early life, to have 


as the instrament through which he is to ob- 
tain it. 

“ During fifty days of suffering, (says Dr 
Johnstone,) and during which time he was 
more helpless than the new-born babe, it needs 
no great flight of imagination to conceive that 
his fortitude and magnanimity were drawn 
upon to the utmost; except, indeed, when his 
position was obliged to be moved, and the cry 
of anguish could not be repressed, he never re- 
pined, he never complained. Ejaculations of 

ious hope and onfeigned confidence frequent- 
y broke from him in murmurs of thankfulness 
or prayer; and his countenance, except when 
he was tortured with pain, had that pleasing 
expression which usually attended his calm 
and more agreeable conversations. . . . . 
On Sunday, the 6th of March, the approach of 
death became more manifest ; the pulsation of 
the artery at the wrist was imperceptible ; yet 
he awoke conscious—spoke to Mrs. Lynes, 
and knew those around him. Gratefully af- 
fected by the attention I endeavoured to show 
him, he appeared, from his attitude, repeated- 
ly to bless me, and with the utmost emphasis 
of his dying voice saluted me as his most dear 
friend. The expression of his countenance, 
during the greater part of the day, was almost 
divine. He could take no food, yet, with short 


| intervals of delirium, had the most complete 


possession of his intellect: not a murmur of 
impatience escaped him. Except the words 
of kindness he whispered to those about him, 
all he uttered wes devotional; and such was 
his frame of mind till five minutes before his 
He then became insensible, and de- 
parted by an inaudible expiration at six in the 
afternoon.”"—vol. i. p. P 

On reverting to what we have written, it 
will be perceived that we have said very little 
of the politics of Dr. Parr. His friends will 
not blame us for this. Herbert's Country Par- 
son was no politician, nor was Fuller’s “ Faith- 
ful Minister.” We do not wish ill to Parr's 
memory; the spirit of our Review, we are 
sure, bears testimony to this; and in politics 
we hold of him, as of Milton, that “ he had but 
the use of his left hand.” How could it be 
otherwise? What were the circumstances of 
Parr's life or character to qualify him for a 
litician? What was there in the labours of a 
parish or of a school, in the learned dust of a 
philological library, or in the retirement of a 
provincial town, or a country Py ay 
was to fit him for weighing in a ba the 
affairs of nations?* To exhibit Parr, there- 


* He might have remembered what Joseph 
Scaliger says of Lipsius, who affected the cha- 
racter of a deep political writer. “ Neque est 
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fore, at any length, pronouncing dogmatically 
upon public measures, and vituperating 
lie men ; directing, from his pa at Hat- 
ton, instructions to Dr. Bennet upon Irish af- 
fairs, when he was himself secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant, and resident in the castle;* or 
iving Lord Holland hints as to the topics of 
bis speeches in parliament, and the proper ob- 
jects of his attack there,t would be as little 
agreeable to us, as we suspect such correspon- 
dence was to the parties who were honoured 
with it. Dr. Bennet, indeed, as usual, avails 
himself of the privilege of a school-fellow, and 
tells him bis mind; and Lord Holland, we ob- 
serve, after the manner of his illustrious uncle 
in his correspondence with Wakefield, is more 
willing to talk upon Cicero's “ Treatise de Re- 
public,” than upon “ Wellesley versus the 
Orangemen, or Canning versus Peel ;"{ and 
is apt to throw out, as a tub for the whale, 
when that leviathan would willingly take his 
pastime with him in the Catholic question, 
some such small matter as the meaning of 
“ Cordyla” in an epigram of Martial, or the 
authority there might be for making a dacty] 
out of “ opinio.”’§ 


Burke, too, in his letter of thanks to Parr, | 
for the honourable _ he had assigned him in | 
liendenus,”’ praises the | 


the preface to “ 
Latin, descants upon the general advantages 
of classical literature, excuses the public for 
their neglect of himself; in short, does any 
thing and every thing, rather than that which 
was the most natural thing of all to have done, 
—compliment Parr upon the political sagacity 
which that preface displayed|j. Nor does the 
circumstance of his Whig friends leaving their 


literary champion to a dead loss of 40/., on this | 


his first great effort in their favour, argue much 
(as his friend Homer ventures to bint) for the 
value they set upon his political services. The 
truth was, Parr had too little discretion to be 
an useful ally. What Fox said of Burke, might 
have been said of him with at least equal 
truth :-— 

“ He was certainly a great man, and had 
very many good as well as great qualities; but 
his motto seemed to be the very reverse of 
wrdey dyer; and when his mind had got hold of 
an object, his whole judgment, as to prudent 
or imprudent, b ing or indecent, nay, 
right or wrong, was perverted when that ob- 
ject was in question. What Quintilian says 
of Ovid, si ingenio temperare quam indulgere 

isset, was eminently applicable to him, 
even with respect to his passions—si anim: sui 
affectibus temperare quam indulgere maluisset, 
quid vir iste prestare non potuisset !’—vol. vii. 
- 288. 
- But these passions drove Parr astray ; his 
views changed as his feelings changed: he 


politicus, nec potest quicquam in politia; nihil 
possunt pedantes in illis rebus: nec ego nec 
alius doctus possumus scribere in politicis."— 
ogerene. 1695. yr 245. 

* Vol. vii. pp. 92, 102, 103. 

t Vol. vii. pp. 125, 142, 146. 

t Vol. vii. p. 160. 

§ Vol. vii. pp. 127, 129, 130. 

I Vol. i. p. 199. 

Vol. i. p. 419. 
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wanted that consistency in his estimate of men 
and measures, which is the result only of a 
judgment exercising itself upon the actual re- 
ations of things, and continuing fixed in its 


awards, so as those relations do not vary. 
Early in life voted at Brentford for John 
Wilkes. In 1787, he pronounced an elegant 


panegyric upon Lord North. Then the only 
fault of that statesman was, that he had prose- 
cuted the American war" with too little vi- 
gour.t In 1793, he writes to Mr. Coke, “ upon 
the war (with France), as well as upon the 
contest with America, artifice prevails for a 
time over plain dealing, sophistry over argu- 
ment, declamation over wisdom, and natural 
pride over natural prudence. I detest the 
principle; | dread the event, and to every 
measure in detail, I anticipate disappointment 
and disgrace."{ In the notes upon Rapin, writ- 
ten about 1783, we are told, 

* In the character of this extraordinary man, 
(Mr. Pitt,) we see a rare and magnificent as- 
semblage of excellencies, as well natural as 
acquired; of attainments not less solid than 
| brilliant ; extensive learning; refined taste and 

discernment, both widely comprehensive and 
minutely accurate. By a kind of intuition he 
seems to grasp that knowledge of men and 
things, to which others are compelled to as- 
cend by slow and patient toil. His genius, in 
the mean time, acquires fresh lustre from in- 
tegrity hitherto uncorrupted, and I hope incor- 
ruptible. The fierceness of ambition he tem- 
pers, or is capable of tempering by the softest 
| and most exquisite feelings of humanity. 


‘DQ wai yeveto warpos [wrsewrepoc] 
wad drr’ ouctoc.—Soph. Aj. 





“To the generous ardour of youth he has 
added the extensive views of age, and he may, 
without flattery, be said to possess at once the 
captivating eloquence of Callidius, and the yet 
more fascinating policy of Scipio, ‘est enim 
non veris tantum virtutibus mirabilis sed arte 
quédam ab juventd ad ostentationem earum 
compositus.’ ’—vol. i. p. 147. 

In his preface to “ Bellendenus,’ written 
about 1787, Pitt, this very Pitt, is the beard- 
less senator—one of the foolish, the raw, the 
boyish counsellors who had taken the state by 
storm—one who thought one thing and said 
| another—who acted from a love of experiment 
| rather than from a prospect of success—who 





* For an authentic account of the events 
| both public and private, which led on to the 
| crisis of the American war, see a recently pub- 
| lished “ History of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts” from 1749 to 1774, from a MS. left 
by Mr. Hutchinson, then governor of the Pro- 
vince. Mr. H. is already known as the His- 
torian of America, to whom Robertson so often 
refers as authority. We understand that a 
journal of the governor's is likely to appear be- 
fore long, kept with great accuracy from day 
to day, entering more into the secret details of 
those times, and continued for some years af- 
ter his return to England, when he had much 
intercourse with ministers, and some with the 
king. 

{ Vol. iii. p. 106. 

t Vol. vii. p. 235. 
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consulted the complexion of the body politie, 
whilst he sucked out its vital Vom yee oa 
knowledge of mankind, of mankind metaphy- 
sically, (which is an element of an orator,) of 
mankind historically, (which is an element of 
a statesman,) was absolutely nothing ; his ora- 
tory, florid and sophistical; his sentiments at 


once turgid and jejune; his invective insolent, | 


his jokes vapid.” 


In 1790, Lord John Townshend is informed | 
by Dr. Parr, that he has received a canvassing | 


lettér from Mr. Pitt, (the same Mr. Pitt,) and 
that from a sense of pure obligation to him, as 


he persuaded himself, on account of his treat- | 


ment of a criminal recommended by him to 
Mr. Pitt's consideration, he was disposed to 
give him his support; as though Mr. Pitt 
(which Lord John in his reply shrewdly ob- 
serves,) “ might not as well have hoped for his 
suppression of Bellendenus on the same ac- 
count,”t for that work, it seems, was published 
after this act of grace had been performed by 
the minister, and, what is more, was published 
when the aet must have been of much more 
recent date—and much more fresh in his me- 
mory. Finally, in 1307, we read in the “ Phi- 
lopatris,’ that “no man was ever more ap- 
plauded than Mr. Pitt in the zenith of his 


power, and that his talents will be most as- | 


suredly conspicuous in the records of history.’ 
Ilere again, as in the case of Bishop Hurd, it 
is probable that Parr, in spite of his mutability, 
was sincere in the opinion he expressed at the 
moment, but it was dictated under the influ- 
ence of the feeling of the moment, and took 
the complexion of that feeling whatever it 
might happen to be. 


have already alluded.) there is constantly found 
a sober, practical view of things, which even we 
can cordially praise. In his private corres- 
pondence, of a later date, we meet with pas- 
sages of a heedless and precipitate intemper- 
ance which all must as cordially condemn. It 


is true that the notes on Rapin were written | 
at a time when the Coalition had thrown po- | 


liticians of extreme parties into a most unna- 
tural fit of mutual politeness, and the letters 
(many of them at least) when the voice of the 
nation had declared against the Whigs, and 
driven them into a more than usual degree of 
exacerbation; this, however, is only to account 
for the inconsistency—not to excuse it. 

In the “ Notes,” the influence of the crown, 
atising out of offices and honours which are at 
its disposal, may be justified to the satisfaction 
of every impartial friefid to the liberties of his 
country.§ It is less formidable in reality than 
appearance ; it produces many advantages and 
prevents many evils which escape superficial 
observers—it is scarce strong enough to sup- 

t itself “against the latent but growing 
strength, the undefined and perhaps undefina- 
ble privileges of the House of Commons.”|| 

In the “ Notes,” 
except such as Lord Bacon recommends, such 





|| Ibid. p. 527. 


In his notes upon Rapin’s | 
History of Whigs and Tories, (to which we | 


no reformation is advised 
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as should be wrought by men of moderation, 
“who would-follow the example of time itself, 
which innovateth greatly, but — There 
we are told, “ that if the moderate Whigs should 
have the merit of furnishing such reformers, 
we are encouraged by the experience of past 
ages to believe that the moderate Tories will 
not have the demerit of opposing them—that 
in the mean time the strength of both ought to 
be centered in a vigilant and resoiute opposi- 
| tion to every audacious empiric, to every crafty 
| impostor, to a herd of men who stun our ears 
| with complaints of evils which, if imaginary, 
| they wish to exist, and if real, they have been 
instrumental in creating.” —vol. ini. p. 631. 

In the notes upon Mr. Fox's History, there 
are passages written in the same excellent spi- 
rit. On the subject of obedience, we quote 
with pleasure the judgment of Barrow, which, 
says -_ furnishes us with a sure and safe 
direction for our instraction.”—lIt is this :— 

“Are the objections — obedience so 
clear and cogent, as are the commands which 
enjoin and the reasons which enforce it? Are 
the inconveniences adhering to it apparently 
so grievous as are the mischiefs which spring 
from disobedience? Do they in a just balance 
counterpoise the disparagement of authority, 
the violation of order, the disturbance of peace, 
the obstruction of edification which disobe- 
dience produceth ?”—vol. iv. p. 494. 

Here, then, moderation is the word. Now 
let us turn to the letters, for a practical com- 
mentary on these peaceable maxims. 

“T have little inclination’ (Parr writes to 
Dr. Gabell in 1818) “at this moment for phi- 
lology, for I breathe fierce indignation — 
the property-tax, fiercer against the military 
| establishment, and most fierce against the royal 
confederates, of whom, I tell you plainly, that 
| would put every one of them to death as ene- 
mies of the human race. | dont love Napo- 
| leon, but, driven to a choice of evils, [ am com- 
| pelled to be undesignedly a Napoleonite ; and 
this is plain English language, in that true 
English spirit, the deeay of which will ulti- 
mately subject England to the miseries and 
crimes of a revolution.” —vol. vii. p. 497. 

Where is the moderation here? Weare 
equally at a loss to reconcile Parr's love for 
the charch with his abuse of the clergy. 

“No man living feels deeper, or more sin- 
cere, or more ardent admiration than I do for 
the founders of the English Church; they 
were wise, good, and great, and my heart 
often blesses them.”—voi. viii. p. 490. 

“You know again,” says he, in another 
place, ‘my firm and sincere attachment to the 
Church of England ; an attachment not arising 
from the honest prejudices of education, or 
upon any sordid views of interest, but upon a 
sincere and well-founded conviction of trans- 
cendant excellence and solid utility.”—vol. i. 
| p. 267. 

“| would not part with the Church, which 
is our bulwark against vulgar fanaticism,”— 
(vol. vii. p. 217,) says he again. 

His letter to Dr. Milner, the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop, on his audacious assertion, 
that Bishop Halifax died a Catholic, is written 
throughout in the temper of a man who felt 
unfeigned indignation at an attempt to do the 




































So are his re- 


Church of England wrong. 
marks on Mr. Butler's character of Archbishop 
Cranmer ;—and are we not to think him in 
earnest, when he writes in one of his notes 
u 


pon Rapin— 
“Jt will be difficult to name a time, com- 
pared with the present, when the Church of 
England was adorned by prelates who were 
of learning at once so elegant and so 
profound; who united such liberality of spirit 
with such purity of morals, and were distin- 
ished by so much faith without timid credu- 
ity, and so much piety without trifling super- 
stition.”"—vol. iii. p. 685. 

Yet, within six years of this very period, 
(during which we are not aware that there 
was any particular murrain among the bi- 
shops,) he tells Mr. Homer that “he thinks 
three bishops out of five are most desperate 
knaves.’"* e should have taken no notice of 
this expression had it been a solitary one ; it 
might have escaped in the gaiety of his heart ; 
a mere idle word such as he might have used 
when at his ease and amongst “ his familiars ;”’ 
but in the course of Parr’s correspondence 
sneers at the clergy occur so frequently, that 
we think the church has some right to do more 
than mourn in silence at finding herself so 
often wounded by an arrow feathered from her 
own wing; at seeing the kid so unnaturally 
seethed in the milk of its mother. For in- 
stance, his neighbour concurs with him “ in 
condemning regents, ministers, courtiers, place- 
men, aspirants, and wordly-minded parsons, 
whether bishops, dignitaries, priests or dea- 
cons, when they conspire to blindfold and en- 
thral their fellow creatures.” “He, like other 
parsons, has a predilection for mystery.”t 
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feat of one churchman by another, when the 
more a iate feeling was to lament that 
there should be any contest among them at all, 
—* Sirs, ye are brethren”—we venture to say 
that he was out in his reckoni Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in one of his letters, hints as much: 
“T must not venture to speak as freely of 
je as you do of bishops,” is the la e 
of that honourable man, hunself surely as little 
of a time-server as Parr. 


Parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis fera, 


is a law of nature, which cannot be broken 
without disgrace to him who does it violence. 
That Parr should have been anxious to obtain 
a seat upon a bench, where, according to his 
notions, he would have met with such wor- 
shipful society, is again strange; yet he makes 
application to Lord Holland for his interest, on 
the death of Bishop Horsley ; and we know 
not what a churchman of lower pretensions to 
independence could have done more for him- 
self than this. Whether Parr had any right to 
complain “of professional neglect on the part 
of his episcopal brethren,"* after what we have 
detailed, we do not presume to say ; our inter- 
course with Christian Bishops has been very 
limited, but we imagine that their feelings in 
one respect must be very like those of a He- 
brew Jew of our acquaintance, and that with 
him they would find some difficulty in bringing 
themselves to say, 


“ Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurned me such a day; another time 
You called me dog ;—and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies.” 





“Here some sleek and bowing court-chaplain 
would say to me,” &c.t “ Was Lady 
amused with the complimentary verses upon 
bishops? The subject, I believe, is continued, 
and I suspect that you would be more than 
amused if you were to see the just and poignant 
description of prelates who are not mach in 
your favour, or my own.”§ “I ho Lord 
Grenville now sees what sort of stuff makes 
bishops and priests.”|| “I give no quarter to 
the parsons.) “ Priests, like kings, never 
forget or forgive."** “ You see the articles of 
my belief, and it happens upon this occasion, as 
it does not always among my clerical brethren, 
for I do, ex animo, think all that J profess.’’tt 
Instances like these abound. Now if Parr 
thought that he was tickling the ears of his 
great Whig friends (for to them, We observe, 
these sneers are principally confided) when he 
was thus debasing his own profession, or that 
he was gaining their esteem whilst he was 
thus hallooing them on (of themselves nothing 
loth) to attack its more distinguished members, 
and even directing them to the place where 
they might fasten the fang with the greatest 
effect ;{{ if he thought he should gain from 
them the poor praise of freedom from profes- 
sional prejudices, whilst he exulted in the de- 








* Vol. i. p. 304. 1 Ibid. p. 126. 
t Vol. vii. p. 264. ** Ibid. p. 136. 
} Ibid. p. 275. tt Ibid. p. 257. 
§ Ibid. p. 275. tt Ibid. p. 146. 





| Ibid. p. 128. 


That quickness of feeling, however, and dispo- 
sition to abandon himself to its guidance, which 
made Parr an inconsistent man, made him also 
a benevolent one. Benevolence he loved asa 
subject for his contemplation, and the practical 
extension of it asa rule for his conduct. He 
could scarcely bear to regard the Deity under 
any other aspect. He would have children 
taught, in the first instance, to regard him 
under that aspect alone; simply as a being 
who displayed infinite goodness in the creation, 
in the government, and in the redemption of 
the world.t Language itself indicates, that 
the whole system of moral rectitude is com- 
piised in it—eies;ereiv, benefacere, beneficence 
—the generic term being, in common par- 
lance, emphatically restricted to works of cha- 
rity.t Nor was this mere theory in Parr, 
Most men who have been economical from ne- 
cessity in their youth, continue to be so, from 
habit, in their age—but Parr’s hand was ever 
open as day. Poverty had vexed, but had 
never contracted his spirit; money he despised, 
except as it gave him power—power to ride in 
his state-coach, to throw wide his doors to hos- 
pitality, to load his table with plate, and his 
shelves with learning; power to adorn his 
church with chandeliers and painted windows; 
to make glad the cottages of his poor ; to grant 
a loan to a tottering farmer; to rescue from 
want a forlorn patriot or a thriftless scholar. 


* Vol. vii. p. 232. t Vol. ii. p. 163. 
: t Ibid. p. 61. 
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Whether misfortune, or mismanagement, or 
folly or vice, had brought its victim low, his 
Want was a passport to Parr’s pity, and the 
dew of his bounty fell alike upon the evil and 
the good, upon the just and the unjust. It is 
told of Boerhaave, that, whenever. he saw a 
criminal led out to execution, he would say, 
“ May not this man be better than I? if other- 
wise, the praise is due, not to me, but to the 
grace of God.” Parr quotes the saying with 
applause.“ Such, we doubt not, would have 
been his own feelings on such an occasion. 

In him, indeed, the quality of mercy may, in 
one sense, be thought strained—in its excess 
it was in danger of confounding right and 





wrong, of withdrawing a safeguard from morals | 


by substituting compassion towards the offend- 
er for abhorrence of the offence. He saw in 
the poor prostitute, for instance, one who did 
not possess the same virtuous education as 
himself, but who did possess the same under- 
standing, the same feelings, the same Crea- 
tor, the same Redeemer,—one who had been 
once spotless, though now polluted—one who 
had been practised apon by wiles, and then 
branded by infamy,—one who had been aban- 
doned by others, till she was taught to de- 
spair of herself; unused to kindness till she 
was dead to a sense of it, or to counsel, till she 
was too hardened to be reclaimed.t In the in- 
dulgence of such feelings there may be the 
tisk we have said; still they must be confessed 
to argue kindness of heart in him who pos- 
sesses them, and self-knowledge, too, which 
rather directs him to take heed lest he fall 
himself, than be officiously active in casting 
the first stone at one who is prostrate. When, 
however, Parr, in his zeal for mitigating the 
criminal code, talks of women who have mur- 
dered their own children as “unhappy mo- 
thers ;” and laments the execution of a young 
man of twenty-two (a hardened villain upon 
his own showing)t for robbery, and adds some 
hundred pages afterwards in a note, with the 
most amusing natreté, that he is sorry he omit- 
ted, in his former mention of this hopeful 
youth, that he had-added rape to robbery,—in 
these and the like cases, his benevolence is 
misplaced ; his feelings, however excellent, are 
running riot; and in his zeal for the interest of 
his client, he forgets that something is due to 
his country. But so it ever is with Parr—he 
never knows when to stop. Liberality in 
thinking is abstractedly a very good thing ; 


let it, however, keep within bounds—let it op- | 


pose itself to its natural antagonist, bigotry, | 


and all is well; but when it employs itself in 
removing all restrictions instead of prescribing 


such only as are meet, in confounding all dis- | 


tinctions instead of distinguishing with pro- 
priety, then it is a good thing abused. 

What conclusion can be drawn, for instance, 
from the language of one who praises Bishop 
Horne as “ orthodox,” and calls Mr. Belsham’s 
translation of the Epistles of St. Paul “an ex- 





* Vol. iv. p. 171. 
t Vol. ii. p. 269—271. 
t Vol. iv. 


| ploys 425 pages to 


| 
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with him on some doctrinal points’—of one 
who numbers amongst “ wise and good men,” 
such utterly incongruous names as Sir T. 
More, Er » vi n, and Voltaire!” Of 
one who has a word of praise for Archbishop 
Laud,t and a word of praise for John Wesley ;} 
who would be put down in the number of the 
latitudinarian divines, whilst perhaps their 
most leading characteristic was opposition to 
Popery ;§ who felt very jealous for the honour 
of the Roman Catholic, and very jealous for 
the honour of the Unitarian ;|| who proclaim- 
ed the praises of-Dr. Priestley from the pulpit 
in a manner surely too unqualified and ambigu- 
ous, and defended Bishop Bull, “1 man whom 
he most unfeignedly revered,” from Collyer's 
accusation, that the great polemic had not ex- 
pressed an opinion on the consubstantiality of 
our Lord;** who introduced the use of the 
Athanasian Creed into his church at Hatton, 
and was even an advocate for more than all the 
pomp and circumstance of the established form 
of worship,tt yet gave the sanction of his pre- 
sence to a sermon of Dr. Priestley in a meeting- 
house at Warwick, and again, in a few days 
after, to the ordination of a minister in the 
same congregation.tt We'do not desire to de- 
liver an opinion as to which of these particulars 
are worthy of imitation, and which unworthy, 
though an opinion we may have; but this we 
do say, that, taken together, they are utterly 
useless for the purpose of enabling a man to 
sketch out any definite and uniform course for 
himself, with Parr for his pattern. Yet Ca- 
tholic as was Parr’s spirit, he had one reserva- 
tion: his horror of fanaticism is such that he 
even hints at legislative interference to put it 








* Bibl. Parr. p. 21. 

t Vol. iv. p. 139. 

t Vol. iii. p. 597. 

§ Field's Life, vol. ii. p. 336. 

| Vol. viii. p. 516, 

% Vol. vii. p. 128. 

** Vol. i. p. 672. 

tt One of the Doctor's peculiarities was his 
extraordinary fondness for church bells, and 
many and pressing were the calls upon the 
pockets of his friends and correspondents to 
contribute to those at the church at Hatton. 
He says himself, “I have been importanate, 
and almost impudent in my applications.” 
Campanology was a subject so much at his 
heart, that, in one of his letters, he intimates 
an intention of treating upon it at large. In 
the Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 479, is a long note 
on Magius de Tintinnabrlis, in which he no- 
tices Paccichelli de Tintinnabulo Nolano, as 
the only learned work he had met with on 
bells. He does not seem to have fallen in with 
the commentary of Angelus Roccha, or the poe- 
try of Dellingham, or the Campanologie Ration- 
ale of Durandus, or the huge folio of Valenti- 
nus, which would have been a great comfort to 
the Doctor's mind. What would he have said, 
however, to the incomparable theory of Frater 
Johannes Drabicius, who, in his book De Celo 
et Coelesti Statu, printed at Mentz, 1618, em- 
rove that the principal 
employment of the blest in heaven will be in 
the continual ringing of bells! 

tt Field’s Life, vol. i. p. 289. 























down ;* if any restrictions on the extravagance 
of human opinion, exercised on matters of 

th , be called for, it was here. But | 
whilst his eye was engrossed by the evil which 

he magnified, Parr was not perbaps sufficiently 
keen-sighted towards another which was in re- 
ality no less. It was the cold, phlegmatic 
theology of one age that caused an explosion 
of zeal in another, and so it would do again. | 
Wesley succeeded, because the times called him | 
up; his fire ran over the country, because the 
trees were all dry. It was the same with Lu- 
ther, and it is the same in all great revolutions. 
They make the hero, not the hero them. We 
do not think that the church of England has 
much to fear from the extravagance of secta- 
ries, so long as she is true to herself; but if 
her sons so far forget the spirit that breathes 
throughout her beautiful services, as to trans- 
form themselves once more into mere essayists 
on morals, what happened before will happen 
again, and the sectarian furor (now, we sus- 
pect, on the decline) will be found to have 
only slumbered under the deceitful ashes, to 
burst out and blast us afresh. 

One word on the style of Dr. Parr. That it 
is stately, measured, copious, abundant in fine 
diction, none can deny, but we confess that we 
should like it better, were it less perfect, less 
laboured, less rhythmical. In its structure it 
is weakened by antithesis; in its terms it is 
not the mother-tongue in which we were born. 
The natural language of this country is Saxon, 
not Latin Why then should scholars, Eng- | 
lish scholars, be ashamed of their speech be- | 
wraying them ? 





Awpirdew J” ikerrs, dona, toi Swpiterct. 


Why should they have recourse to words | 
and idioms of foreign growth, when they have | 
such as will serve them quite as well at home ? | 
It is not a mere affair of taste, but a serious 
evil to have two languages in a country ; es- 
pecially ip a country where the institutions, | 
both civil and religious, enjoin much commu- 
nication between the parties who respectively | 
use them—the educated and uneducated class- 
es. In the trial by jury, such difference of 
speech materially interferes with the degree of | 
information imparted to twelve peasants by the 
counsel and the court, and therefore interferes 
with the administration of justice. In address- 
es from the pulpit, it disables the preacher 
from saying much to the edification of a rural 
congregation, ‘‘ he is a barbarian unto them,’ 
and the more learned the more barbarous. In 
this latter case, too, the evil is the more serious, 
owing to a lack of teachers in our church adapt- 
ed to the lowest of the people. The Roman 
Catholic church, with that wisdom of the ser- 
pent which marks her construction through- 
out, provided such teachers in her friars. She 
took care, that if there were to be any priests 
of Jeroboam at all, they should still belong to 
the sanctuary—they should follow after her. 
Here was opened a natural and harmiess vent 
for every stirring spirit among the inferior 
members of her congregation, who, in a church 
constructed like our own, assumes the shape of 





* Vol. iv. p. 545, 9. 
t 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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a methodist preacher, and joins the ranks 
inst her. The evil is the greater, because 
that class of poor scholars, which in former 
times resorted to our universities as servants 
to their more opulent neighbours, is, in fact, 
annihilated. The name remains, the species 
is extinct; and thus a gap is left in the gradu- 
ated scale of our clergy, which should have 
been filled by spokesmen whose birth and con- 
nexions peculiarly fitted them to speak to the 
multitude in their own, way, as it were “in the 
Hebrew tongue, to which they would give the 
more silence.’ Now the only manner in which 
the clergy can stand in this gap, is by writing 
their sermons in the vernacular language, 
(never was a word more misapplied than this 
when used in reference to Parr’s sermons) by 
systematically preferring Saxon to Latin or 
French derivatives wherever there is a choice, 
which will be very generally found: and who 
shall presume to say that compositions must 
be mean and vulgar, fabricated out of such a 
vocabulary, while we see it sustaining so — 
all the simple history of the patrievelien and all 
the sublime imagery of the prophets in the 
“ English undefiled” of our Bible? These re- 
marks have been more particularly suggested 
by Dr. Parr’s sermons at Hatton. Excellent 
as many of them are, we have no notion that 
his people could in general understand a great 
deal of them; not so much from the depth or 
intricacy of the argument, as from the exotic 
direction in which it is often conveyed. 

We have nearly brought our paper to its 
close, and how little have we said of Parr as a 
scholar! Yet this, after all, was the charac- 
ter in which he filled space in the public eye. 
What do these eight thick vo- 
lumes supply in addition to his well-known 
classical publications, by which we are to mea- 
sure him? 


** Quibus indiciis, quo teste probatur ?” 


We can pursue the quotation to be sure, and 
allow, 


“ Verbosa et grandis epistola venit”— 


a long and learned letter tu Professor Pillans is 
come on the use of the subjunctive mood— 
which is something; and from his other lettera, 
many other observations, both on syntax and 
prosody, might be gleaned, enough to show 
how utterly disproportionate his achievements 
have been to his means, and only enough for 
this. For whether hindered by fickleness ef 
taste, or aversion to continuous labour, or the 
embarrassment of literary affluence, or the fear 
of putting his fame in jeopardy, or by the mere 
mechanical difficulty of expressing his thoughts 
in signs that could be read, certain it is that he 
has written no one work whereby his place 
amongst scholars can be we i determined. 
He has edited no classic; but has shown his 
qualifications for such a task by demolishing 
those who had edited one ill. He has com- 
posed no grammar; yet rushes upon every un- 
wary transgressor against its nicest rules, and 
transfixes Fine with his grammatical! obelus. 
He will not engage in lexicography; yet he 
overwhelms Dr Maltby with antral Tor his 
Morell, and half quarrels with him because he 
will not adopt them. 
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Epita however, in Latin, he has written, 
and such as prove that this unaccommodating 
language was perfectly ductile under his 
hands ; for he who can subdue it to such a pur- 

can subdue it to any thing—as he who 
can walk a tight rope can walk any where. If 
Parr ever failed, the fault was in the nature of 
the work, not in the inability of the artist. 
For one who dies young, of whom little is 
known, and, therefore, little can be said but 
that his friends mourn over him, there is a be- 
fitting pathos in the brief, unadorned Roman 
inscription, more eloquent than a jeremiad of 
lamentations. “Oh, Absalom! my son, my 
son!” is the simple language of true grief— 
and “ Filio unico et charissimo parentes infeli- 
cissimi,” tells a tale of domestic distress which 
individual experience will, in general, fill up 
with bitter fidelity. In such cases, “ to imitate 
the noble Romans in brevity,” awakes a sym- 
pathy which the utmost babbling of loquacious 
sorrow never can. Such is the effect of the 
epitaph on Smitheman. But when the charac- 
ter of the deceased is to be expressed, the case 
is altered. Then to adhere strictly to the se- 
vere (we hac almost said meagre) wodes of the 
ancient inscription, is to sacrifice the dead man 
to the dead language, and to distort his limbs, 
in order that his bed may fit him. Such isthe 
epitaph on Johnson. Parr lived to allow him- 
self greater license, and by so doing, in all pro- 
bability satisfied himself less, and all other men 
better. For, if this species of composition, as 
practised by the later Greeks and Romans, 
succeeded to the sensible symbols of a former 
age, to the shield which bespake the departed 
warrior, or the oar which was laid on the sail- 
or's grave, and, therefore, still confined itself 
to the expression of a few matters of fact, we 
see no reason why these manacles of its bar- 
barous origin should be binding upon us, on 
whom the ends of the world are come—or, if 
the stern republican of Greece or Rome, jea- 
lous of all superiority, was not disposed to la- 
vish words upon the dead, however deserving, 
we see no reason why we, who are not yet at 
least republicans, should be phlegmatic too— 
or, if the heathen of eighteen hundred years 
since was fitly described by certain heathen 
terms, does it seem reasonable that we, who 
are not heathens, should be described (in order 
to save the Latin) in the same, or else not be 
described at all, any more than that a man 
who is killed by a cannon should be described 
(in order to save the Latin,) as having been 
killed by a battering-ram—or, if the ancient 
epitaph was calculated to be placed on a stone 
by the highway side, do we see a reason for 
adopting a slavish adherence to its forins, when 
our own monuments stand in religious build- 
ings, and should, therefore, have inscriptions 
breathing a religious spirit— 

*« Duo cum idem faciunt, 

Hoc licet impune facere haic, illi non licet, 
Non quo dissimilis res sit, sed quo is qui facit.” 
Ter. Adelph.v.4 


These, or some such considerations, weighed 
eventually with Dr. Parr, and his epitaphs be- 
came more circumstantial, more ornate, more 
Christian. Such are those of Burke, of Sir J. 
Moore, of Dr. Burney. 
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Parr's Greek reading was as boundless as his 
Latin. It is bursting its searments in every 
letter and in every note that he writes —“ | 
must say of him as was said of an old writer,” 
—and then comes the Greek. His friend has 
the gout or he has it not, (for either case will 
serve his turn,) and then comes chiragra and 
x uprypx, and a dissertation thereupon. He is 
opposed to a gigantic host of politicians, but 
then “he says with old Hesiod,” &e. He is 
in trouble, not, however, as other men are, but 
iv tpimdmesn xaxdy;, he gets out of it, and then 
rov Aigeey’ oipt. He desires to illustrate the senti- 
ments of a sermon ora pamphlet; and the phi- 
losophy, the oratory, the biography of Greece 
lie at his feet. As Attic Greek critics there 
were some superior to him,—-as universal 
Greek scholars, perhaps none. Porson could 
not have produced the notes on the Spital ser- 
mon, nor could Parr have written the Preface 
to the Hecuba. We mean nothing invidious 
in the comparison,—Arcades ambo. Neither 
of them has left behind him his fellow. Un- 
happily for the world, and for themselves, they 
both forgot, the one in his appetites, the other 
in his passions, that prudent, cautious se/f-con- 
trol,” which Burns, who knew so well what 
it was to lack it, pronounced to be “ wisdom's 
root.” 

We must end as we began, with expressing 
the difficulty we find in comprehending and 
Aageng Parr’s character as it really was. 

e are lost in a maze of contradictions. Nor 
we only, but those who knew him from his 
boyhood upwards; witness that most clever 
and graphic sketch of him given by Sir W 
Jones, in Greek:* he is there “one great 
antithesis.” The key to him, however, is this, 
that he was the creature of feeling almost as 
absolutely as Rousseau. Hence his conclu- 
sions being in obedience to the impulse of the 
moment, were in general “ too rash, too unad- 
vised, too sudden ;" both adopted and abandon- 
ed without sufficient consideration. His vani- 
ty was so extravagant as to make even Parr, 
with all the dignity of bis intellect and ecquire- 
ments, not unfrequently an object of ridicule 
to others, and, with all the advantages of a 
temper naturally cheerful, a tormentor to him- 
self. It set him on the watch to spy out symp- 
toms of disrespect where none was intended, 
and to exact punctilious attentions, which few 
pay without reluctance, and none will pay long 
upon demand. It blinded him to a lesson 
which the experience of life soon reads to any 
man, the lesson of his own insignificance—that 
his society, however agreeable to others, is not 
essential to their happiness—that they will 
forego it rather than have it with a tax—that, 
if he retires from the world, inquiries soon 
cease to be made about him; and, if he dies, 
his place is shortly filled up, and himself is for- 
gotten. Parr wanted ballast—his judgment 
was not equal to the task of keeping so pow- 
erful a machine steady. The disproportion of 
this faculty to the rest rendered him incapable 
of sorting his knowledge; of assigning to his 
speculations their proper place and relative 
importance. When he exhibits a ques- 
tion to our view, he perplexes us by the multi- 


* Vol. i. p. 478. 
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ights he throws upon it, all 
he prominent consideration 


plicity of cross 
which would naturally govern our opinion is 
made to lose its effect by a careful enunciation 


of the difficulties involved in it. The subordi- 
nate consideration, on the other hand, which 
might have been safely overlooked, is swelled 
into seeming importance by a plausible array 
of merits which had escaped us. Meanwhile 
our decision is neutralized, for we can only 
come to that of Sir Roger de Coverley, “ that 
much may be said on both sides.” et, fond 
as'Parr was of balancing a point speculatively 
so that it is not always easy to say which part 
he takes, in practice, he could never hit u 

the mean—he could never trace out the line 
between learning and pedantry, between liber- 
ty and license, between insolence and servility 
—he was ever running against every post in 
the race of life, and ever wondering that others 

him by. 

* At est bonus’—but with all his splendid 
failings, he had splendid virtues too, and many 
indeed of his failings leaned to their side. 
Though stricken by poverty, he was never 

into meanness; but emerged from sixty 
years’ comparative want into affluence, with a 
spirit that would have done justice to the reve- 
nues of a sultan. In the worst of times he had 
crouched to no man, he had been in bondage 
to no man. Even then he seated himself in 
cathedra, and dictated a lecture, like one 
having authority, to prince or prelate, as it 
might happen.” He was frank, ingenuous, un- 
warded ; incapable alike of uttering a false- 
ood and suppressing a truth—his maxim still 
was, ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri 
non audeat. Contrary to the way of the world, 
(Parr's way generally was so,) the prosperity 
of his friends tried his attachment to them, 
much more severely than their distress. He 
was very likely to pick a quarrel with them, 
when they were “promoted unto honour,” 
either from a feverish suspicion of lukewarm- 
ness on their part, or from an ill-concealed 
pride of independence on his own ; buat if they 
or their children came to be in want, Parr was 
the last man to turn away from them when 
they would borrow of him, or to cut their ac- 
quaintance because they happened to be going 
to Botany Bay. Of his vast acquirements, he 
car scarcely be thought to have left behind him 
such a monument as he was capable of rearing 
up—no one great work which he could be- 
ath unto posterity, with the certainty that 

'y would not let it die.t . 





* Vol. i. p. 322. 

t “ What was said of Salmasius,” (thus 
writes a friend,) “ may with justice be applied 
to Parr—that his learning ran to waste in 

tty quarrels and controversial pamphlets. 

@, too, like that hero of letters, was one of 
the promissores librorum, and, as the ‘ Cyn- 
thia of the minute’ flashed across him was fill- 
ed by some great prevailing intention, which 
died cre it i to matarity. ‘I make my 
promises,’ sa arburton, ‘like a young cour- 
tier, and keep my countenance when | break 
them, like an old one, —and so his republisher 
might have said likewise. There is enough in 
his enumeration of the formidable squadron of 
Museum.—V or. XV. 


The Soldier’s Death- Bed. 
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“ Burn thom all,” was one of the many con- 
flicting directions he gave about his papers— 
so impertect did he reckon them. His learn- 
ing went with him to his grave, after havin 
wasted itself for so many years in notes whic 
apparently dripped from his common-place 
book into the press, in fugititive conversations, 
in desultory correspondence, and in fairness 
we must add, ina most liberal communication 
of it to all who sought it at his hands. We 
do not mean to undervalue the works which 
he has committed to us—our opinion of their 
merits has been expressed in detail. Many of 
them are, no doubt, such as could have been 
produced by no other man alive; but still, as a 
scholar of the first magnitude, we could have 
wished that he should have been able to write 
on some one effort of his own, as his own 
sepulchral inscription—si monumentum - 
ris, aspice. This he was capable of doing, and 
has not done. He has entrusted a large por- 
tion of his fame to the memory of those who 
knew and have survived him; and when they, 
in their turn, shall be gathered to their fathers, 
it will be the classical antiquary alone who will 
be able to tell of the extraordinary erudition of 
Samuel Parr. 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
THE SOLDIER'S DEATH-BED. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Wie herrlich die sonne dort untergeht! Da ich 
Noch ein Bube war—war's mein Liebli 
Wie sic zu leben, zu sterben wie sic. 
Die Kauber. 
Like thee to die, thow Sun!—My boyhood's 
dream, 
Was this; and now my spirit, with thy beam, 





authors he had set apart for his life of Johnson, 
to furnish matter both for a smile and a sigh. 
He seems to have inherited something from 
each of those great men of the last age whom 
we most reverence; and the surprise is the 
greater that, with such arrows in his quiver, 
he should at last have missed the mark. With 
much of Bentley's bold independence, recon- 
dite classical knowledge, and ready and origi- 
nal application of it; Johnson's power of mind 
and precision of language; Warburton's com- 
prehensiveness of grasp and variety of re- 
search; he has left nothing which can be 
thought, even by the warmes’. of his admirers, 
to have raised him to a parity with any of that 
illustrious trio. He wanted, indeed, the cala 
et arena—good sense to correct and chasten 
his speculations, sound judgment to discrimi- 
nate proper objects of inquiry, and an unity of 

urpose to marshal and combine his resources. 
With these, how different would have been his 
fate! Instead of leaving to posterity a charac- 
ter motley, ambiguous, and compounded, in 
which there is much to blame, much to praise, 
but every thing to laugh at, and compositions 
in which learning often loses its dignity, and 
talents their merited respect; he might exult- 
ingly have bequeathed to us a name of stable 
and unequivocal greatness, and works which 
would have insured him an indestructible 
fame.” —MS. 


No. 87.—S 





from a field of victory '—yet the hour 
rs back upon me, with a torrent's power, 
Nature's deep longings:—Oh! for some kind 
eye, 
Wherein to meet Love's fervent farewell 


aze ; 
breast, to pillow Life's last agony ; 
Some voice, to speak of Hope and brighter 
days, 
Beyond the Pass of Shadows!—But I go, 
I, that have been so loved, go hence alone ; 
And ye, now gathering round my own hearth’s 
low, 
jan friends! it may be that a softer tone, 
Even in this moment, with your laughing glee, 
Mingles its feeling while ye speak of me: 
Of me, your soldier, midst the mountains lying, 
On the red banner of his battles dying, 


Far, far away! And oh! your parting prayer! 


Will not his name be fondly murmur'd there ?— 
It will!—a blessing on that holy hearth! 
Though clouds are darkening to o’ercast its 


mirth. 
Mother! I may not hear thy voice again ; 
Sisters! ye watch to greet my step in vain; 


Young brother, fare thee well!—on each dear | 


head, 
Blessing and love a thousand fold be shed, 


My soul's last earthly breathings!—May your | 


home 

Smile for you ever '—May no winter come, 

No world, between your hearts!—may even 
your tears, 

For my sake, full of long-remembered years, 

Quicken the true affections that entwine 

Your lives in one bright bond!—I may not 
sleep 

Amidst our Fathers, where those tears might 
shine 

Over my slumbers; yet your love will keep 

My memory living in th’ ancestral hails, 

Where shame hath never trod—The dark 
night falls, 

And I depart.—The Brave are gone to rest, 

The brothers of my combats ; on the breast 

Of the red field they reap’d:—their work is 
done— 

we, too, art set—farewell, farewell, thou 

an '— 
The last lone watcher of the bloody sod, 
Offers a trusting spirit up to God. 


From the United Service Journal 
A HUSSAR’'S LIFE.ON SERVICE. 


: Hartez, 19th March, 1314. 

Tne great obstacle to carrying with us all 
we would otherwise desire, is the want of tran- 
sport and the desire of our chief to husband the 
forage. In the spring, the difficulty with re- 
spect to this last is not great, as the animals 
eat the green forage to be fuund every where, 
the commissariat purchasing of the owners one 
or more fields of standing green barley, which 
is excellent food. Bat at other times of the 
year, when we are obliged to depend on dry 
forage, the difficulty is considerable. In Spain 
and Portugal, we used to feed the horses on In- 
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dian corn, which is, always supposing their 
teeth are efficient, the very best food possible 
when they have become accustomed to it, other- 
wise from its excessive hardness you might as 
well place pebbles in the manger. But the 
most common grain was barley, an excellent 
substitute for oats, though it requires care in 
watering the horses, as, should they drink 
within two hours, before or after they are fed, 
the barley swells and destroys the animal. In- 
stead of hay, we gave chopped straw, but since 
we have left the Pyrenees behind us have 
plenty of the former kind of fodder. In tities 
of scarcity, we are put to curious alternatives, 
and on more than one occasion have been ob- 
liged to feed our horses on wheat, which will 
produce even worse effects than the barley, if 
water is incautiously given. 

When in the Pyrenees this winter, we had 
nothing but corn to give the troop horses, and 
instead of hay, gorze furze, to which the horses 
fortunately took very kindly. This was chop- 
ped by little hoes made on purpose by our far- 
riers, or bruised in some bark mills we found in 
| the valleys. 

The use of wheel-carriages (except the little 
| country bullock cars, for the heavy ammuni- 
| tion, &e. which never quit the great roads,) 
| are forbidden, as the army would not be effi- 








| cient or capable of moving across the country, 
| either in Portugal, where there is but one great 
| national route, or off the chaussées in Spain. 
| All means of transport is therefore reduced to 
sumpter-mules. Even the provision, spare 
| ae ammunition of the divisions, and the 
| surgeons’ instruments, are thus carried, and 
| consequently at an immense expense. ‘The 
| mules of the commissariat, are divided in bri- 
| gades of twenty, thirty, or fifty, and even sixty 
ineach. They are all private property, and at- 
tended by their chief, or capitraz, usually the 
owner, who makes a very handsome income 
from their hire; receiving a dollar a day for 
each, and a dollar for a muleteer to attend 
| every five miles. Our service was considered 
so advantageous while in Spain, that a string of 
mules found their way through the French 
army from the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
| joined our army laden with wine. Unfortu- 
| nately, these useful animals are incapable of 
| carrying, for a continuance, above 200lbs. and 
| it_is difficult to compress all required oy an 
| officer within that weight, or within the loads 
, of twoormore. Weare therefore necessitated 
| to carry as little as possible of évery thing, and 
few of us boast any large stock of clothes or 
linen. Indeed, we are so confined in our mea 
of transport as to exclude all books, having 
scarce room for our maps. 

Ihave known better days, having “ heard of 
battles," and seen them too, “ when following to 
the field some warlike—" general, and from a 
long experience, have become a good manager. 
My establishment consists of four good English 

| horses, one of which I ride each day by Koster. 
| My dragoon rides another, and leads a third, as 
' completely equipped with duplicate saddle, 
| cloak = 4 valise, as the one | mount myself, 
lest an unlucky shot might, in destroying, @ 
| horse, leave me without saddle or bridle. My 
| private servant rides the fourth. 

{ My two servants have their clothes in a pair 
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thrown across the saddle of the 


of saddle-bags 
horse they ride. Besides these, I have five 


mules for my ba My strongest is lightly 
laden, in order that he may keep up with the 
regiment, and allow the cook occasionally to 
mount, and only carries culinary things, and 
light cow-hide panniers, containing a little of 
all that ie requisite for a hasty meal, or in case 
we should be long separated from the baggage. 
I do not recollect an instance of his being half 
an hour behind ; and after the battle of Orthez 
the other night, I fed from twelve to fourteen 
officers of different regiments, when no one else 
had baggage or servants. A second mule car- 
ries my canteens, which are arranged so as to 
contain all required for entertaining eight per- 
sons. These have been fitted up in rather an 
expensive manner, and would be a noble prize 
to the French Chasseurs. Indeed, within the 
last few days, these narrowly escaped falling 
into their hands. Whilst on picket, the French 
drove in my advanced subaltern’s post so fast, 
that my cook (who being a deserter from the 
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potherbs, the latter being particularly valuable 
in giving flavour to our standing dish—soup. 

ll this, you are about to oy is very well, 
but still the eatables and drinkabies, which, wa 
learn in our youth from Esop, diminish m 
weight faster than the rest of the baggage, and 
in consequence require to be renewed, must 
depend on the produce of the country. Cer- 
tainly, but let the worst come to the worst, we 
have in common with every soldier, a right to 
look to the Commissariat for a pound of meat, 
a pound and a half of bread, and a pint of wine, 
or one-third of that quantity in spirits. This 
is not much for a hard-working soldier, but is 
more than the French ration, and when eked 
out into well-stewed soup, not only keeps bedy 
and soul together, but the former in good 
marching order. In Spain the bread was de- 
licious, but we have now the less to regret it, 
as all this winter we have been fed with Ame- 
rican biscuit, as good as the finest London 
captain's biscuits. But we better our fare by 
purchasing fowls, and often game, and as the 





Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard, has an un- 
conquerable aversion to being taken, as well as 
to being shot, which in his case would be the 
consequence of the other.) thought more of his 
escape than of my “ Argenterie,” and mounting 
a mule, galloped off, leaving it in the house 
where we had passed the night. The enemy 
came past the door, but we were too close for 
them to dismount, and as they were soon re- 
pulsed, remained unaware of the prize just 
within their reach. My third mule carries my 
tent, bed, and stretcher ; the first very smali, 
while the second, consisting of a little hair 
mattress to lay on the last, with blankets and 
counterpane, packs up in a coach leather case. 
This is rather luxurious, as officers are gene- 
rally content with empty palliasses or bear- 
skins, stuffed at night with straw, and which, 
with their cloaks and blankets, make no con- 
temptible “ shake down,” as is our expression 
for this kind of camp-bed. My clothes, port- | 
manteau, desk, and store canteen, usually | 
crowned by a pig, or goat-skin, of wine, bear 
down a fourth mule; while my horses, forage, | 
servants, and muleteer’s cloths, horse-shoes, 
leather bucket, and the innumerable and inde- 
seribable nothinys, which in the aggregate 
amount to every thing, are the portion, and 
often the heaviest, of the fiflh. These five 
animals are in charge of two stout’Spanish 
muleteers. We carry on our persons our teles- 
copes and flasks for spirits, while our sabre- 
tashes contain our writing things. ° 

We English are proverbial for our neatness 
of arrangement, and with all the experience of 
the French in war, they are far, very far, be- 
hind us in these matters. Their officers who 
have at times fallen into our hands. are sur- 
prised at our superior means of compressing, 





managing, and packing what we carry with us. 
The well known quickness of the London 
trad ple in meeting any demand in the 


market, has made them turn their minds to 
satisfy our wants, and our portable canteens 
and beds evince considerable ingenuity. They 
have also found means to extract and compress 
the essence of various things, so as to be car- 
ried in a small compass. Besides portable 
soup, we have essences of ham, coffee, and of 





officers of a troop or company generally mess 
together, one among them is uswally a good 
shot, and adds the produce of his day's sport 
to the common stock. It is high luck if ene 
of your brother officers has a catering talent, 
though he should alone exert it for the public 
good, and not like one of mine in 1808, who, 
the instant he arrived in a town, used to run 
and place all the Bizcocho shops under requisi- 
tion, and monopolize the contents for his sole 
use and benefit. ‘ 

But of all luxuries, nay necessaries, is the 
washerwoman’s vulgar beverage ; a decoction 
of what a friend of mine calls the Chinese 
weed—tea, the good qualities of which most 
of us so value, that we prefer filling with it our 
stores, than to have them replete with brandy. 
It requires milk, and obliges us to have goats, 
that accompany the baggage. Of late we 
have been so near the sea, that we have not 
only received all luxuries from England, but 
been obliged to look to that country for hay 
for the horses of the staff, and even cattle from 
Cork for the food of the troops. Lord Wel- 
lington has constantly received venison and 
game from the parks in Devon and Cornwall, 
and a patriotic butcher of the “ west contree,” 
sent his Lordship a baron of beef. Another 
tradesman, like in the fable of fortifying the 
city, who dealt in leather, sent his mite for the 
acceptance and aid of the leader of Britain's” 
bands, in the shape of a pair of boots. 

I lave entered so much into detail, that I 
must not leave you in the dark respecting the 
habits of our grand signieurs. Hospitality is 
generally shown by the general officers, many 
of whom have al! the staff of their divisions 
attached to their families. I had the good for- 
tune to be aid-de-camp for three years to a 
general officer, the liberality of whose esta- 
blishment was proverbial, generally having 
from eight to ten officers living at his expense, 
and whose entertainments would have done 
credit to the neighbourhood of St. James's. 
There are, however, some exceptions to these 
generous spirits, and | remember dining with 
a general officer, who was by no means cele- 
brated in this way, who gave us a joint so equi- 
vocal in size and shape, being too large for 
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venison, and too small for a haunch of beef, 
that none, however great our curiosity, dared 
ask what it was; nor do we know to this day, 
unless our conjectures were correct, that it 
was either the leg of a donkey or of a heavy 
dragoon, dressed like a cotellette & la mainténon, 
in his leather breeches. 


The family at head quarters is considerable, 
consisting, with the gentlemen attached to the 
Prince of Orange, from fifteen to eighteen 
officers, and covers are generally placed from 
twenty to twenty-four. 


Lord Wellington commemorates his old vic- 
tories by dinners on their anniversaries, and 
does not forget those he gained in India, of 
which the commandant of head quarters, who 
shared their dangers and glories, is not a little 
proud. You may, therefore, rest satisfied, that 
the honours of the head quarters of our army 
are done with liberality, and even during the 
most active operations, al! preparation is made 
at the town where the baggage is quartered, 
in case his Lordship should arrive; while, 
should he be detained, several mules laden 
with cold meat, and since we have been near 
the sea, with plenty of porter, and a due propor- 
tion of silver horns are sent to the front. His 
Lordship has a service of plate, for the same 
reason (to avoid breakage) that others have 
metal plates, dishes, &c. in their canteens. 
His Lordship sets a good example in his own 

rsonal baggage, scarce having any thing but 

is clethes, boxes of papers, and a little bed- 
stead, abcut twenty inches wide, without cur- 
tains, and on it a mattress of Russian leather. 
The whole of his baggage, including his batte- 
rie de cuisine for so many persons, does not 
require above seventy or eighty mules. Mar- 
shal Beresford has a table kept for him accord- 
ing to the Portuguese custom of finding their 
Marshals in the field, and has, as well as the 
commander of the cavalry, a silver service. 
We were amused at the house of the latter this 
winter, to see two footmen as in London, 
dressed in livery, and in breeches and stock- 


ings. 

"¥ vappese no army ever had less baggage : 

besides two calashes, one baionging to Lord 
offic 


Wellington and another to the er com- 
manding the corps of guards, a waggon con- 
taining the printing press for the publication 
of general orders and circulars, and our com- 
mon ammunition waggon and forges, there is 
not another carriage in the army. We have 
much less baggage than the French, although 
we oe tents to each company of infan- 
try. The French system, grown op during 
the revolutionary wars, of striking direct at 
reat objects, and the adoption of the dogma 
fhat the end sanctifies the means, to political 
subjects, made the health or welfare of the 
iers of little importanee, and camp equipage 
became incompatible with the velocity of their 
movements. 


But Lord Wellington thought the lives of 


Englishmen more valuable than the French | 


Marshals considered those of Frenchmen, and 
by a little arrangement, managed to give to 
the troops these shields from dew (which 
is the real use of tents), and which no chief 
who values the health of his men, or any coun- 





try that respects its armed citizens, should 
ever allow soldiers to be without. 

By taking for the tents the mules previously 
employed in carrying the camp kettles, the 
difficulty of carriage was overcome; while the 
culinary utensils were reduced in size and al- 
tered in composition, (from a utensil for ten 
men to one serviceable for six, and from iron 
to tin) becoming in consequence — of 
being carried in turns by the men. This was 
an invention by one of the English officers at- 
tached to Lord Beresford, and was in use 
among our faithful allies a year previous to 
our employment of them. This arrangement 
united the advantages of cover and overcoming 
the uncertainty of the arrival of the soldiers’ 
Batterie de cuisine ambulante. Though these 
“bell tents” were only intended for twelve 
inen, and thus only able to hold about half a 
complete company, what with sick and men on 
duty and other contingencies, they generally 
cover four-fifths of those who have a right to 
be in a state of repose.” 

The French use a great number of long 
narrow covered four-wheel waggons. At Vic- 
toria, their baggage, in which must be acca- 
mulated plunder for years, was enormous. On 
that occasion there fell into our hands upwards 
of 400 carriages, of all sorts and sizes, with 
two, four, and six horses and mules, containi 
all Joseph's court, the wives and families 
the French civil emp/oyés, and of those Span- 
iards who were in his service. The main 
road was so choked with carriages, with their 
doors open and steps down, the mules and 
horses standing in them, that we were obliged 
to go into the fields along the sides. I can 
only contpare it to the inmates of the carriages 
(allowing for the foreign shape and fashion) 
in Hyde Park, when it is at its height on a 
Sunday, being taken with a sudden panic, 
which must spread to their servants, and for 
them all to jump out and off, and tucking up 
their petticoats, and doffing the box coats, to 
run for their lives, under bare poles, across to 
Kensington Gardens, leaving the carriages 
and horses to take care of themselves. Six of 
Joseph's carriages, bearing the arms of Spain, 
with the imperial eagle on an escutcheon of 
pretence were captured, and much valuable 
property found in them. The baton of Mar- 
sha! Jourdain, the Major Gen. du Roi, was 
taken out of a carriage; and a trophy, purely 
French, of a still more unique and curious 
nature, was found in a vehicle bearing the 
royalarms. Several hundred of the long nar- 
row baggage-waggons were also captured, 
some of which contained under a tier of mus- 


| ket ammunition, a range of treasure in boxes 


and barrels. 

As my object is to make you quite au fait 
with a soldier's life, I must now admit, after 
having shown it to you in the best light, that 

nuded, and, 


| our sunshine is occasionally overclo 


in spite of ourselves and our philosophy, our 
comfort is destroyed and our merriment si- 
lenced. But if we compare our situation with 
that of the French, we ought to tulate 
ourselves on the feelings and policy land 





* The French after thirty-five years, are 
again about to make use of tents. 
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= on the side of justice, as the reverse | kept the billiard table in a house facing one 


bring on individuals, by the hat 
the whole population, all the miseries to which | 
our opponents were subject during the war in 
Spain and Portugal. Hostility in those coun- 
tries was not only made on the invaders by the 
Government, but by the mass of the popula- 
tion; and though the large towns had become 
aceustomed to the French, still the peasantry 
felt to the last, hatred and vengeance. These 


became blended in all their acts and ideas, and 
were even introduced in their national songs. 
Little couplets of four lines, or of two, with a 
senseless chorus, imitating the crowing of a | 
Gallic cock, sounding like kokaroo kokaroo | 





koo, were chanted by the very girls, during 
the evening dances, and accompanied by their 
tamborines. 

The inhabitants of the Peninsula thought | 
the French, who invaded and insulted their 
houses, could deserve no mercy; and the pea- | 
santry, who found a fit opportunity to shoot | 
one of them, felt no more compunction than in | 
destroying a polecat or other vermin. The | 
military ideas of the French only tolerated as 
a legitimate enemy those in uniform, and con- 
sidering all others they found armed as bri- 

nds put them to death without mercy. 

hese different views produced retaliation, | 
leading on both sides to horrid atrocities, and | 
for a long while no quarter was given or re- | 
ceived between the Guerillas and the enemy. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese murdered in | 
cold blood the stragglers, sick and even | 
wounded, who were eagerly sought out for de- 
struction, or what was worse, to be horribly | 
maimed and mutilated, and left to suffer 
agony, hunger and thirst, till a slow death, | 
which their butchers ensured before they left 
them, relieved them from their misery. 

At Talavera, the Spanish cavalry, who had 
been repulsed, from their own dastardly con- 
duct, by a couple of hundred French intantry, 
retiring along ground favourable to their ene- 
my, proved the truth of cowardice and cruelty 
being inseparable, by stabbing to death a few 
wretches struck down by the artillery and left 
on the road. They accompanied these horrors 
by taunting their victims on their never seeing 
again their homes or Paris! After the battle, 
they shot above a thousand helpless wretches 
on the ground ; and when the garrison of Pain- 
aaa marched out on their capitulation, the 

paniards watched on the flanks of the road 
towards Passages, and within the ehort space 
of time in which the column passed through 
their lines, massacred five men, whose cries 
might be heard by their comrades. At times 
the apparent tranquillity induced small parties 
of the French to enter a town or village, and 
when in the Placa, a fire would be commenced 
from the windows around, showering destruc- 
tion on the invaders. In Arragon and the 
country were Mina’s enterprises kept up the 
spirit of hostility, the French dreaded such a 
snare; and, on taking possession of a town, 
ordered all the windows to be closed. One of 
their moving columns passing through Tafal!a, 
were bivouacked in the Placa, while the 
French, on the alert against treachery and 
surprise, had sentries watching the closed win- 
dows; the curiosity of an old woman, who 





| have seen. 


of, | side of the small square, offered an example of 


one of the nearest escapes | ever recollect to 
The good old woman, perhaps 
anxious to earn an honest penny by the officers 
trying their skill with her cues and balls, slow- 
ly opened one of the wooden doors leading into 
the balcony ; two sentries, without farther 
notice, instantly fired, and the balls passed 
through the wood on each side of her person 
into the opposite wall of the room, in such @ 
direction that it was afterwards impossible to 
place her but in one cramped position for the 
two shots to pass her person harmless. To 
avoid mishaps of this nature, the French were 
often obliged to forego the advantage of cover 
offered by the houses, and in abe to keep 
their troops concentrated, remained in bivouac, 
removing the furniture, &c. from the houses, 
without the towns. Their communications 
were entirely cut off, even between the largest 
towns, and it often required several hundred 
men, and evea at times a whole battalion or 
regiment of cavalry, Lo ensure the delivery of 
a single letter or despatch to a neighbourin, 
post: these were ofien obliged to be fortified, 
in which the French showed great skill, 
making choice of large houses, which they 
strengthened. 

General Franceschi, one of their most active 
officers of light cavalry, having most impru- 
dently declined an escort, was taken near Za- 
mora, early in 1809, and afterwards died at 
Granada, in prison. The Guerillas, posted in 
countries difkeult of access, as much actuated 
by hope of plunder as patriotism, were con- 
stantly on the alert; and the corps under the 
enterprising Mina, established in the valley of 
Arragon and Biscay, at the very threshold of 
France, otrpseptes all supplies not accompa- 
nied by a little army. Large supplies of 
clothes and stores fell occasionally into their 
hands, and in 1813-14, the infantry of Mina 
were in French uniforms. An officer of Gue- 
rillas, on one occasion, brought his plunder for 
sale to head-quarters, shia we conceived to 
be, from the choice and number of patterns, 
the travelling stock of a tailor. e were 
shown a badges of embroidery and beau- 
tiful cyphers, (several with that of Marie 
Louise,) intended for collars, cuffs, and skirts 
of coats, besides some splendid sashes. The 
Guerilla captain understood so well to march- 
ander, and remained so long at head-quarters, 
that we were all satisfied he was less patriotic 
than mercenary. Do not suppose that we give 
the like credit to the Guerillas as you have 
done in England; for, however they may have 
annoyed and even distressed the enemy, and 
rendered necessary the employment of large 
bodies of troops to keep up communication, 
they never could nor would have liberated 
their country. Their petty mountain warfare 
could not lead to great results, while their 
miserable armies only entered the plains to be 
dispersed, and, but for our forces, all the best 
and accessible countries of every provinee were 
permanently subdued. 

But if we are more fortunate in France than 
the imperial troops were in Spain, still we 
have no more reason than other mortals to 
a9" exemption from other inconveniences, 
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troubles, or misfortunes ; and that we are not 
can be proved, from my feeling capable, from 
personal experience, to write a new, volumi- 
nous, revised and corrected edition of the Mise- 
ries (not only of Human but) of Military Life. 
In pity, however, to your feelings, I will not 
shock 
those disagreements which are only annoying, 
and gradually, in an ascending scale, recount 
those to be considered positive misfortunes. 
You folks in England apostrophize the 
bad weather because you are detained at home, 
now in such a case we have no such cause of 
complaint; as, should it rain cats and dogs, or 
rate and mice into the barga 
right to suppose it will keep the French at 
home, and we are bound, as long as they re- 
main in the field (let it be ever so deep, muddy, 
or ploughed) to take up the game of brag, and 
see who will stick in the dirt the longest. 
This is a serious drawback on the joys of cam- 
paigning, and if it lasts long is severely felt by 
men and horses. There are no means of cop- 
ing with it, for operations do not cease, and 
the only consolation, is the reflection that all 
are equally exposed, as long as it chooses to 

epper and soak, whether the liege subjects of 

ing George, of Ferdinando, of the Principe 
Regente, or of sa Majesté Imperiale l'Empereur 
des Francais. 

We have remarked, that the moment either 
army begins to retreat, the agrémens of such 
a movement are invariably increased by inces- 
sant rains. Bad weather produces a variety of 

tty miseries worthy of being recorded in the 


improved edition | contemplate ; such as sleep- | 


ing all-night in a ploughed field, so thoroughly 
saturated with rain, as on getting up in the 
ing, to find that the wet soil has taken 
with such nicety a profile mould of your per- 
gon, that it only requires the fused bronze to 
commemorate the interesting circumstance 
and your virtues in a pedestrian statue. Cold 
has its consequences as well as wet ; and it is 
far from satisfactory, on waking, to find that 
in hugging, not your pillow, but the camp-fire, 
one extremity is frost-bitten, while the other, 
it signifies not which, has suffered as much 
from the heat, and that either your cap is 
singed and baked into the shape of a coal-scut- 
tle, or your boots roasted and shrunk into inef- 
ficiency! These are only exterior miseries, 
buat they come, if possible, more home when 
they extend to the interior economy. More 
than once it has happened to me, after looking 
to the boiling pot with great self-complacency, 
- and enjoying already by anticipation its con- 
tents, to suffer a double disappointment, both 
in reality and imagination, by a sudden “ call 


to arms. 

I still feel the pang of seeing the whole din- 
ner thrown away, in order to carry away the 
camp-kettle, to be oo again when kind 

e 


Providence, who feeds the sparrows, should 


give us another opportunity, within any indefi- | 


nite period, of again cooking! But we have 
often had the pleasure of eating the French- 
men's pottage; and after driving them from 
their position at Grigon, in front of Oporto, 
and the following day out of that city, we sup- 
= off the very dinner, and according to the 
ill of fare ordered in the morning, of the 


ou at the outset, but commence with | 





in, we have no | 
| bility of cure and improvement,) and are with- 
| out doubt never ceasing torments. 





| city, with a 
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French general. One of my gallant brother 
officers used to say it was capable of demon- 
stration, that during a campaign no man is 
justified in only eating when hungry; bat 
bound on every occasion, not so much in defer- 
ence to his feelings, but to ensure his efficiency 
to the State, to accept every thing offered 
him to eat, even should he, within an hour 
previous, have gormandized like an anaconda, 
as it is a farther security against starvation for 
one more hour to come. 

The baggage and mules are certainly, what 
folks call, necessary evils, (which, by the by, 


| also appears to me the worst of recommenda- 


tions and consolations, implying all impossi- 


I remem- 
ber, after having purchased an expensive mule, 
discovering too late that he had a most un- 
happy penchant for laying down when loaded 
with your valuables in every brook he crossed, 
which was of sufficient depth to wet all you 
possess on earth! Sometimes, from the stu- 
pidity of your servants, or from wrong infor- 
mation, we are left for two, three, or more 
days without our baggage; during which time, 
besides the inconvenience, you suffer the addi- 
tional horror of anticipating their loss or cap- 
ture by the enemy. The loss of baggage is, I 
think, the acmé of distress. No one a more 
than they themselves require, and there are 
no means of procuring “a refit” nearer than 
London,—a reflection as gratifying as the as- 
surances of the Portuguese shopkeepers, who, 
in the petty villages, perhaps 200 miles from 
the capital, on being asked for some article of 
which they could not boast ion, would 
console you by adding, “‘ 4qui ndé ha en Lisboa 
muito !" 

Having explained to you the difficulty of 
transport, you will easily conceive the trouble 
occasioned by a sumpter-mule, from the fric- 
tion or bad fitting of the pack-saddle, having a 
sore back. Noone has spare mules to aid you, 
and but for a long halt, or accidentally finding 
a mule for sale, you take the next day “a long, 
last, lingering look” at that — of your 
baggage which, during the stillness of the pze- 
ceding night, you may have made your 
mind to leave behind. A horse, your favourite 
charger for instance, being incapacitated from 
the like, or from any other cause, stands high 
in the list of misfortunes, as, without any great 
compliment to our feelings, nothing is more 
painful to a soldier than to be the less efficient 
for any call of duty than his companions; for 
this cause I have always a led horse. 

But I must conclude, even thus abruptly, as 
I am assured this letter will be forwarded di- 
rect to England, via Bourdeaux, over which 

i its depéts of wine, now waves the 
standard of England. 
Believe me, my dear —— 
Most truly yours, 





Zaeavevetsc 325 oor 
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From the Foreign Quarteriy Review. 
FRENCH CRIMINAL TRIALS.* 


Ir is a very remarkable circumstance, that, 
in place of increasing in number and variety 
with the progress of social life and the super- 
addition of artificial to natural feelings, the 
causes of crime should actually seem to have 
diminished, at least in numerical force. It is 
remarkable, however, only at first sight, or 
when viewed as an insulated fact; for in real- 


ity it forms an unavoidable part of the history | 
o 


the human race, and agrees in the nicest 
manner with the context. In the earlier stages 
of society, to enumerate the incentives to crime 
was to run over the whole catalogue of human 
passions ; in our era the motives of the robber, 
the forger, the assassin, nay, the seducer, some- 
times, may be all resolved into one. The 
breach of the Eighth and Tenth Command- 
ments is, at the present day, either the cause 
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or object of almost every other crime. Love, 
fear, and hate, all the mightier tyrants of our 


nature, that once ruled the hearts of men and | 


the destinies of the world, are molten into the 
golden substance of Avarice. The mercenary 
character of crimes will be found to be in exact 
proportion to the refinement of the country in 
which ver | are perpetrated. In Ireland, for 
instance, there is more poverty than in Eng- 
land, and her calendar is blotted with more 
blood ; yet there are fewer murders committed 
there from mercenary motives than in this 
more civilized country. On the continent, 
France has the honour of exhibiting in her 
crimes a much clearer title to that distinction 
of refinement, which she knows so well how to 
appreciate, than any of ber neighbours. 

ut even in those parts of the continent 


nearest resembling England in intellect and | 


activity, we observe a singular difference in 
the characteristics of crime. The genius of 
the continental nations has contrived to throw 
a kind of melodramatic air over their bloodiest 
deeds ; there is a magnificence in the concep- 
tion, and an exaggerated atrocity in the details, 
by which our feelings are divided between hor- 
ror and surprise. 

On turning to the first pages of the volumes 
before us, we find two persons in the station of 
gentlemen, in order to free themselves from 
some debts, and become masters of a little pro- 
perty, resolving to murder their friend, a per- 
son of consideration and respectability in the 
place. They lie in wait for him jn the street, 
drag him into a house of public debauchery at 
an early hour in the evening, place him delibe- 
rately upon a table, and cut his throat in the 
presence of several men and women whom 
they had engaged, by means of the most insig- 
nificant bribes, to assist them. They wrap the 
body in a cloth, march publicly to the river 
and throw it in, and then complete the execu- 
tion of their plan by going openly to the house 
of the deceased, and, in the presence of his 
servant, removing the property they coveted. 
Farther on, a young man, reduced to some pe- 
cuniary necessity, withoat dreaming for a mo- 





* Causes Criminelles Célébres du dix neu- 
viéme siécle, redigées par une Societé d’Avo- 


cats. 4 vols.8vo. Paris. 1828. 
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ment of such ordinary modes of relieving him- 
self as going upon the highway or picking 
pockets, murders his aunt by stabbing her re- 
peatedly in the breast, and cuts off his brother's 
head, legs, and thighs, which he throws into 
the river and the streets. But there is some- 
times an episode in the romance—an underplot 
interwoven with the most horrible scenes of 
the tragedy, which relieves us for the moment 
of its presence like a well found in the desart. 
In the first case we have mentioned, for exam- 
ple, there are two lovers, accomplices of the 
murderers, who, at the denouement, exhibit 
feelings which we could hardly conceive to be 
capable of existing in such circumstances. 
The girl, who escapes with imprisonment, im- 
plores permission to share the fate of her lover 
who is condemned to die; while he, over- 
whelmed with grief at his mistress’s misfor- 
tune, scarcely feels the bitterness of his own. 
Before presenting to our readers, however, an 
account of some of the incidents detailed in 
these volumes, which it is our purpuse to do, 
it will, perhaps, not be considered superfluous 
if we take a very brief view of the criminal 
laws and institutions of France as they exist at 
the present day. 

The old system, with its hoary load of cor- 
ruption and absurdity, was levelled to the dust 
by the revolution. The fabric erected in its 
stead, however, in its hastily-placed and incon- 
gruous materials, exhibited tokens of the fever- 
ish spirit of the time; and it was not till the 
year 1808, that a Code was promulgated, 
which, with some unimportant modifications, 
remains in force to this dav. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this celebrated 
code, the power of prosecuting for offences is 
left cutioulgein the hands of the appointed fune- 
tionaries of the law, who may prosecute or not 
as they think proper ; but this abuse, monstrous 
and disgusting as it seems in theory, is par- 
tially corrected in practice by the power which 
resides in individuals of summoning a suspected 
party at once before the judge of police, and 
thns, at least, of producing a discussion. Arti- 
cle 9 of the Code of Criminal Instruction enu- 
merates the functionaries by whom judiciar 
police is to be administered. Of these, with 
the exception of the judges of instruction, who 
have some discretionary power, the Procureur 
du Roi in each arrondissement is the chief; he 
again is governed by the Procureur General of 
the Court of Appeal, who is himself under the 
immediate superintendance of the minister. 

1. The Court of Simple or Ordinary Police 
takes cognizance of offences involving no 
greater punishment than a fine of fifteen francs 
or five days’ imprisonment. It is divided into 
two different tribunals, one of which, consist- 
ing of the mayors of communes assisted by the 
* juges de paix,” determines on cases occur- 
ring in the commune when the accused are 
taken in the fact, when they are inhabitants of 
the commune, or when the parties present 
themselves with their witnesses, demanding no 
more than the small pecuniary fine. The se- 
cond tribunal, composed of the Juges de Paix, 
has charge of the graver offences of this class. 

2. The Court of Correctional Police, to which 
appeals from the above are carried, is held by 
the inferior judges, “juges de premiére in- 
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stance,” who take cognizance of offences in- 
volving only a pecuniary punishment, a temp 
rary imprisonment in 2 house of correction, 
or the interruption of certain civil or civic 
rights. 

3. The Criminal, or High Criminal Court, is 
the tribunal for the trial of offences to which a 
greater punishment is annexed than that of 
temporary imprisonment. It is held in courts 
of assize, once a month in Paris, and four times 
a year in the other departments. It is com- 

d of five members of the Court of Appeal 
in departments where that court is established ; 
and in other departments, of one member of 
the Court of Appeal assisted by four judges of 
the inferior court of the place where the assize 
is held. In the former case, the Procurenr 
General, or one of his substitutes, fills the 
place of public accuser: in the latter, the same 
functions are performed by the Procureur du 
Roi, or one of his substitutes. 

4. The Courts of Appeal, or royal courts, of 
the members of which the High Criminal! Court 
is chiefly composed, besides other duties, hear 
appeals from the Court of Correctional Police, 
and pronounce the ‘ mises en accusation.” 

5. The Court of Cassation annuls sentences,” 
judgments,t and decrees,t which are attacked 
on the score of incompetence in the court de- 
ciding, or on that of its having exceeded its 
powers; and for any express contravention of | 
the law, or violation of prescribed forms. But | 
the decree of this court is not itself final; the | 
prisoners may be retained in custody, and the | 
trial carried anew to a court of assize. } 

6. In its judicial functions, the Chamber of | 

Peers is competent to the arrest and trial of its | 
own members, to the impeachment of minis- 
ters, and to the disposal of cases of high trea- 
son. 
7. The Chamber of Deputies has the power 
of arresting its own members during the ses- 
sion; bat if taken in the fact of committing a 
crime, the privilege of the deputies ceases, and | 
they may be seized like any other persons by 
the witness. 

Such, inlimine, is the materiel of the French 
system of criminal law; but it is necessary to | 
point out a few peculiarities worthy of remark 
before we look at the machine in operation. | 
We shall avoid the details of the steps that are | 
taken before the criminal is brought to a public | 
trial; bat these, be it remembered, are all pri- 
vate. The body politic is no sooner wounded 
by the perpetration of a crime, than its feelers 
—the police officers, the gens d’armes, the 
judges of instruction, are all on the alert; they 
secure the criminal, the accomplice, the wit- 
ness, the accuser; they drag suspected persons | 
inte solitude and darkness, and with an art 
founded on the metaphysical discoveries of the 
inquisition, wring confessions, false or true, | 
from their breast. Ingenuity and sagacity on 
the part of the inquirers make up for every | 
thing ; the most insidious questions are pér- | 
mitted, provided they produce replies, and | 
even direct bribes are allowed to be adminis- 
tered, since it is their tendency to elicit infor- | 


* Of the Jo de Paix. 
t Of tribu de premiere instance. 
t Of the royal courts. 








| orders to redouble his severity. 


| they substitute 


| lege of groaning in secret.” 
| ments vary at the pleasure of the inferior offi- 


| 8v¥o. 
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mation. The strong parts and the weaknesses 
of human character are alike assailed by these 
new experimental philosophers: in a celebrated 
trial on the banks of the Rhine, a prisoner de- 
nounced one of the comrades of his misfortane 
each time he was permitted to see his wife ; 
and on another occasion the same satisfactory 
results were obtained by a suit of new clothes 
being administered to an incarcerated dandy.” 

When temptations fail, those mild placebos 
of the law, recourse is had to stronger and more 
efficacious measures. Solitary imprisonment 
is then the dose prescribed by the lege! purge- 
tor; but as these words can convey no ideas to 
the uninitiated of the real severity of the pu- 
nishment, we shall translate a sentence or two 
from a popular writert descriptive of the regime 
of French prisons. 

“ The individual who is put to this kind of 
torture,—and every one included in the accu- 
sation is probably in the same case,—is thrown 
into a dungeon very often narrow, damp, air- 
less, paved with stones, and lighted onl 
through a wicket in the barred window. 
wretched palliasse, and a bucket which com- 
pletes the infection of the air, are the only fur- 
niture. Neither chair nor table is allowed; 
reading and writing are forbidden; bread and 
water in small quantities are the only nourish- 
ment afforded; and the accused is sometimes 
even deprived of a part of his clothes before he 
enters.”’ 

“From time to time,” says M. Berenger,t 
“he is taken out of this horrible place, and 
conducted before the examining judge; but his 
recollections are confused, he hardly remem- 
bers at all; and after several interrogatories it 


| is a miracle if the incoherence of his answers 
| does pot afford some contradictions on which 


to found afterwards new articles of accusation. 
Returned to prison, if he has not fulfilled the 
expectations of the judge, the governor has 
Thus, some- 
times when the horror of solitude has been able 
on a highly tempered mind, 
or this treatinent another kind 
of punishment. The dazzling light of a re- 
flecting-lamp, flashes suddenly in the dark- 
ness; the stream of searching brilliance is 
turned upon the pallet of the prisoner, who 
shats his weak eyes upon the annoying glare. 
An agent of the police, sitting before a table 
at the other end of the dungeon, looks at him 


to effect 7 


| in silence ; he watches his movements, he al- 
| lows not a single sigh to escape without writing 


it down; he puts together the words and com- 
plaints that are extorted from him by pain; 
and deprives his victim of the last consolation 
which is refused to the unfortunate, the privi- 
“ These punish- 


cers to whom their infliction is confided. The 
duration of this new kind of torture has no 
other limits than the will of the judge. Some 
have been detained in this manner for three 








| Rey “Des Institutions Judiciairesde l'An- 


gieterre, &c.” 


1 M. Comte. Preface to his translation of 


| Phillips on Juries. 


t De la Justice Criminelle en France, &c. 
Paris, 1818. 
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months, others for five months, and others 

in for eleven months. We have known 
the term extended even to eighteen months 
and a half; and in fact there is no apparent 
reason why it should not be carried the length 
of perpetual imprisonment.” 

A person arrested merely on suspicion, and 
who was soon after obliged to be set at liberty, 
nothing having been proved against him, had 
constantly denied the facts of which he was 
accused, notwithstanding the rigour of this se- 
cret punishment. What wastobedone? The 
judge of police ordered him to be released from 

is dungeon, where there was a little air and 
light, and plunged into a vaulted cavern seven 
or eight feet square, which had no other win- 
dow than a wicket fitted into the door; and 
they had the barbarity to shut this wicket. The 
latter little aggravating circumstance was ac- 
counted for by the jailer, who coolly told the 
inquirers, that having some rich smugglers 
who boarded with him, and had often occasion 
to be near the place in question, he was fearful 
that these gentlemen might be incommoded 
by the pestiferous air which escaped from the 
vault! This anecdote is given on the autho- 
rity of M. Rey, the author of the work re- 
viewed in our third number; and the two pre- 





| ceptions rather than the rule. 
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single word ; but even taking it for granted, in 
the spirit of the French law, that every sus- 
pected person is guilty, ‘it is monstrous to de- 
sire a man to criminate himself. “ Then,” 
say the advocates of the system, “ ought a cri- 
minal to be allowed to escape, merely because 
there have been no witnesses of the crime ?"’ 
We think he ought. Better is it that society 
should suffer than commit injustice, or outrage 
nature. But, at the same time, if our space 
permitted, we should have no difficulty in 
showing that the injury sustained by the com- 
munity would be very trifling in degree, if not 
altogether imaginary. 

Witnesses are always present—dumb, per- 
haps, but eloquent. The criminal is involved 
in a labyrinth of circumstances which termi- 
nates almost invariably in discovery. The 
history of great crimes is so full of illustrations 
of this fact, that examples of an opposite ten- 
dency must be considered as forming the ex- 
In England, 


| where the interrogatory system is held in ab- 
| horrence, and where criminals, publicly known 


as such, are daily escaping the punishment of 
their crimes, this is very rarely indeed oom 


| to the want of proof. A mistake in the spel 


ceding quotations from authors, one of whom | 


belongs to the bar, and the other to the magis- 
tracy. 

We may add, that it is not long since the 
actual torture had its defenders in France; 
and we are only surprised—looking at such de- 
tails as the preceding—that the defence was 
not successful. The reasons given by M. Cot- 


triumph the most hardened offender. 


ing of a name—a technical error of the least 
possible importance—is sufficient to wr 
me- 


| morable instance of this singularity in our eri- 
| minal laws occurred not long since, in the case 
| of a man who cut off his infant's head in 
| Whitechapel. His guilt was proved to demon- 


tu* for the adoption of the present system of | 
| from the bar of justice. A case of this descrip- 


interrogatory, would apply equally well to that 
which was emphatically called “the question.” 

“ We allege, in excuse, that public tranquil- 
lity cannot be maintained unless the guilty are 
prevented from escaping the penalty they have 
incurred; and, we think, consequently, that 
nothing ought to be neglected to render their 
punishment more certain, and that we should 
by no means deprive ourselves of the aid of the 
interrogatory, the most irresistible of all means 
of conviction. We think, besides, that every 
individual owes an account of his conduct to 
the magistrate when he becomes an object of 
suspicion; and that none but the bad would 
refuse the explanations demanded. We, there- 
fore, make no scruple of detaining a prisoner 
in gaol as long as any hope remains of obtain- 
ing evidence of his guilt; nor of preventing 
him from holding any communication—press- 
ing him with questions ding him with 
snares—precipitating him into contradictions, 
and offering him a thousand temptations to 
acknowledge his crime.” 

In reasoning upon this subject, M. Cottu, 
although in sume respects a liberal and en- 
lightened writer, takes no notice of the very 
obvious circumstance, that in many instances 
the confession demanded of the prisoner may 
be withheld—not becaure he is guilty—but be- 
cause he is innocent. In presenting this con- 
sideration to the mind, it is needless to add a 





* In his well known work, published a few 
years since, “ On the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice in England.” 





stration; but, forsooth, some error had occur- 
red in the name of the murdered child, and 
the infanticide father was dismissed unharmed 


tion could not readily have oceurred in France ; 


| but if it had, the public prosecutor would have 
| availed himself of his right of appeal, which 


he possesses in common with the prisoner, and 
a new trial would have taken place. In this 
country, as we shall have occasion to observe, 
no man can be tried twice for the same crime. 

At the introduction of the jury into France, 
the right which is now vested in the royal 


| courts, of sending the accused to trial, was in 


| 





the hands of the people, as well as that of af- 
terwards deciding upon his guilt. There were 
three or four grand juries in each department, 
and these met once or twice every month, to 
the number of about 768 yearly for each de- 
partment, or at least 334, if we take their con- 
vocations at once a month. They were taken 
indifferently from the general jury list of the 
department; directed in their operations by 
the president of the correctional tribunal of 
the district, under the denomination of direc- 
tor of the jary ; and furnished, for their guid- 
ance, with the complaint, and the written de- 
clarations of the witnesses. It may easily be 
supposed, that a machine so rude and so cum- 
brous as this, was not found to work very well; 
but, instead of improving upon the principle, 
and correcting what was faulty in the details, 
the legislators of France threw it aside altoge- 
ther, and transferred the right of the “ mises 
en accusation” to the royal courts. In England 
the grand jury is not chosen indifferently from 
the lists, but always with reference to the de- 
gree of intelligence or knowledge in the indi- 
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vidual, supposed to be implied by his rank in 
society ; and, besides, it is not convened in 
petty districts, where local interests and preju- 
dices are sure to bear the sway, but in the chief 
town of the province. 

After the tribunal “de premiére instance” 
decides on sending the affair submitted to it 
before the procureur-general, the latter must 
in ten days give in a report on the subject to 
the section of the royal court which is especi- 
ally charged with “ mises en accusation,” and 
which sits once a week in the conacil chamber 
for the purpose of getting through this basi- 
ness. No examinations are taken here ; but if 
satisfied with the ex parte statements laid be- 
fore it, the court comes in three days to a re- 
solution to send the cause before the court of 
assize. The procureur-general then draws up 
the act of accusation. The prisoner being at 
length brought into court for a public hearing 
of the cause, his counsel is admonished by the 
president that he must say nothing against his 
conscience. The jury, consisting of twelve 
men selected from three hundred of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the department, hav- 
ing been previously subjected to the challenge 
both of the accuser and the accused, are then 
sworn to nearly the same effect as in this coun- 
try, and the trial proceeds. 

The president enters into a long and severe 
examination of the accused ; he questions and 
cross-questions him; sifts his answers before 
the jury, and blows away the chaff in derision ; 
hunts him through the labyrinths of falsehood 
or folly ; becomes exaspersted with resistance, 
and, if baffled, breaks into angry invectives.* 
All this is not to be wondered at, for the presi- 
dent is a member of the royal court, which has 
already expressed its opinion of the guilt of the 
prisoner The witnesses are then examined, 
and confronted with the accused; the presi- 
dent returning every moment with redoubled 
energy to fasten upon his vietim, and vindi- 
cate the wisdom of the royal courts. 

The procureur-general next rises to support 
the charge ; but, as we would nut be suspected 
of exaggeration, we shall borrow on this occa- 
sion the words of a courisellor of the royal 
court of Paris, M. Cottu, whom we have al- 
ready quoted :— 

“ Here it is that the harsh and inflexible cus- 
tom of our old criminal courts has been unhap- 
pily preserved in all ‘ts frightful energy. The 
prisoner is not yet convicted, and he is already 
treated as if the crime were proved; he is 
loaded with the most insulting epithets, and | 
have sometimes seen him brow-beaten in the 
most shameful manner. A slight incipient re- 
form has been introduced on this point at the 
bar of the royal court of Paris ; but the barba- 
rous usage is still general throughout France ; 
it forms part of our judiciary system—is trans- 
mitted from magistrate to magistrate, and de- 

rades our national character in the eyes of a 
joreigner.” 

The prisoner's counse! then replies, and 
sometimes the procureur-general rejoins — 
When the latter is the case, a scene of alter- 





* « Becomes almost his enemy,” according 
to M. Cottu. The qualifying adverb, we fear, 
might be dispensed with. 
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cation frequently ensues, resembling nothing 
in nature but a tap-room quarrel, ora debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; ae the i- 
dent sums up, and, if we may believe Cottu, 
his personal exasperation, which had been 
working itself into fary during the trial, finds 
a dreadfal vent in cruelty and injustice. 

Unanimity on the part of the jury is not re- 
quisite, the verdict being carried by a majori- 
ty ; but, nevertheless, unanimity is so gene- 
rally the result of their laborious deliberations, 
that it is said, out of 1800 cases tried at Paris 
in four years and a half, there were only twenty- 
one decided by a simple majority. In Eng- 
land, the opinions of the jurors are formed 
while the trial proceeds, and their collective 
decision is generally given very speedily after 
the summing up of the judge—sometimes even 
without Gir retiring at all from the box. But 
in France they carry with them into their con- 
sulting-room a whele bundle of papers ; and in 
their technicalities and intricacies, and in eri- 
ticisms on the code, and long speeches from 
one another, the impression made by the trial, 
unless their faculties be very retentive indeed, 
is either dimmed or destroyed. 

No one from whom the accused is immedi- 
ately descended can be heard as a witness 
against him, nor can his own children or grand- 
children ; neither can his brothers and sisters, 
nor those allied to him in the same degree ; nor 
his wife, even after a separation has taken 
place; nor informers, who are rewarded by 
law. A new character, or at least one not 
known in England, now makes his appearance. 
This is the civil party in the cause; for in 
France a criminal trial usually involves a ques- 
tion of damages for injury sustained by the 
crime, which is tried at the same time, and be- 
fore the same judges. 

It does not come within our plan to enter 
into an examination of the acknowledged ab- 
surdities and abuses of our own venerable sys- 
tem, a duty which we willingly leave in the 
able hands of Mr. Peel ; but we may allow our- 
selves to make a general remark or two on the 
position of the accused before the bar of either 
country. In France the “ pourvoi en cassa- 
tion” would seem at first sight to be of im- 
mense and peculiar service to the prisoner. 
The Court of Cassation is a tribunal for the 
decision of questions involving a supposed con- 
travention of the forms of law ; but the effect 
of its decree, imagining it to be favourable to 
the prisoner's appeal, is merely to send the 
cause before another court of assize. The ut- 
most benefits, therefore, which the accused can 
derive from it, are, a certain additional time 
for the production of his witnesses, the chance 
of a more careless or merciful jury, and, in 
consequence of the lapse of time, an abatement 
of the prejudice which might be supposed to 
haant the minds of the arbiters of his fate in 
the case of a foul and recent crime. In Eng- 
land the presiding judge determines, in most 
cases, such questions himself, and thus in fact 
makes the laws of the country; for afterwards 
it is not the Statute-Book, but Ais dictum, 
which is quoted as a guide in future decisions. 
When the question is of an exceedingly grave 
or difficult nature, the judge usually leaves it 
to the collective opinion of the twelve judges, 
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in reality the English court of cas- 

and with greater powers than that of 
France ; for in this country no man can be 
tried twice for the same crime. In France the 
prisoner is allowed a counsel; but there are 
narrow limits set to his communication with 
his legal defender, besides that the advocate, 
in compliance with the law, must be satisfied 
of his constituent’s innocence, to be of any 
use.* In England, the judge is, in most cases, 


the counsel of the prisoner; he warns him | 


rous avowals, and watches his 


a jealous eye, lest by unautho- 
h ld 


against da 
accusers wi 
rized questions to the wit , they 





produce a more unfavourable, however cor- | 


rect, impression on the minds of the jury than 
is actually necessary. In France, the prisoner 
is examined as an evidence against himself, 
and, with the exception of the shackled ser- 


vices of his advocate, has nothing whatever to | 


look to for comfort or assistance. The presi- 
dent is generally a still bitterer enemy than 
the public accuser ; the civil advocate adds his 
voice to the clamour ; and the civil party him- 
self, so closely identified with the effects of the 
crime, brings as it were the corpus delicti be- 
fore the eyes of the jury, and, like Mark An- 
tony mourning the death of Cesar, points visi- 
bly to the wounds, and calls aloud for ven- 
geance. {n England, with a kind of national 
generosity, the accused are thrown into the 
arena, unarmed indeed, but with many ave- 
nues of escape before them, In France, where 


the laws are more lenient, the outlets from | 


the fatel circle are shut, and legal vengeance 
is only balked when it lies down before inno- 
cence, like a wild beast crouching at the feet 
of maiden purity. Are the instincts of the 
beast and the law both apocryphal ? 
land, in fine, our wish to detect and punish 
guilt is checked by a fear of injuring inno- 
cence; in France the purpose is to detect and 
punish guilt at any rate. 

But, perhaps, the most characteristic differ- 
ence between the two countries, in their ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, may be found 


in the comparative degree of regard exhibited 


to popular feelings and prejudices. In Eng- 
land, there is no obvious connexion betwecn 
the legal body and the government. 
courts of law seem to belong to the people; 
and the king, when necessary, sends his agent 
there to plead for justice, like the mere func- 
tionary of some public body. Military inter- 
ference is unknown, except when demanded 
in extreme cases by the magistrates} and the 
law officers, whose duty it is to effect arrests, 


are armed only with the baton of their office— | 


possessing, of course, like any other class of 
fadividuale, the ee arom of providing 


themselves with a case of pistols, when the ser- 
vice to be performed threatens danger. In 
France, on the contrary, the whole system of 
criminal justice rests mainly upon the govern- 
ment. The gens d’armes, its ostensible and 
unequivocal agents, pounce publicly upon 
their prey; and even in some cases examine 





* This, it must be confessed; is very fre- 


quently disregarded; but an advocate guilty of 
ear or corruption may plead the ri- 
gour of the law as his apology, 


In Eng- | 
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the prisoner and the witnesses with a minute- 
ness which in this country would not be tole- 
rated in a police magistrate. Prefects, the 
paid agents of government, interfere as openly 
in the administration of justice as the magis- 
trates, or the justices of peace; every thing 
wears an air of royal authority, and the people 
are reminded by a thousand significant tokens 
| “that they have nothing to do with the laws 
| but to obey them.” 
We ought now to proceed to notice some of 
the cases in the volumes before us. 
| There is some difficulty, however, in the se- 
| lection. Four thousand years after the birth 
| of crime, it may well be imagined that people 
| have become critical and fastidious on this sub- 
| ject. Taste as well as instinct enters into the 
| question; we weep by rule as much as by sym- 
pathy. This is not to be wondered at. The 
only remarkable thing is, ‘‘at after mankind 
| have been committing crimes of all sorts and 
| sizes for forty centuries, our attention should 
be vehemently stirred by any act of guilt what- 
ever. It is a puerility to call the uncontrol- 
lable and mysterious feeling which impels us to 
| read and listen when the subject is of this na- 
| ture,—and to gloat, as it were, upon the loath- 
| some details of misery and guilt,—a vulgar 
passion. It is a human passion. In this the 
| learned and the ignorant, and the coarse-mind- 
| ed and the intellectual are alike. Our attrac- 
| tion is twofold: a sympathy with the injured, 
| and a sympathy with the guilty. There is 
something in the purest bosom which acknow- 
| ledges an awful tellowship of humanity even 
| with those who are held, by their deeds, to ovt- 
| rage human nature ;—a still small voice with- 
| in, which says in a moral as well as a physical 
sense, “to corruption, thou art my father—to 
| the worm, thou art my brother and my sister.” 
| This is the essence of human nature, and the 
internal evidence of tie great truths. of reli- 
gion. Crime is within us, and around us; its 
seeds are in our heart; its blossoms and bitter 
fruits hang above our path; it is 
“ That deadly Upas—that all blasting tree 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches 


The skies, that rain their plagues on men like 
dew.” 


It is the business of our thoughts, the stimu- 
| lant of our wishes, the subject of our prayers, 
the theme of our studies, the life of our amuse- 
ments ; it is the very body of history ; it is the 
we soul of romance. 

he proceedings of the tribunals instituted 
in every civilized society for the check and 
punishment of the crimes of individuals, are 
perhaps the most truly interesting of all pub- 
lic transactions; and it is not a little extraor- 
dinary that no attempt has as yet been made, 
on a large scale, to divest them of their tedious 
but unavoidable technicalities, and thus to pre- 
sent, in the essence of the various judicial in- 
quiries, an actual and continuous history of 
crime. In England, with the exception of a 
| few insulated volumes, the “ Newgate Calen- 
dar” is the only record we have of the crimes 
of the people ; but the compilers of this work 
have unfortunately proceeded on the idea al- 
luded to above, that such documents, from 
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their nature, can only be intended to adminis- 
ter to the base appetites of the “ vulgar.” In 
France, “Les Causes Célébres,” the magna 
of the volumes before us, was under- 
taken from more ambitious motives, and per- 
haps with more correct ideas of the true pur- 
pose and utility of such a work ; but M. Guyot 
de Pitaval appears not to have been very well 
fitted for the task, and his collections, would 
require, perhaps, more purification than they 
are worth, to be made to answer any useful 
ur . This process, indeed was attempted 
y M. Richer, in a new edition of De Pitaval, 
but not with very flattering success; and, in 
1787, a popular authoress familiarized the Eng- 
lish reader, at least with the name of the work, 
by a series of relations* which, coming as they 
did, from an experienced pen, only exhibited 
more clearly the defects of the source from 
whence they were derived. 

We now arrive at the work we have under- 
taken to introduce to our readers, which is of 
a much higher character than any former one 
of the kind either in France or this country ; 
but it is too select to answer the purpose even 
of an abridged history of crime, as the four vo- 
lumes contain only seventeen trials. We shall 

ive a better idea, however, of the “stuff” it 
is made of, by glancing at a few of the report- 
ed trials, than we could by the most laboured 
dissertation on its merits. 

The cause we have alluded to, of the two 
gentlemen-murderers, is the famous trial_of 
the assassins of Fualdes. The echo has hard- 


ly yet ceased of the noise which this remark- 
a 


le process made throughout Europe in its 
“acted time ;" and the press, before seizing on 
its details, must wait till the literary cycle 
comes round again which brings once more be- 
fore the public all that is most worthy of its 
curiosity, in the history of former years. At 
each return of that cycle the murder of Fualdes 
will form-one of the most prominent subjects 
of discussion; and, whatever may be the opi- 
nion of the world with regard to the system of 
criminal law which we have just now slightly 
sketched, it will cover with ridicule or reproach 
the working of the machine. 

It has been observed that, according to the 
Code, a child cannot give evidence against a 

rent; but, with an absurdity almost beyond 

lief, the child’s conversation out of court 
may be received in evidence when reported at 
second-hand. In fact, it appears to have been 
principally on evidence of this sort, that the 
prisoners in the trial we have mentioned were 
concemned. The tales of a little girl, the 
daughter of one of the accused, were repeated, 
shortly, to the following effeet:—Her mother 
put her to bed on the second floor of the house, 
in a chamber where she did not usually sleep. 
She heard a noise in the street which frighten- 
ed her, and she went down stairs in her che- 
mise, and without shoes, and glided into a bed 
near the kitchen-door. Through a little hole 
in the curtain she saw a number of individuals 
enter the kitchen, dragging in a gentleman. 
She recognised, in this band, Bastide, (whom 
she had known before,) and Jausion,t who was 

* The Romance of Real Life, by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith. t The two principal accused. 





— out to her from his being addressed 
name by a lady who, conjointly with ano- 
ther, was engaged in fastening the door. Af. 
ter the door was shut, one of the ladies became 
faint, and they restored her with brandy: they 
then made both of then go out by a window 
which openg to the street. When this was 
done, they made the gentleman sit down by 
the table, and put before him bills to sign, say- 
ing, “ You must sign these bills, and die!” 
They then laid him down on the table, and 
with a large knife, similar to those used for 
killing hogs, and which Bastide had concealed 
under his coat, they cot his throat. It was 
Jausion who gave the first blow, but a feeling 
of horror made him draw back; Bastide follow- 
ed; and then Missonnier struck him several 
times. Colard and Banecal, (the latter the 
child's father,) held the feet; Anne Benoit, 
the bucket, and the woman, Bancal, (the child's 
aad stirred the blood with her hand as it 
ell. 

What followed afterwards was proved by 
Theron, a fisherman, who appears to have seen 
very clearly in the dark, and to have been able 
to recognise, at some distance, as a dead body, 
a package which was carefully wrapped up 
and corded, to resemble a bale of goods. On 
returning from the river, late at night, he saw 
some persons approaching. A frightful object 
having presented itself to his eyes, he con- 
cealed himself behind a bank, and allowed the 
mysterious troop to pass, preceded by Bastide, 
who had a gun in his hand. He was followed 
by four men carrying a dead body, wrapped in 
a covering. The witness recognised Colard, 
Bancal, and Bach, among the bearers, and Jau- 
sion behind, armed, like Bastide, with a gun. 
The procession having stopped to breathe, the 
fisherman took off his shoes and fled. 

The package was thrown into the river, but 
the river would not retain in its keeping the 
equivocal deposit; the currents refused to 
carry it away with them; and the waters vo- 
mitted it up from their dark bosom. The fol- 
lowing morning it was discovered stranded on 
the bank, and the spectators, who were drawn 
to the spot by curiusity to see what was the 
gift which the waters had thus presented to 
the dry land, or to what object the Spirit, 
which pervades all elements elike, intended to 
direct the attention of the living beings who 
inhabit them, beneld the body of a wurdered 
man. It was the body of M. Fualdes. 

The case of the Curé Mingrat, a trial for 
violation and murder of the most horrible 
kind, in which the criminal was a priest,—and 
to the disgrace of the French tribunals was 
suffered to escape with impunity, and yet lives, 
—is one of the best-managed relations in the 
book ; but its details are wholly unfit for our 
pages. 

f that case be considered . very striking 
exception to the sweeping theory with which 
we commenced this article, the one we are 
about to mention is certainly not less so. The 
crimes of Mingrat, although sufficiently re- 
mote from the comprehension of ordinary peo- 

le, are at once r nised as part and e! 
of buman aretha. ~~ those of ecenas 
seem to belong to the nature neither of men 
nor devils. Speculation on the latter subject 
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would be idle. The feelings which 

Leliévre to murder am - be condones 
the evidence of disease, for it is impossible to 
imagine the existence of disease in tibi- 
lity with such perfect sanity of mind and body 
as he in all other respects. The 
evil spirit which haunted him through life was 
a distinct and definite passion, a comet of the 
mind, which, however unfrequent may be its 
disastrous appearance, yet belongs as surely 
to the human system as the most usual of the 
intellectual phenomena. It is a humbling, a 
horrible idea; but on placing the histories of 
Leliévre and Papavoine, in these volumes, by 
the side of former testimonies, it is impossible 
to refuse it admission. 

There lived in Lyons, in a respectable sta- 
tion of life, a man named Peter Claudius Che- 
vallier, whose amiable qualities and gentle- 
manly appearance had obtained for him the es- 
teem of the citizens. It was his native place, 
although he had been long absent; and he was 
married to the last of four wives, whom he had 
chosen from among the inhabitants, and with 
whom he had aniformly lived in contentment 
and peace. One day a child was Stolen in a 
neighbouring village by a genteclly dressed 
man, who had enticed the little victim with 
bon-bons and caresses, till he caught him up 
in his arms, and fled with the prize. A hot 
pursuit immediately commenced, and after 
great difficulty, the criminal was apprehend- 
ed; when, to the astonishment of all Lyons, 
he was discovered to be Peter Claudius Che- 
vallier, “sous-chef” in the “bureau des 


finances” of the prefecture of the Rhone. 
The sensation which this circumstance ex- 
cited was at first that of simple surprise; but 


the explanation he gave of his motives for the 
crime caused the inhabitants of Lyons to turn 
their eyes at least in doubt upon the prisoner. 
He said he had intended to console himself for 
the loss of a child of his own, by adopting the 
one he had stolen. Till this moment neither 
his wife nor the public had ever heard of the 
loss of his child, which they supposed to be 
living in health with its nurse at Villeurban- 
nes. How did this bereavement happen, and 
why was it concealed? He said he had been 
to Villeurbannes to bring it home, but fatigued, 
intoxicated, unacquainted with the country, 
and overtaken by the night, he had wandered 
out of his way among thickets and precipices, 
and lost the child, whom he was affraid to look 
for in the dark. These circumstances of his 
journey were physical impossibifities. He 
could not have been fatigued by so ordinary a 
walk, nor intoxicated after spending only 
twelve sous in refreshments, nor overtaken by 
the‘night in so short a time, nor led out of a 
straight road bordered by thick hedges, nor 
lost among thickets and precipices in a level 
couritry, where there was not a thicket nor 
precipice to be seen. 

There seemed to be something so extraordi- 
nary and mysterious in this affair, that at last 
people naturally turned an inquiring and sus- 
picious look at the whole conduct of the pri- 
soner. Surmises even began to get afloat that 
he had no right to the name by which he was 
known at Lyons. It was one well known in 
the city ; and even if its possessor had been 
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absent from boyhood, there surely might have 
been some person to ise and welcome 
the wandering Ishmael at his retarn. Inquiries 
produced discoveries, and it was soon known 
that the name was in reality an assumed one ; 
and the true Chevallier, an officer in the army, 
confronted the accused in person. The latter 
had fallen in at Flushing with the papers of the 
other, an officer in the same battahon of a regi- 
ment to which he himself belonged. The im- 
postor’s name was Leliévre ; he had fabricated 
a false leave of absence, and deserted. Trac- 
ing his history backward, step by step, it was 
inquired under what circumstances he had en- 
tered the service. He had defrauded the Bank 
of France of 60,000 francs, and through the in- 
terest of his family, which was respectable, his 
punishment had been commuted to the species 
of honourable transportation implied by enter- 
ing a colonial regiment. , 

So far all was satisfactory ; but there was 
stil] a hiatus Jeft in the history. Some years 
had been leapt over in the investigation, few 
but important, crowded with events, pregnant 
with suspicion. This was the era in which his 
home had been consecrated by the presence of 
three wives successively, and lighted up by 
the smiles of a young and beautiful mistress. 
It was to this perio. that the attention of the 
inquirers was now airected. These ladies had 
all died of the same disease—inflammation in 
the abdomen ; and the majority at that critical 

eriod in the life of a female, when nature pro- 
ongs the duration of the human race by the 
performance of a miracle in the haman econo- 
my. The symptoms and circumstances of the 
disease had been the same in all, and the affec- 
tionate attentions of the husband-lover equally 
remarkable in each of the cases. At the first 
appearance of approaching illness he took the 
beloved sufferer under his own care; no one 
was to sit up with her but him; no one was 
even to be present during the nightly watches 
of his love and his despair. When the moment 
of death arrived, he hung over the bed, replied 
to the last farewell of his departing companion, 
— into her damp and pallid face, wrote 
own upon his heart and memory the traces of 
the swift convulsions which swept across her 
features, counted one by one the heavings of 
her tortured breast, and drank in with a greedy 
ear the groans of mortal agony that burst from 
her soul. 

In the case of the young Dutchwoman, who 
had been his first companion, and whose extra- 
ordinary beauty obtained for her the appella- 
tion of “ la belle Hollandaise,” there were cir- 
cumstances so singular as to induce the physi- 
cian to ask whether she did not take something 
to counteract his prescriptions. “She drinks 
brandy,” said Leli¢vre; but when M. Dittmar 
went to his patient to reproach her for the 
fatal imprudence, la belle Hollandaise assured 
him, with her dying breath, that it was very 
long since she had tastéd it. A horrible suspi- 
cion arose. Let it pass—for we are without 


proof. 

He married Stephanie Desgranges. After 
the lapse of a very few months, pay mys- 
terious disease which had killed the mistress 
attacked the wife. There were two cups upon 
the table, and when her relations; who were 
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athered round her death-bed, would have | 

thed her lips with the contents of one—“ Not | 

that one,” said she, “it is my husband's;"— 
she drank of the cup that was hers, and died. 

Morgaret Pigard was his second wife, and 
she drank of the same cup. 

Marie Riquet followed, and, swift as the 
flight of months, punctual as fate, the inscruta- 
ble disease fell upon its fourth victim Leliévre 
again was the nurse and physician in one. A 
woman saw him one day administering some 
drink which had not been ordered, and he de- 
sisted for a moment ; but soon, unable to resist 
the whispers of the demon within, he poured 
the liquid down her throat. The convulsions 
which followed were too horrible for descrip- 
tion; the witnesses—all but Leli¢vre—fied 
from the room—the dark curtain of death drop- 
ped upon the tragedy. 

Besides these deeds of horror, the prisoner 
was accused of the murder of two Spaniards, of 
that of his brother, and of an attempt on the 
life of his own father. 





In the course of the trial the body of his 
murdered child was found, and the guilt brought 
completely home to the parent. In the mean 
time the criminal denied every thing ; “ he suf- 
fered,” he said, “as Jesus Christ was crucified.” 
But at the foot of the seaffuld his firmness de- 
serted him; he was carried almost lifeless up 
the steps by the executioner, and died in horror 
and despair. 

In the next case which we shall select, the 
narrative, we apprehend, although filled with 
blood and rapine, will be far from exciting the 
same sensations with the preceding. It is one 
of those which are of constant occurrence when- 
ever the state of society becomes disorganized 
in a country, from its being made the seat of 
warfare, or distracted by civil commotions. 
One of M. Vidocq's adventures (noticed in our 
last Number, p. 548,) introduced us to a band 
closely resembling that of which we are now to 
speak. 

At the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, and for some time after, the two banks 
of the Rhine were the theatre of continual 
wars. Commerce was interrupted, industry 
destroyed, the fields ravaged, and the barns 
and cottages plundered; farmers and mer- 
chants became bankrupts, and journeymen and 
labourers thieves. Robbery was the only me- 
chanical art which was worth pursuing, and 
the only exercises followed were pan | and 
battery. These enterprises were carried on at 
first by individuals trading on their own capi- 
tal of skill and courage ; but when the French 
laws came into more active operation in the 
seat of their exploits, the desperadoes formed 
themselves, for mutual protection, into copart- 
nerships, which were the terror of the country. 





Men soon arose among them whose talents or 
prowess attracted the confidence of their com- 
rades, and chiefs were elected, and laws and 
institutions established. Different places of 
settlement were chosen by different socicties ; 
the famous Pickard carried his band into Bel- 

ium and Holland; while on the confines of 

ermany, where the wild provinces of Kirn, 
Simmerm and Birkenfeld offered a congenial 
field, the banditti were concentrated, whose 





last and most celebrated chief, the redoubted 
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Seuispenwanses, is the subject of this brief 


notice. 

His a ere indeed, Finck, Peter the 
Black, Zaghetto, and Seibert, were long before 
renow those who square their con- 
duct by tha good old rule of clubs; they were 
brave men, and stout and pitiless robbers. But 
Schinderhannes, the boldest of the bold, young, 
active and subtle, converted the obscure ex- 
ploits of banditti into the comparatively magni- 
ficent ravages of “the outlaw and his men ;” 
and sometimes marched at the head of sixty or 
eighty of his troop to the attack of whole vil- 
mee Devoted to pleasure, no fear ever cross- 

him in its pursuit ; he walked publicly with 
his mistress, a beautiful girl of nineteen, in the 
very place which the evening before had been 
the scene of one of his criminal exploits ; he 
frequented the fairs and taverns, which were 
crowded with his victims; and such was the 
terror he had inspired, that these audacious ex- 

were made with perfect impunity. 
ree, generous, e and jovial, it may 
even be conceived that sometimes he gai 
the protection from love which could not have 
been extorted by force. 

It is searcely a wonder that with the admira- 
ble regulations of the robbers, they should have 
succeeded even to so great an extent as they 
did in that unsettled country. Not more than 
two or three of them were allowed to reside in 
the same town or village; they were scattered 
over the whole face of the district, and appa- 
rently connected with each other only by some 
mysterious freemasonry of their craft. When 
a blow was to be struck, a messenger was sent 
round Ly the chief to warn his followers ; and 
at the mustering place the united band rose up, 
like the clan of Roderick Dhu from the heather, 
to disappear as suddenly again in darkness 
when the tobject was accomplished. Their 
clothing, names and nations were changed per- 
petually; a Jew broker at <~,* would 
figure some days after at Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Spa as a German baron, or a Dutch merchant, 
keeping open table, and playing a high game ; 
and the next week he might be met with ina 
forest at the head of his troop. Young and 
beautiful women were always in their suite, 
who, particularly in the task of obtaining or 
falsifying passports, did more by their address 
than their lovers could have effected by their 
courage. Spies, principally Jews, were em- 
ployed throughout the whole country, to give 
notice where a booty might be obtained. 
Spring and autumn were the principal seasons 
of their harvest ; in winter the roads were al- 
most impassable, and in summer the days were 
too long ; the light of the moon in particular 
was always avoided, and so were the betraying 
foot-prints in the snow. They seldom marched 
in a body to the place of attack, but went 
thither two or three in a party, some on foot, 
some on horseback, and some even in carriages 
As soon as they had entered a village, their 
first care was to muffle the charch-bell, so as to 
prevent an alarm *:,ag rung ; or to commence 
a heavy fire, to give the inhabitants an oxagee 
rated idea of their numbers, and impress them 
with the feeling that it would be more prudent 
ps stay at home than to venture out into the 
ray. : 
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ul arm wi 
force a r constituted in this manner, was 
the son of a currier, and born at Mablen, near 
Nasteten, on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The family intended to emigrate to Poland, but 


| 


on the way the father entered the Imperial ser- | 


vice atOlmutz, in Moravia. He , and 
his wife and child followed him to the frontiers 


of Prussia, and subsequently the travellers | 
took up their abode again in the environs of the | 


Rhine. 

At the age of fifteen, Schinderhannes com- 
menced his career of crime by spending a louis, 
with which he had been entrusted, in a tavern. 
Afraid to return home, he wandered about the 
fields till hunger compelled him to steal a horse, 
which he sold. Sheep-stealing was his next 


vocation, but in this he was caught and trans- | 


ferred to prison. He made his escape, however, 


like manner to receive two crowns which were 
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“ She fled to the forest to hear a love tale.” 


It may be, indeed, as she affirmed, that she 
was at first ignorant of the profession of her 
mysterious lover, who might address her some- 
what in the words of the Scottish free-booter— 


“ A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A bonnet of ike blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green, 
‘Twas all of me you knew.” 


But it is known that- afterwards she even ac- 
companied him personally in some of his adven- 
tures dressed in men’s clothes. 

The robberies of this noted chief became 
more audacious and extensive every day, and 
at last he established a kind of “black mail” 
among the Jews, at their own request. Ac- 
companied one day by only two of his com- 
rades, he did not hesitate to attack a cavalcade 


| of forty-five Jews and five Christian peasants. 
the first night, and returned in a very business- | 


due to him on account of the sheep he had | 


stolen. After being associated with the band 


as their chief, he went to buy a piece of linen, | 
but thinking, from the situation of the pre- | 
mises, that it might be obtained without any | 


exchange of coin on his part, he returned the 


same evening, and stealing a ladder in the | 


neighbourhood, placed it at a window of the 
warehouse, and got in. A man was writing in 
the interior, but the robber looked at him stea- 
dily, and shouldering his booty, withdrew. He 
was taken a second time, but escaped as before 
on the same night. 


| 
| 


The booty taken was only two bundles of to- 
bacco, the robbers returning some provisions on 
a remonstrance from one of the Jews, who 
pleaded poverty. Schinderhannes then order- 
ed them to take off their shoes and stockings, 
which he threw into a heap, leaving to every 
one the care of finding his own property. The 
affray that ensued was tremendous; the forty- 
five Jews who had patiently allowed themselves 
to be robbed by three men, fought furiously 
with each other about their old shoes; and the 
robber, in contempt of their cowardice, gave 
his carbine to one of them to hold while he 
looked on. 

His daring career at length drew to a close, 


His third escape was from a dark and damp | and he and his companions were arrested b 


vault in the prison of Schneppenbach, wherc, 
having succeeded in penetrating to the kitchen, 
he tore an iron bar from the window by main 
force, and leaped out at hazard. He broke his 
leg in the fall, but finding a stiek, managed to 
drag himself along, in t rse of three 
nights, to Birkenmuhl, without a morsel of 
food, but on the contrary, having left some 
ounces of skin and flesh of his own on the 
road. 

Marianne Schoeffer was the first avowed 
mistress of Schinderhannes. She was a youn 
girl of fourteen, of coro beauty, and al- 
ways “se mettait avec une élégance extreme.” 
Blacken Klos, one of the band, an unsuccessful 
suitor of the lady, one day, after meeting with 
a repulse, out of revenge carried off her clothes. 
When the outrage was communicated to Schin- 
derhannes, he followed the ruffian to a cave 
where he had concealed himself, and slew him. 
It was Julia Blacsius, however, who became 
the permanent companion of the young chief. 
The account given by her of the manner in 
which she was united to the destiny of the 
robber is altogether improbable. 
came to her, she said, and mentioned that some- 
body wished to speak to her in the forest of 
Dolbach ; she kept the assignation, and found 
there a handsome young man who told her 
that she must follow him—an invitation which 
she was obliged at length by threats to accede 
to. It appears sufficiently evident, however, 
that the persunal attractions of Schinderhan- 
a was then not twenty-two, had been 
sufficient of themselves to tempt poor Julia to 
her fate, and that of her own accord 





the French authorities, and brought to trial 
The chief, with nineteen others, was condemn- 
ed to death in November, 1803, and Julia Blae- 
sius to two years imprisonment. The former 
met his fate with characteristic intrepidity, oc- 
eupied to the last moment with his cares about 
Julia and his father. 

“Marder will out,” is an expression that is 
in every body's mouth ; but the following case 
gives the lie to the proverb. Unattended by 
any of the horrible aggravations which throw 
an air of romance over the crimes of Leliévre 
and Mingrat—occurring in the bosom of a quiet 
and respectable family—and perpetrated nei- 
ther in the darkness and silence of night, nor 
in the secrecy of solitude, but in broad day, 
with unlocked doors and unshuttered windows 
—in a house of business—in the heart of a cit 
—we consider the crime we are now fo apn 
of as one of the most extraordinary in its cir- 
cumstances and character presented in these 
volumes. We read the details of such a crime, 
not because we take pleasure in them, not be- 
cause we feel that an answer to our inquiries 
would be attended with comfort or satisfaction, 
but simply because we must. The uncertainty 
into which we are plunged, the impenetrable 
mystery which envelopes motives and actions, 
prove, in a case like this, not merely the effect 
of the artifices of romance, in exciting the cu- 
riosity and keeping awake the attention, they 
force the narrative homeward to our own busi- 
ness and bosoms, in such a way, that we almost 
come to look around with distrust on the inno-’ 
cent faces of our friends and family, and in- 
quire what heart is secure, what home is sa- 
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cred from the fatal visits of this anknown 
demon of crime? 

There lived in Paris a tradesman named 
Boursier, a grocer, a man of substance and. re- 
spectability. He had been married thirteen 
years, during which time he lived in happiness 
with his wite, children growing up about his 
knees, his business thriving, and his health 
good. Constitutionally gay, it may be sup- 
posed that so long a course of prosperity only 
added to the buoyancy of his spirits ; but at the 
same time this might have been the very cause 
of a certain impatience of mind—the kind of 


short-lived, harmless irritability so often ob- | 


served in those who are reckoned “ good-hu- 
moured"” men. Fat, free, healthy, prosperous, 
without an enemy in the world, and with a 
kindly heart that was continually adding to the 
namber of his friends—what more could Bour- 
sier want? Nothing, but time to enjoy himself. 
That time was fast approaching ; in four years 
more, if matters went on as usual, he would 
have realized an income of 15,000 francs, and 
then, cutting away the trammels of business, 
he would give himself up entirely to his friends, 
his family, and the sense of his good fortune, 
and “ doff the world aside and bid it pass.” 

On the 23th of June, 1222, Boursier rose 
early; but Madame, having been indisposed 
the evening before, indulged herself a little 
longer. The honest grocer was in high health 
and glorious spirits. He was to walk into the 
country that morning with one of his friends, 
but the hour was not yet come, and, in the 
mean time, in the boyish extravagance of his 
pricey, he resolved to play his spouse a trick. 

le insinuated his bulky person into her cham- 
ber, and stepping slowly towards the bed, as 
Sir John Falstaff followed Pistol, 
church,” superadded to the beauty of her sleep- 
ing face a pair of huge mustaches of black 
chalk; then sending the servant to awaken her 
mistress, with injunctions to be sure and pre- 
sent the mirror to her, he fancied in the vehe- 
mence of her surprise all the sport he wanted, 
aud shook with laughter at the success of his 
jest. Madame rose pouting, as any lady would 
do on such an occasion, but having dressed 
herself, went immediately to her usual post at 
the counter, where she embraced her witty 
lord: as if nothing had hap oned. 

At nine o’cloek Boursier called for his break- 
fast, which invariably consisted of rice. The 
potage being prepared as usual by the kitchen 
maid in a copper saucepan kept for the pur- 
pose, she set it down without emptying it into 
a dish, upon a secretaire at which her master 
commonly breakfasted, first preserving a part 
for herself and the youngest child. The se- 
cretaire was ata littie distance from Madame 
Boursier’s seat at the counter; but how long 
the breakfast waited before M. Boursier sat 
down, or what were the several employments 
of the husband and wife during the interval! 
could never be ascertained. Boursier had no 
sooner tasted the rice than he called the ser- 
vant, and complained of a bad taste which he 
perceived in it—a poisonous taste, he added, 
addressing his wife. The girl affirmed that it 
could not possibly be bad, as she had put the 
yolks of three eggs into it, in place of two, 
the usual allowance, and Boursier remarking 


“like a 
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-humouredly that “since it was good, it 
= be aig ye on with his breakfast. 

The servant and the child, in the mean time, 
ate their proportion, in which they found no- 
thing amiss, either then or afterwards; but 
when Boursier had swallowed a few spoonfuls 
more, he declared that the rice was decidedly 
bad—that he could not eat it—and immediately 
began to vomit. The vomiting continued; he 
was put to bed, a physician called, sedative me- 
dicines administered, and then leeches and 
mustard-poultices applied. Another doctor 
was called in on the following day, and new re- 
medies tried, but all in vain; the patient ex- 
pired in great agony at four o'clock on the 
morning of the third day, after an illness of 
forty-three hours. 

Astonished at so unaccountable a termina- 
tion of their labours, the medical men request- 
ed permission of the widow to open the body, 
but this was refused; Madame Boursier, on 
the contrary, was desirous of its being buried 
that very day, from a prudent consideration 
that the smell] of mortality might injure some 
of the articles in the house.. Application for 
the latter purpose was made to the municipa- 
lity ; bat such baste was probably thought in- 
decent by the authorities, and it was not till 
the next day that the body was deposited ina 
private grave in the cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise. 

The death of sach a man as Boursier, and 


| taking place in so suddenand singular a manner, 
| could not fail to become the topie of discussion 
in the neighbourhood, and to attract a thousand 


busy eyes and tongues to the concerns of the 
tumily. In the first place, however, the ap- 
pearance of the body itself was a pregnant 
source of surprise—d/ue spots had been ob- 
served on the skin, an infallible symptom of a 
violent death.% 

The public veige at length became so loud, 
that on the 3ist d&July, the Procureur du Roi 
demanded an inquisition on the body, which 
was accordingly exhumated and opened, The 
stomach was taken out, and in it found a quan- 
tity of arsenic sutticient to cause death. 

Boursier, then, was poisoned; the fact was 
proved incontestably by the medical men who 
opened, the bedy; and where there is a crime 
there must be a criminal. The deceased had 
tasted nothing before breakfast on the morni 
on which he was taken ill; and it would be n- 
diculous to suppose that a man should awake 
in such excellent health and extravagant spirits 
after a dose of arsenic had lain a whole night in 
his stomach. The rice, therefore, was the ve- 
hiele in which his death had been conveyed; 
accident could net be in fault, for the rice that 
was eaten in the kitchen was good, while that 
which was served in the room was poisoned. 
Suicide was out of the question; there has been 
jesting, it is trae, even on the scaffold ; but it 
is not reasonable to suppese that, as the finish- 
ing act of his life, just before voluntarily quit- 
ting the world, a man should paint mustaches 
on his wife's face. The servant, who prepared 
the breakfast, could have had no possible mo- 
tive for the deed, besides which, she ate a part 
of the food herself; a shop girl, also, might 
have had access to the spot on which the meal 
was set; but here again there is an utter ab- 
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sence of any like a motive ;—the only 
other individual could have perpetrated 
the crime, was the wife of the murdered man, 
the mother of his five children, the i 
of his prosperous and blameless life. 

The circumstances, however, were so 
st , the accusation,—if public rumour, 
which named this woman with suspicion, could 
be cslled so,—was so vague and improbable, 
that unless some evidence had been obtained of 
the culpability of hereonduct in other respects, 
it is probable that the affair would have been 
allowed to drop, as one on which mere human 
intelligence could never be exercised with any 
hope of success. But certain information 
being collected, which placed Madame Bour- 
sier's character in a light very different from 
that in which it had been hitherto viewed by 
the public and her husband, she was arrested 
by the authorities, and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1823, placed on the criminal’s bench af the 
court of assizes, charged with the murder of 
her husband. 

She was notalone. A suspected accomplice, 
a very tall man, dressed in black, stood beside 
her; his features were regular and somewhat 
handsome ; assurance was the predominati 
character of his countenance, aad he looked 
boldly around on the imposing array of justice. 
This person's name was Kostolo, a wandering 
adventurer, calling himself a Greek, a kind of 
male prostitute, who drew his subsistence from 
the passions of women. It appears to be the 
ease in France as with us in England, that it is 
not the young and unwary who are most liable 
to fall into such snares; the idea is painful, but 
there are comparatively few cases of infidelity, 
at least, in this country, where the adultress is 
not the wife of many years, and the mother of 
several children. Kostolo succeeded in gain- 
ing the affections, or at least stimulating the 
aes of Madame Boursier, and according to 

is own account, a very short time before her 
husband's murder, she delivered up her honour 
to a homeless vagabond, subsisting on charity 
and vicious indulgence. 

The appearance of the woman presented a 
striking contrast to that of her paramour. She 
was low in stature, and not at all handsome; 
her face was marked with the small-pox, end 
her complexion flushed. When placed on the 
bench she sunk into a kind of swoon, and hav- 
ing risen to reply to the usual question of the 

ident, what is your name ? her voice seem- 
ed to die upon her lips; she hid her face in her 
hands, staggered, and sat down again. 

It commonly happens in France, that the 
strongest, and sometimes the only evidence 
against a prisoner, is extracted from bis own 
lips, by the skilful questions of the president, 
who, indeed, has more the air of an inquisitor, 
bent upon obtaining confession, than the calm 
unimpassioned deportment of a judge appointed 
to investigate the truth. Thus the accused, 
who possesses the greatest degree of physical 
composure, or who, in the common phrase, has 
all his senses about him, must have the great- 
est chance of escape. This composure is some- 
times the effect of conscious innocence or na- 
tural firmness of mind; but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it is produced by long 
familiarity with crime or criminal thoughts, a 
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kind of moral ossification of the heart, which 
takes place under the petrifying influence of 
continued guilt. Madame Boursier's conduct, 
during her examination, exhibited either the 
consciousness of guilt or the timidity of inno- 
cence. She said now that there was, and again 
that there was’ not arsenic in the house ; she 
was loth to disclose the particulars of her con- 
nexion with Kostolo; when, before the in- 
struction, she had said that she could not state 
precisely where her husband was at the time 
the breakfasi was set down, but here she recol- 
lected that he had stood directly opposite to 
her. These contradictions, particularly the 
last, excited suspicions which were manifested 
by the president in a manner that must have 
had great effect upon the jury. She affirmed 
that she had tasted the rice at the request of 
her husband, and found it good,* and that on 
his second complaint, she threw what remained 
in the saucepan into the cistern. Her explana- 
tion of the latter circumstance was, that she 
wished to show M. Boursier that the pan was 
clean. As for the rice in the plate, no one 
could give any account of it at all. When 
questioned with regard to the renewal of her 
connexion with Kostolo, immediately after her 
husband's death, she contradicted her previous 
evidence before the judge of instruction; and 
her explanation of the contradiction is a strik- 
ing proof of the absurdity, which we have 
allowed to appear in the course of the article, 
of the mode of examining suspected criminals 
in France. “The judge of instruction,” said 
she, “ pressed me so much, that | at last told 
him to write what he pleased.” 

The examination of Kostolo exhibited a de- 
gree of effrontery very rarely seen even in 
those of the opposite sex, whose means of sub- 
sistence are the same; but it threw no addi- 
tional suspicion on the widow Boursier. Much 
stress was laid on the conduct of a clerk of the 
deceased. He had at first spoken loudly of the 
murder ; but aftera few visits to Madame Bour- 
sier, altogether changed his opinion ; and after 
this, was observed to have more money than 
people knew how to account for. Many other 
witnesses were examined, but without throwing 
a particle of light on the subject. 

The perpetrator of thiscrime must have been 
the servant, the shopman, or the wife; the last 
might have had some malice, however slight, 
the other two had none. Inthe mean time, we 
are accustomed to hear of murders for which 
the criminal is proved to have no motive what- 
ever. The consideration is curious, and may be 
productive of sume terrible reflections on the 
uncertainty of human evidence, and the inse- 
curity of human life and honour. It is almost 
needless to add, that the two prisoners were ac 
quitted. 


To conclade. It is not one of the least fa- 





* The complaint of Boursier with regard to 
the taste of the rice, is not the Jeast extraordi- 
nary circumstance connected with this trial 
From the deadly nature of the mineral, it is 
impossible to experimentalize very easily uyon 
it; but in a late inquiry in this country, the 
only variation, in the opinion 6f the medical 
men, was between a slight sweetish taste and 
total insipidity. 
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vourable “signs of the times” that two 

and intellectual nations, like France and Eng- 
land, have begun to enter into a comparative 
examination of each other's laws and institu- 
tions. We are deeply sensible of the imperfec- 
tions of our own system of criminal justice ; 
and the greatest fault we find in many of the 
French writers on the subject, is their too great 
indulgence. This, however, was to be expect- 
ed. England was earlier, if not bolder, in 
throwing off the ancestral barbarisms, which 
hang to this day, like an evil charm, upon so 
many of the nations of Europe’; and, in the 
glorious efforts of her constitution, it is not 
wonderful that the faults of parts should either 
be passed without observation, or considered as 
integra! portions of the machine, indispensable 
to the due operation of the whole. In the very 
slight and imperfect sketch of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in France, to which, in 
a paper like this, we have been compelled of 
necessity to confine ourselves, we hope that we 
shall be accused neither of national prejudice 
nor individual malice; at all events, the refer- 
ences we have made in the course of the arti- 
cle to French writers—generally of the iegal 
profession—are such as will enable our readers 
to judge for themselves. 


cr 


From the Quarter!y Biographical Magazine. 


MADAME GUIZOT. 


As a writer of works destined for the in- 
struction of youth, Mapame Guizor has long 
been advantageously known in her native 
country ; and she possessed abilities and ac- 
quirements entitling her to more extended ce- 
lebrity. Her personal character and disposi- 
tion were highly estimable, and her history al- 
together presents a pleasing example of the 
useful employment of cultivated talents. The 
family name of this lady was (Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Pauline) de Meulan, and she was born 
November 2, 1775. Her father held an im- 
portant office under government in the finan- 
cial department, and her mother, Jeanne de 
Saint Chamans, availed herself of the fortune 
of her husband, to secure for herself the plea- 
sure of agreeable and select company. The 
house of Madame de Meulan was one of those 
in which predominated those refined tastes 
which distinguished good society towards the 
close of the last century. The new ideas then 
in circulation were adopted with confidence, 
yet with moderation ; and this was one of the 
families in which M. Necker was regarded as 
an oracle. 

The education of Mademoiselle de Meulan 
was carefully conducted; and, as she was 
quick of apprehension and acquired knowledge 
with facility, ber progress might have been ra- 
pid, but her studies neither excited in her 
mind curiosity nor interest. At that period 
she displayed more intelligence than spirit, 
for nothing had occurred to awaken her facul- 
ties. The feeble state of her health, and in- 
dulgence in the reveries of imagination, pro- 
duced a disposition to give way to solitude and 
mental inactivity. She comprehended every 
thing readily, but she reflected om nothing. 








She was destitute of self know ; and her 
mind continued long in a state of infancy. 

At length the revolution took place, and in 
its progress occasioned the ruin of multitudes. 
M. de Meulan suffered the destruction of his 
fortune, in the general wreck of individual 
property which took place; and hedied short- 
ly after, in 1790. His daughter saw private 
misery succeeded by public misfortunes, the 
most appalling of which was the terrible preva- 
lence of crime. [It wassthen that her moral 
education commenced ; atid sorrow and indig- 
nation were the feelings which contributed to 
render effective the mental discipline of which 
she became the subject. The sufferings of her 
relatives and friends, of those whom she loved 
and honoured, inspired her breast with pity 
and distress; and yet more strongly she felt 
and lamented the injustiee and cruelty which 
disgraced one of the hoblest enterprises in 
whith eny nation had ever been engaged. At 
no period of her life did she ever stifle the 
voice of compassion or of conscience. That 
cold resignation to the course of evil which 
arises from cowardice, that tolerance of crime 
which selfish motives alone can excite, never 
dwelt in her bosom, or influenced her conduct. 
Thus it was that, thirty years after the revo- 
lutionary storms had subsided, she could not 
speak of them without emotion; and it re- 
quired all the authority of reason over her 
mind to enable her to judge the period when 
they occurred with historical impartiality.— 
Yet with rare and praiseworthy resolution she 
preserved her judgment uninfluenced by the 
feelings which her recollections might have 
excited. 

Under the dominion of an emotion thus con- 
tinued, the powers of her mind were rapidly 
developed. The situation of her family was 
difficult, distressing, and sometimes perilous. 
The young Pauline exercised then over those 
around her the influence of a mind not less re- 
markable for strength than sensibility. Amidst 
occurrences so formidable, she learned at the 
same time to will and to think, and it may be 
affirmed that she discovered her own nature 
and destination. It gave her pleasure to re- 
late, that in 1794, being in the counfry, at a 
small village in the vicinity of Paris, whither 
the revolutionary laws had banished her family, 
one morning, while she was drawing, she per- 
ceived all at once the number of ideas and the 


energy of the faculties which had been excited 
in her mind ; and for the first time, as she said, 
she thought she might perhaps possess some 
abilities. 

That moment fixed her destiny, and thence- 
forward she became ‘irrevocably devoted toa 


state of moral activity. Exercised in the 
school of misfortune and retirement, she re- 
lied on her own resources for strength and for 
happiness. Reflection was her constant re- 
fuge from the annoyance of vexation and dul- 
ness. Determined to resist with energy all 
difficulties, whether arising from opinions or 
circumstances, she made it her unalterable 
rule to give way to nothing but reason; and to 
its government alone was she willing to sub- 
ject her imagination so lively, her heart so im- 
— and her character so determined. 

hus on every point which did not interfere 
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with her duty she asserted her independence ; 
and a spirit of resistance to from that 


time determined all her opinions. What she 
hated in the revolution was its tyranny. Her 
good wishes accompanied those who combated 
not in support of sedition, but against oppres- 


sion. A stranger to political theories, she was | 
impelled by her feelings to join the party of | 
m. | ture as well as in politics. The minds of men 


the friends of freedo 


Order at length was restored, and society | 
resumed a state of comparative peace and se- | 


curity. Those who had suffered from the re-. 
| Meulan was an advocate for liberty of opinion. 


volution perceived, for the first time, the mag- 
nitude of the losses which they had experi- 
enced, During thé most violent civil commo- 
tions, danger was the predominant idea ; and 
horror and alarm overpowered every other 
feeling. But on the appearance of public tran- 
uillity, these who had escaped the storm 
ound leisure to estimate their misfortunes, 
and reflect upon their resources. Mademoi- 
selle de Meulan saw with anxiety her mother, 
her sister, and all her family subjected to those 
inconveniences and privations which ever at- 
tend a reverse of fortune: and something in- 
spired her with the apprehension that she 
alone could provide for their wants. Till then 
she had never written but for her own amuse- 
ment or convenience, which led her occasion- 
ally to record her observations or reflections ; 
and now she conceived the idea of writing for 
the public: thus her devotion to the interests 
of her relatives has been the means of extend- 
ing the fame of her talents. In her first at- 
tempts she was guided by the advice of M. Su- 
ard and of M. Devaines, whose friendship for 
her family, as well as their literary ability and 
experience, rendered them valuable counsel- 
lors. Their approbation encouraged her, and 
consulting the necessity of her circumstances 
more than her taste, she published a gay and 
iquant novel, entitled “‘ Les Contradictions.” 

er second production, ‘‘ La Chapelle d'Ay- 
ton,” was founded on an English work of fic- 
tion, which she intended to have translated ; 
but, in the progress of the undertaking, being 
struck with the mediocrity of ler model, and 
the interest of some of the situations it pre- 
sented, she resolved to re-write the story, in- 
stead of closely imitating it; and thus on a 
foundation almost entirely new, she engrafted 
a multitude of ingenious observations and in- 
teresting traits of sentiment. Both these no- 
vels had considerable success, which they am- 
ply deserved, calculated as they are to afford 
abundant amusement as well as imstruction to 
the reader. 

But her talents were by no means confined 
to this kind of composition. She wrote in the 
public journals, particularly in “ Le Publiciste,” 
a r distinguished and independent, edited by 

. Suard, the literary success of which might 
be said to be the result of her exertions. Her 
articles on the theatres, on books, and on man- 
ners, attracted great public attention, and be- 
came the subject of general conversation.— 


Some of these have been collected and re- | 


printed under the title of “ Essays de Littera- 
ture et de Morale.” A more extensive collec- 
tion might easily be made, which would be va- 
luable, as affording a faithful and spirited deli- 
neation of the characters of the times. 





In all that Mademoiselle de Meulan had 
hitherto written she had displayed as much ge- 
nius as in any of her works; but some i- 
ency of judgment was observable in the ocea- 
sional inaccuracy and unsettled state of her 
opinions. At the period when she commenced 
her literary labours, a kind of reaction seems 
to have taken place in philosophy and litera- 


were attracted towards prejudices of all de- 
scriptions; all innovation was proscribed, and 
all independence suspected. ademoiselle de 


She defended the eighteenth century without 
entirely adopting its character; and she sup- 
ported the cause of philosophy, but with some 
reserve, distinguishing herself even from her 
friends. From this fluctuation of sentiment 
originated the peculiar character of her writ- 
ings: perpetually engaged in seeking after 
truth, she discovered. it only in detail. She 
was checked in her inquiries by the apprehen- 
sion of danger from pursuing to their remote 
consequences those principles which she had 
adopted for want of better information. The 
improvement of her intellectual faculties, and 
the attainment of more correct habits of think- 
ing, were chiefly attributable to an interesting 
occurrence in her personal history, which pro- 
cured her an intimacy with one who acquired 
a powerful influence over her mind. 

In the month of March, 1807, domestic mis- 
fortunes, the death of her brother-in-law, M. 
Dillon, and the declining state of her health, 
obliged her to submit to a temporary suspen- 
sion of her literary labours. Having scarcely 
any other resources for the support of herself 
and a part of her family, she was thrown intoa 
state of anxiety which tended to increase and 
prolong her illness. At this time she received 
a letter from a person who concealed his name, 
and who offered to write for her in “ Le Publi- 
ciste,” as long as she pleased. Though much 
affected by a proposal which showed that the 
writer was interested in her favour, she at first 
refused; yet on the offer being renewed she 
accepted it, and shortly after received by a se- 
cret communication several articles, in which 
her style and sentiments were so happily imi- 
tated that they might have passed for her own. 
The author however remained concealed; and 
while she formed a thousand conjectures, and 
M. Suard made close inquiries, no light what- 
ever could be attained on the subject. At 
length, after a fortnight’s suspense, she ad- 
dressed her mysterious correspondent through 
the medium of the paper, intreating that he 
would make himself known. He obeyed, and 
came forward: the result may easily be di- 
vined. 

The unknown proved to be M. Guizoet, a 
gentleman of a Protestant family, who was a 
native of Nismes. He was at that time only 
twenty years of age, and the fruits of his seri- 
ous studies were only the preludes to those 


| works by which he has since acquired renown. 


His connexion with Mademoiselle de Meulan, 
though, as we have seen, somewhat romantic 
in its origin, had a natural tendency to cause a 
more intimate union of two individuals who 
seemed destined to render each other wiser as 


| well as happier. Sympathy of taste and sen- 
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timent served to heighten their mutual ; 
and sincere friendship and intimate confidence 
gradually assumed the character of exclusive 
a and impassioned tenderness. At 
ngth, in 1512, they were married. During 
the fifteen years which followed their union, 
they exhibited a striking example of felicity 
founded on reason, virtue, and affection. 

Madame Guizot discovered her husband to 
be of intellectual wisdom and cou- 

, which enabled him to reconcile scruples 
of etiam with liberty of opinion. Her 
own faculties assisted her to tutor her mind in 
such a school; and her ideas attained more 
decision, extent and connexion. She thus be- 
came enabled to give her talents that direction 
which was most agreeable to her character. 
Moral philosophy principally excited her at- 
tention, and especially that branch of it which 
relates to the science of education. M. Guizot 
had undertaken the publication of a periodical 
miscellany, entitled ‘“‘ Annales de |'Education,” 
dedicated to the propagation of its true princi- 
ples. His wife enriched this magazine with a 
number of articles, including among the most 
prominent the “ Journal of a Mother,” which 
contains the germ of her last work, the finest 
monument of her talents. About the same 
time she published two volumes of tales, enti- 
tled “ Les Enfans.” This species of composi- 
tion presents considerable difficulties to the 
writer. It should display simplicity without 
puerility ; strength and trath of feeliug without 
elaborate research. The lessons of virtue in- 
culeated should be elevated, yet familiar ; and 
the narrative interesting without being compli- 
cated. Madame Guizot knew how to combine 
these various advantages, and her tales are 
reckoned models of that kind of writing. 

Till 1814, M. Guizot was only known as ali- 
terary man; but after the restoration of the 
royal family, he obtained, under the patronage 
of the Abbé Montesquieu, the office of secre- 
tary-general to the minister of the interior ; 
and after the return of the king from Ghent, 
he was made secretary-general to the minister 
of justice. He likewise held the post of royal 
censor till that office was suppressed. His en- 
trance into public life afforded his wife a sea- 
son of repose, which she had long been anxious 
to obtain. Activity indeed was congenial to 
her, but labour was irksome. She had never, 
till now, tasted the sweets of repose, or been 
entirely mistress of her time and talents. To 
teflect with a view to self-improvement, to 
search after truth for her own advantage, to 
enjoy the affection of her family without 
thinking of the world or its honours, such was 
the kind of gratification for which Madame 
Guizot panted; yet, perhaps she was not alto- 
gether so well satisfied with herself as when 
engaged in labours more serviceable to society. 

n 1820, her hasband relinquished his con- 
nexion with public affairs; his opinions no 
longer found favour with the government, and 
he experienced the fate of his opinions. This 
was no disgrace, either for him, or for Ma- 
dame Guizot; and they again had recourse to 
that literary exertion which circumstances 
rendered necessary. Our authoress for- 
merly employed her pen for the benefit of her 
mother, and she now resumed it to obtain the 
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for her child. In 1821 she 
ier,” a romance of educa- 
from 


means of providi 
published “ L’ 
tion, which was rewarded with a 
the French academy, as a work highly condu- 
cive to intellectual cultivation. is produc- 
tion is remarkable for truth and elevation of 
sentiment. The interest of the narrative, the 
well sustained variety of the characters, and 
importance of the sound, practical moral truths 
which the story is adapted to enforce, render 
it deserving a place among the best books on 
education. The same kind of merit belongs to 
the “ Nouveaux Contes,” which appeared in 
1823. Perhaps indeed the narrative in the 
latter is more perfectly natural and pleasing. 
The tale entitled “ Nadir,” is one of Madame 
Guizot's compositions highly deserving atten- 
tion, as a a in which imagination renders 
important services to the cause of truth. 

ut these various publications could only be 
considered as a kind of fragments. In all ap- 
peared the same spirit; in all it might be > 
served that the ideas of the writer were con- 
nected ; but they were no where exhibited in 
their combination. From Madame Guizot 
might be expected a theory of education ; it 
was promised in each of her works ; and in her 
“ Lettres de Famille sur |'Education Domes- 
tique,” (1826,) she fulfilled her engagement. 
There, without any systematic stiffness, under 
a form which admits readily of examples, de- 
tails and digressions, she has treated of the 
most important questions of moral philosophy, 
and indicated by their _——— how the 
most absolute truths ought to regulate the 
conduct of life and be impressed on the minds 
of children. The excellence of this work con- 
sists in the union of great severity of principle 
and perfect liberty of sentiment: and it thus 
faithfully represents the character of the au- 
thoress. It inculcates no agreement with vain 
conventional notions, or false sacrifices to pub- 
lic opinion ; still less does it flatter the ca- 
prices of weakness or imagination ; nor does it 
betray the influence of that sentimental indul- 
gence, which in our days is too often trans- 
planted from romance to real life. It isa work 
which is founded on truth. But if its princei- 
ples are those of a philosopher, who, except a 
woman could have discovered those views of 
detail so delicate and varied, those striking ob- 
servations dictated by a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the world and with children, 
and those traits of sentiment which at once 
display and excite emotion? Who but a wo- 
man, who besides a mother would have known 
hov to have rendered reason so affecting, and 
thus to act on the feelings without producing 
weakness? 

This work was composed with rapidity, and 
in spite of the sufferings occasioned by a seri- 
ously debilitated state of health. adame 
Guizot seemed to have attained the height of 
her powers. The activity of her mind exhaust- 
ed her corporeal strength. Attacked by a slow 
disease, she 4 oe from day to day to be- 
come weaker, but without losing ber mental 
activity. During more than a year, she strove 
against illness, and endeavoured to control its 
influence ; then, as at all times, animated to 
exertion by a sense of duty. But at length she 
became convinced of the vanity of her efforts ; 
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she felt that her fate was inevitable, and she | 


submitted to it without dismay and with the 
most entire resignation. Receiving those at- 
tentions which were prompted by the most 
sincere and devoted a 
lighted gratitude such faithful love deserved, 


and supported alike by reason and by faith, she | 


confined her thoughts to approaching death. 
In the intervals of her sufferings she dis- 
coursed concerning those truths which had re- | 
gulated her life. It might be said that her soul | 
retired by degrees from its dilapidated organs, | 
and —— itself up entire to appear pure | 
and living before God. 

On the 30th of July, 1827, she tenderly and | 
tranquilly took leave of her husband, her son, 
and family ; and said that she felt herself near | 
her end. On the morning of the Istof August, | 
at 10 o’elock, she requested Hér husband to | 
read toher. He read a letter’¢f Fenelon, for | 
a person labouring under si#®tiess;, then he 
commenced a sermon of Bosstet, on the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and whilst he was read- 
ing the sermon she expired. Madame Guizot 
was buried according to the rites of the Re- 
formed Chureh—the religion of her husband— 
and the only form of worship the funeral cere- 
monies-of which presented nothing contrary to 
the tenets of her bélief. 

Such was the subject of this memoir,—a 
woman worthy, in every respect, of the partner 
whom heaven had bestowed on her. nother | 
female, who was their common friend, thus ex- 
pressed herself in a letter concerning them :— 
“ The more I reflect, the more I am confirmed 
in the opinion that every one of us has his des- | 
tined mission. ‘Theirs was to employ their ta- 
lents in the service of morality ; and certainly | 
they have faithfully fulfilled it.” Madame Gui- 
zot appears to have ‘been perpetually actuated 
by the same idea. Her time, or her exertions, 
were tever idly wasted; every thing was es- 
timated with correctness: yet her mind was so 
much under the influence of sound principles 
that she seerned to be following the impulse of 
nature in the practice of her duty. Reason in- 
spired her neither with coldness nor constraint. 
She was alike distinguished for firmness under 
suffering, and sensibility and promptitude in a 
state of prosperity. She enjoyed with a sort of 
intoxication the true delights of life; and the 
most simple pleasures inspired her with joy 
like that of an infant. Almost always deprived 
of leisure for relaxation, fettered by her lite- 
rary engagements, confined to the city, she 
could scarcely breathe the air of whe country 
without a kind of transport. The gratifica- 
tions arising from works of art and from those 
of nature excited in her mind a genuine emo- 
tion. The close application of her reasoning 
powers and the serious course of her life, far 
from checking her imagination, seemed on the 
contrary to have preserved all its vivacity with 
all its innocence. 

Opposing qualities appeared to form in her 
character a happy alliance. Thus the notion 
of duty always was present to her mind; she 
applied it rigorously to the solution of ques- 
tions in at ; injustice inspired her with | 
indignation, vice gave her a disgust which | 
was insurmountable ; yet she could not bear to | 
vex any one; and suffering, even when de- 
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ction, with all the de- | 
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served, only excited her compassion. Frank, 
even to imprudence, she knew not how to ad- 
dress a reproach to any if she perceived they 
were sensible of their error: her goodness of 
heart disarmed her reason. But above all, the 
sufferings of strong or attached minds obtained 
from her the most profound compassion: she 
felt a sympathy with their afflictions, and 
seemed to partake of them. 

There is so much talent displayed in the 
works of Madame Guizot, that it is almost su- 
perfluous to notice that which she showed in 
her conversation ; which was striking from its 
originality, the source of all her excellencies. 
She repeated nothing, she borrowed nothing, 
even from reading. No book pleased her un- 
less it made her think ; and nearly all the me- 
rit of a book which made her think was in the 
ideas it suggésted to her. She was careful to 
appropriate by new labour even the most com- 
mon ideas, and she never gave way to an opi- 
nion till she had herself discovered reasons for 
submitting to it. These reasons were not al- 
ways the most natural, but they were her own, 
like those of Montaigne. To arrive at truth 
she did not always take the most direct road, 
but she always ultimately attained it, and her 
mind was never at rest till she had done so. 
Then all resistance was at an end, and she 
submitted without reluctance. Her reason 
governed her will, and both in immutable har- 
mony presided over her heart and her actions. 
Thus she could not comprehend how any one 
could continue insensible to the force of evi- 
dence; and human inconsistency astonished 
her as something unaccountable. She was 
deceived in judging of others by herself: pre- 
judices, waked, regrets, every thing, in her 
mind gave way before conviction; and truth 
governed her heart by divine right. Sach me- 
rit is rare, it is the utmost result of wisdom ; 
and she who had attained to it was a woman 
distinguished for simplicity and goodness ; the 
most tender wife, the most devoted mother, 
the most sincere friend. To trace her deserts 
would be no difficult task, to say how much 
she was beloved is impossible. 


Catalogue of the Principal Works of Madame 
Guizot. 

1. Les Contradictions. 

2. La Capelle d’Ayton. 

3. Les Enfans. 2 vols. 12m». 

4. L’Ecolier, ou Raoul et Victor. 4 volumes. 
12mo. 

5. Nouveaux Contes. 

6. Lettres de Famille sur |'Education Do- 
mestique. 

7. Essais de Littérature et de Morale, re- 
printed from “ Le Publiciste.”’ 

8. Contributions tu. the “ Annales de l’Edu- 
cation” of M. Guizot. 





Lines to a Young Lady.—The Fountain. 


From the Casket. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY, ON HER 
MARRIAGE. 


BY EDWARD FITZGERALD, Esq. 


Tary teil me, gentle lady, that they deck thee 
for a bride, 

That the wreath is woven for thy hair, the 
bridegroom by thy side ; 

And I think I hear thy father’s sigh, thy mo- 
ther's calmer tone, 

As they give thee to another's arms—their 
beautiful—their own. 


I never saw a bridal but my eyelid hath been 
wet, 

And it always seemed to me as though a joy- 
ous crowd were met 

To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girl- 
ish thing 

Lay aside her maiden gladness—for a name— 
and for a ring. 


And other cares will claim thy thoughts, and 
other hearts thy love, 

And gayer friends may be around, and bluer 
skies above ; 

Yet thou, when I behold thee next, may'st wear 
upon thy brow, 

Perchance a mother’s look of care, for that 
which decks it now. 


And when I think how often I have seen thee, 
with thy mild 

And lovely look, and step of air, and bearing 
like a child, 

Oh! how mournfully, bow mournfully, the 
thought comes o'er my brain, 

When I think thou ne’er may’st be that free 
and girlish thing again. 


I would that as my heart dictates, just such 
might be my lay, 

And my voice should be a voice of mirth, a 
music like the May ; 

But it may not be !—within my breast all 
frozen are the springs, 

The murmur dies upon the lip—the music on 
the strings. 


But a voice is floating round me, and it tells 
me in my rest, 

That sunshine shall illame thy path, that joy 
shall be thy guest, 

That thy life shall be a summer's day, whose 
evening shall go down, 

Like the evening in the eastern clime, that 
never knows a frown. 


When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring 
hath press'd thy hand, 

When those thou lov'st, and those that love 
thee, weeping round thee stand, 

Oh! may the rhyme that friendship weaves, 
like a spirit of the air, 

Be o’er thee at that moment—for a blessing 
and a prayer! 





From the Same. 
THE FOUNTAIN: A BALLAD. 
BY L. E. L. 


Wuy startest thou back from that fount of 
sweet water? 
The roses are drooping while waiting for 


thee 
“ aD ‘tis dark with the red hue of slaugh- 


There | is blood on that fountain—oh! whose 
may it be?” 


Uprose the ladye a once from her oes 
Dreams born of sighs from the v 
round, 
The jasmine bough caagat in her bright tres- 
ses, * 
In pity to keep.the fair prisoner it bound ; 


Tear-like the white leaves fell round her, as, 
breaking 
The branch in her haste, to the foantain she 


ew, 
The wave and the flowers o’er its mirror were 
reeking, 
Pale as the marble around it she grew. 


She followed its track to the grove of the 
willow, 
To the bower of the twilight it led her at 
last, 
There lay the bosom so often her sm 
But the dagger was in it, its beating was 
past. 


Round the neck ofthe youth a light chain 
T was ape “a 
he dagger had cleft it oin’d it again, 
One dark curl of his, one +e hers like gold 
shining, 
“ They hoped this would part us, they hoped 


it in vain. 


Race of dark hatred, the stern unforgiving, 
Whose hearts are as cold as the steel which 
they wear. 
By the blood of the dead, the despair of the 
living, 
Oh, house of my kinsman, my curse be your 
share !” 


She buwed her fair face on the sleeper before 


her, 
Night came and shed its cold tears on her 
brow 


Crimson the blush of the morning past o'er 


her 
But the ’ cheek of the maiden returned not 
its glow. 


Pale on the earth are the wild flowers weep- 


ing, 
The cypress their column, the night-wind 
their h 
These mark lon grave where those lovers are 
sleeping 
Lovely—the lovely are mourning for them. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


LETTERS OF PHILIP, SECOND EARL 
OF CHESTERFIELD, to several Indivi- 
of the time of Charles I1., James IT, 

and Queen Anne ; with some 


As we shall take more occasions than one to 
call the public attention to this extremely cu- 
rious volume,—throwing, as it does, now | ad- 
ditional, though not a new, light on the man- 
ners of a remarkable period,—we need only, in 
the first instance, briefly characterize it, and 
give an extract or two. 

The MS. was found in Bath House, in 1809- 
10, and the letters are the autographs of the 
writer; but they bear so resistless an internal 
evidence of authenticity, that no adjunct proofs 
in their favour are requisite. The early pages 
of the work furnish pictures of a very dissolute 
court and age: they are perhaps too prurient 
for the present taste of readers; but so vivid 
and so powerfully illustrative of the actors and 
the times, that, with all our dislike to such de- 
scriptions, we cannot condemn them so severely 
as we would under any other circumstances. 
Lord Chesterfield’s amours with the famous 
Duchess of Cleveland, the king's (Charles II.) 
mistress, are among the most remarkable re- 
miniscences of these licentious days. ‘Towards 
the conclusion, we have some memorab!e data 
for historical and 
however, we shall not now comment; nor, in- 
deed, do more than make a few selections for 
the entertainment of our readers. 


A ghost-story is always an acceptable va- 


tiety—-“ and in 1652 the following singular oc- 
currence, recorded by his lordship, is given 
literally from his annual remarks. ‘A very 
odd accident this year befel mee, for being 
come about a law-sute to London, and lying in 
a lodging with my door fast locked (and by rea- 
son of the great beat that summer, all the side 
curtains being flung a top of the teaster of my 
bed), I, waking in the morning about eight 
o'clock, and turning myselfe with intention to 
rise, planely saw, wishin a yard of my bed side, 
a thing all in white like a standing sheet, with 
a knot a top of it, about four or five foot high, 
which I considered a good while, and did rayse 
myselfe up in my bed to view it the better. 
At last, I thrust out both my hands to catch 


hold of it; but, in a moment, like a shadow it | 


slid to the feet of the bed, out of the which | 
Jeaping after it, could see it nqamore. The lit- 
ue beliefe I ever had in things of this nature 
made mee the more concerned, and doubling 
least some ill might have happened to my wife, 
I rid home that day to Petworth in Sussex, 
where I had left her with her father the Earl 


of Northumberland ; and, as I was going up | 


stairs to her chamber, I met one of my foot- 
men, who told mee that hee was comming to 
me with a packet of letters, the which I having 
taken from him went to my wife, who I found 
in good health, being in company with the 

iy Essex, her sister, and another gentlewo- 
man, one Mrs. Ramsey. And, after the first 
salutation, they all asked mee what made mee 
to come home so much sooner than | intended ? 
Whereupon I told them what had happened to 


olitical reflections: on these, | 
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mee that morning ; which they all wondering 
| at, desired mee to open and read the letter that 
I had taken from the footman; which havi 
still in my hand I immediately did, and re 
my wife's letter to mee aloud, wherein she de- 
sired my speedy return, as fearing that some 
ill would happen to mee, because that mornin 
she had seen a thing all in white, with a blac 
face, standing by her bed side, which had fright- 
ed her so much as to make her serike out so 
loud, that her weemen came running into the 
room. I confess this seemed very strange, for 
by examining all particulars, wee found that 
the same day, the same hour, and (as neer as 
could be computed) the same minute, all that 
had happened to mee had befallen her, bein 
fortie miles a sunder. The Lady Essex an 
Mrs. Ramsey were witnesses to both our rela- 
| tions, and acquainted the Lord of Northumber- 
land with it, who thought it a very extraordi- 
nary thing.’ From this anecdote it appears 
that Lord Chesterfield, however generally 
sceptical of supernatural intervention, was oc- 
casionally liable to the impressions of fancy ; 
for he regarded the ‘singular appearance’ as 
an omen ; and it is recorded with every symp- 
tom of astonishment, united with credulity. 
The following relation is in a mood of similar 
susceptibility. ‘This year (1653) I being at 
Tunbridge, a thing of almost as odd a nature 
as the former befell mee; for, being abroad one 
afternoon with a setting dog in a very bright 
day, with a gentleman named Mr. Pirs, and 
five or six other horsemen, as wee were beat- 
ing a great stubble field, that was above mile 
about, and the which had no bushes or trees in 
it, but only a little hedge in the middle of it, 
which was not above ten or twelve yards long, 
on a sudden, wee all heard a terrible groan, 
and after that another much louder, and soa 
third, which made us all to conclude that some- 
body was a dying neer that little hedge, from 
whence the noise seemed to come, which was 
within forty yards of us. And thereupon wee 
all went towards the hedge; but, when wee 
came almostt to it, all our horses began to start, 
and fell a plunging, and did run a good way 
with us before wee could stop them; and after- 
wards, when we tried to make them goe neer 
the hedge, wee found it impossible: wherefore, 
Mr. Pirs and I alliting, went round the hedge 
and viewed every place about it, without find- 
| ing or seeing any thing that could make that 
noise. But as soon as a servant of mine heard 
the groans, he cricd out, ‘ God bless my lady,’ 
who was then big with child, and dyed three 
months after of the small pox; giving just 
three such groans when shee died; insomuch, 
that I being in another room and hearing her, 
| sayd I was sure that she was a dying, for that 
| those were the same dismal groans wee heard 
at Tunbridge. She lived eight days after the 
being brought to bed of a sonn, who only sur- 
| vived his mother three weeks.’ The inference 
here deduced by Lord Chesterfield savours less 
of logic than of superstition: the following ub- 
servation we give also in his own words. 
‘These two accidents before mentioned might 
have probably convinced any one (who had 
| been witness to them) of the reality of the ap- 
| pearing of spirits; and yet, I confess, they 
ave not absolutely cleared all my doubts on 
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that subject, whether there be any such thing | 
orno. "Tis true, I know, that God can make 
any such things to appear; but because hee 
can, therefore to conclude that hee doth, is ill 
argued; and though divers books are full of | 
such stories, yet the soberest sort of men, in | 
all ages, have doubted the truth of them; and | 
if I think with myself of what I have here men- | 
tioned, what can I conclude? for have I not 

known that a man waking out of a dream hath 

often fancied, for a g while after he was 

awake, that he really saw the same things that 

were presented to him in his dream? and is it | 
impossible for two persons that were fortie | 
miles asunder to have the same idea at the | 
same time? Secondly, as to the groans, is it | 
not usual for horses and beasts to be frighted 

with an unusual noise? and may not they and 

men be easily deceived in thinking the sound 

and noise they heard to come from one place, | 
when probably it might come from some other, 
at a greater distance’? and where is the won- 

der, that a dying person should send forth 
groans like those that probably proceeded from 
some other dying animal in another place ? 

But mankind loves to be deceived with strange 
stories of supernatural accidents; and is very | 
unwilling to have the mistake or deceit of | 
them found out.’ In 1654 is the following an- | 
nual remark— The great affliction I was in for | 
my wife’s death, made mee leave England, | 
taking only with mee a little foot-boy. 1 stay'd | 
for Six weeks in France at Marsels for a pas- | 
sage, to have gone with pilgrims to Jerusalem ; 
but, finding none, I went in a gallie to Civita | 


Vecchia, and so to Room. As wee went, our 


gallie had a fight against two Majorkins, who 
rded her twice, and kild fortie of her men. 
I stay'd at Room allmost a year, where swim- 
ming one day in the Tiber (a rapid, muddie | 
river) with the Earle of Lindsey, the cramp 
ceasing mee, I sunk down to the bottom, and 


not being able to rise againe upon the wa- | 
ter, and feeling the bank under the water to 
slope, I crept on all four till I came out at the 
side; to the amazement of the Lord Lindsey 
and many more, who were standers by. At 
this time there happened a very great plague 
there, five persons dying out of.the house 
where I lodged; in which sad time I received 
news by letter from England, that a decree in 
chancerie being given against mee, my unkle 
Arthur had seized al! my estate; and therefore 
that I ought not any more to expect returns 
of mony; and that if I came into England, I 
should infallibly be imprisoned for a debt of ten 
thousand pound, which my unkle (who at that 
time was well with the Protector Crumwell) 
pretended that | owed him. In this unfortu- | 
nat condition, having in the world but five-and- 
twenty pound, I left Italy, and went by sea to 
Marsels in France; from whence, after having 
made a quarantina in the pest-house, I went to 
Lions ; and from thence, sending my servant 
(for want of mony) afoot to Paris, I went with 
the messenger; but faling desperatly sick by 
the way of a violent feavour, and having spent 
all the mony I had, I was left alone in a cot- | 
tage, and reduced to begg. But, the mercifel 
God did not long leave mee in that condition ; 
for a Jesuit comming along that road, who I | 
had formerly been acquainted with in Italy, 


accordingly departed 


| respect then to any body else, I shoul 


Chester field’s Letters. 


releived mee, and paid for my journy with him 
to Paris.’ At Paris Lord Chesterfield learned 
the tidings of his "s decease ; and 
forthwith for England, 
where, having compromised the difference be- 
tween his uncle and himself, he took possession 
of his hereditary estate.” 

And a precious life he afterwards led:—his 
character is thus drawn, in a letter to himself, 
from Lady Essex, sister to his first wife, in 
1658. 

“ My lord, had I not ever payd your lordship 
a very great deal of kindness and respect, | 
should let this quite alone, for I am allmost 
discouraged to undertake it, believing that it 
will be as little thought on or regarded as you 
doe that which is most necessary for you to 
have more in your thoughts then I feare and 
believe you have. Though I live here where 
I know very little of what is done in the world, 
yet I hear so much of your exceeding wildness, 
that I am confident | am more sensible of it 
than any freind you have; you treate all the 
mad drinking lords, you sweare, you game, and 
commit all the extravagances that are insident 
to untamed youths, to such a degree, that you 
make your selfe the talke of all places, and 
the wonder of those who thought otherwise of 
you, and of all sober people; and the worst of 
all is, | heare there is a hansom young lady (to 
both your shames) with child by you. My 
lord, these coarses must needs undoe your per- 
son, fortune, and reputation; for out of those 
wild persons’ company you will not be esteem'd, 
vou will lose your most considerable friends, 
and at last make your life miserable, and, which 
is the saddest of all, rain your own soule; for 
be confident that those momentary pleasures 


| will have an end, and a sad one too, if you doe 


not speedily consider your condition, and har- 
tily repent of it. You have a person which 
might make you and a vertuous wife happy; 
you have witt, fortune, and all desirable things 
in this world; and you abuse them all, and 
turn them to wickedness, and doe, | am sure, 
very unsutable to what you owe to the memory 
of my most deserving sister. You have falsi- 
fied your own words to mee; for how often 
have you told mee how honestly you lived both 
here and abroad, and I beleived you all this 
while, till now that it is impossible to credit 
more, which truly gives mee a very sensible 
concern? Though now that I have sayd thus 
much, | will give your lordship no more trou- 
ble nor interruption in your pleasure, but ever 
pray for your soule, as your most humble ser- 
vant and most affectionat sister.” 

His answer displays tact and talent. 

“ Madam,—Your ladyship knowes that the 
world is strangly given to lying, and therefore, 
had I not ever payd your ladyship a greater 
little 
care to give either your ladyship or my selfe 
the trouble of my justification; for since your 
ladyship has not credited my former profes- 
sions, I can not now expect to be more fortu- 
nat, and therefore must leave this subject to a 
fitter season; only let mee desire your ladyship 
(in the mean time) to forbear sensuring upon 


| my account one of the most vertuous persons 


living. Madam, the concerne your ladyship 


| expresses fur mee in your obliging letter, has 
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The following letter, full of originality, is 
from the celebrated and witty Sir C. 


ley. 

“ My Lord,—When your lordship was last in 
town, you made mee an offer of some venison, 
which I did not then lay hold off, having no oc- 
cation, neither was it then in season; but now 
I would thank you for a warrant for a buck; 
tho the town is so empty, that with all m 
bowling, tennis, drinking, and other generall 
acquaintance, I shall have much a doe to find 
company for a : besides, the distinction 
of Whig. and tory doth much add to the pre- 
sent desolation. They are in my opinion (at 
least, the violent part on both sides) much of 
the same stuff at bottom, since they are so 
easily converted one in to an other—I mean 
self-interest. For instance, the Lord Sunder- 
land, upon the Dutches of Portchmouth’s arri- 
vall, is received at court. The Lord Anglesey 
was voted a libellour, and his boock against 
the Duke of Ormond a libell at the councill ; 
so that tis thought hee will ve three quarters 
Whigg. The Lord Vaughan is this week to 
be marryd to the Lady Ann Savile, notwith- 
standing he voted her father an enemy to king 
and country last sessions. Tho wee are not 
blest with poets that can write us comedys 
equall to the auntients, I beleive never was an 
age so comicall as this; and a laugher, where 
ever he turns himselfe, will have occation’ to 
hold his sides. Madame de Soyssons is ar- 
rived, whom the Lord Crafes (were he alive) 
would call Madame de Soyxante—for shee is 
ten years older than her sister Mazarin; but 
whether our court will have her a beauty, a 
mis, a wit, or pollitition, is not yet known. 
Ruinous play is grown the only divertion at 
Windsor; anda man without a thousand gineys 
to venture is an asse; and, on the contrary, as 
it has ever been the custome of people of qua- 
lity that had infirmities to introduce fashions 
that might hide them, soe they now cover 
their want of sence and conversation with ex- 
travagant play. Some considerable removes 
are to be made at court; but what they are 
r= lordship cannot but know before mee, so 

will not trouble you with my conjectures. I 
could allmost wish England were not so large, 
that it might fall within my diteess to visit 
your lordship—for [ know no man I would 
speake more freely to, nor more willing hear, 
than your lordship, being, without compliment 
or any regard to the common close of a letter, 
your very obedient servant,—C. 5S.” 


From the New Monthly and London Magazine. 


THE BOWER OF BLISS. 


By a foam-clouded torrent, whose steep moun- 
tain shower 
A bright little rainbow eternally spans, 
In a garden so wild there's a beautiful Bower, 
Which the West with his violet-breath ever 


fans. 
Museum.—V or. XV. 


les Sed- | 
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Did the Sons of the Sky, when they courted 
Earth’s Daughters, 
Build any more bowers so lovely as this >— 
I would it were so! for the one by these wa- 


ters, 
May well be entitled a Bower of Bliss. 


No capitals chiselled in leaves of acanthus, 
No pillars encrusted with gold or with gems ; 
But flowers ever-blooming, like famed Ama- 
ranthus, 
Enrich the whole peristyle built of green 
stems. 


Its roof of syringa and vine interweaving, 
And kissing as close as the trees were of 


kin ; 
Its sides thickly trellised with myrtles—scarce 
leaving 
A space for inquisitive eyes to peep in. 


Each balm-breathing shrub from the mountain 
or valley, 
A fold of green drapery lends to this room ; 
And forms, with its neighbours, a high-pleach- 
ed alley, 
That winds down the Vale in a walk of 
sweet gloom. 


Here, safe as the haleyon rocks in the harbour, 
Where blasts cannot enter to ruffle her 
crest, 
The eye-closing Dove, in her own leafy ar- 
bour, 
Delights to swing over a Bower so blest 


A Bower so fragrant, that Beauty still lingers 
Around it, as if but to pilfer a braid ; 
And, twisting the elegant sprays with her fin- 


gers, 

Still waits to be ask’d to walk under its 
shade. 

If she enter,—behold, on a couch of fresh 
roses, 

Yet not half as listless, perchance, as he 


seems, 
The Bard, in some vision of splendour, re- 


poses, 
And takes her, perchance, for the light of 
his dreams. 


A lyre on a green myrtle branch hangs before 


im, 
O’er which his wild hand as he carelessly 
flings, 
Should the Nymph by a look, or aught sweeter. 
implore him, 
He chaunts some fond ditty, like this, to 
the strings. 


The Lily of the field is fair, 
A sovereign queen of beauty there, 
A pale yet peerless flower ; 
But, though she wear her crown of dew 
She's not so lovely still as you, 
You Lily of my Bower! 


The Rose is wondrous rich and sweet, 
Still dropping rubies at her feet, 
And wasting her perfume ; 
Yet rarer far, | know not how, 
The flower that droops beside me now, 
All beauty and all bloom ! 


No. 87.—U 
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Some say the Violet's sweet mouth 

When open'd by the dewy South 
Would pains of death beguile ; 

But there's a mouth, not far from mine, 

That breathes an odour more divine, 
When open'd by a smile! 


Then weave a floral crown for me! 

Fill the red cup! and thou shalt be,— 
While inspiration flews,— 

By times, my lovelier Violet 

Than South wind ever sung to yet, 
My Lily, or my Rose! 


Yet ah! the Violet will die! 
The Lily in sweet ashes lie! 
The Rose will see decay ! 
And ah! the lovelier Maiden-flower,— 
Even you—you glory of my Bower !— 
Like them will pass away ! 


—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CEYLON. 
“ Bewar the bar.” —Waverley. 


Tnx following circumstance, which occurred 
some years ago at Ceylon, may not prove un- 
interesting, though we confess that we view it 
with an interest which others may not feel, as 
one of the parties (not the Bear) was, and is, a 
very dear friend of our own. Notwithstandin 
“the march of intellect,” with her long and 
rapid strides, we are afraid that the island of 
Ceylon, to many of our readers, may be little 
known beyond its name; and we have our sus- 
picions, that the worthy General Officer, who 
once within our hearing described it as being 
situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, does not 
stand alone in his ignorance. Be that as it 
may, however, there is such an island, and it is 
at least as old as the rest of the world, seeing 
that by most good judges it is supposed to 
have been the old original garden of Eden of 
our first parents; while that on the banks of 
the Euphrates is a new opposition one, of no 
long standing. This river being named in the 
Scriptures, is no obstacle to the supposition ; 
for every Chaldee scholar is aware, that in 
that tongue, Euphrates might apply to any 
large river, in the same manner as mm the San- 
scrit Gunga or Ganga (i. e. Ganges,) has a like 
signification. There are many strong proofs 
in favour of Ceylon being the original Paradise ; 
but we conceive that nothing more conclusive 
can be wanting, when we assert that we our- 
selves have seen the garden, or grove, where 
the good though uxorious Adam spent his days 
of innocence; and moreover, on the top of the 

eak which bears his name, have we measured 
his last footstep on the island, when he was 
driven from it by the angel. A good sized foot 
too it must have been, for the mark of it is near- 
ly six feet long; as well it might be, when he 
stepped at once from the top of the mountain 
to the island of Ramesseram, one of the arches, 
as it may be termed, of Adam's bridge, stretch- 
ing from Ceylon to the ite continent. 
Here lie is thoaght to have spent a goodly por- 
tion of the nine hundred and thirty years of his 
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life, unable to tear himself from the view of the 
beloved spot his imprudence had lost him, until 
the death of Cain and Abel — drove him 
forth. These two brothers (Aubul Caubul) 
“ lie here interred” side by side, in graves, one 
fifty and the other sixty feet ; the earth 
over which is kept neatly heaped by a Faquir, 
who vouches for their being genuine. The 
whole tradition is obviously Mussulmaunic, as it 
need not be mentioned, that the Ishmaelites, 
from their consanguinity to the Jews, acknow- 
ledge the early part of the Old Testament, 
while to the other inhabitants of the East it is 
perfectly unknown. 

We cannot follow Adam farther from Cey- 
lon, however, which for the benefit of the very 
ignorant, for whom this exordium is manifest- 
ly intended, was denominated Trapobane by 
Ptolemy in his Geographical Grammar, while 
the Arabs (vide Sinbad the Sailor) know it as 
Serendib; and the Indians, by the Sanscrit 
name of Lanka. It is, moreover, peopled by 
at least two races of black inhabitants, and 
continues to produce a few pearls as hereto- 
fore, and the only cinnamon which ws in 
the world. We conquered it from the Dutch 
in the year 1796; and though it has since been 
rather an expensive jewel in the British crown, 
it is unspeakable the service it has been of as 
a king’s government in the East, to overawe 
those ae rogues, the company, not 
to mention providing for a number of fine 
young men of younger brothers, in the capaci- 
ty of civil servants, and for more grown gen- 
tlemen, as governors, lieut. governors, jalleen, 
and other officers needful for the pomp and 
circumstance of a government. A few regi- 
ments of the line, and one most efficient native 
corps, with some artillery, compose the force 
deemed necessary for the protection of the 
island. This little army, since the time we 
are about to speak of, now some ten years ago, 
can scarcely at the present day be com of 
the same individuals; as, besides the usual 
changes incident te a military career, the lives 
of a great portion of those brave fellows were 
expended in the rebellion of 1817-18, when the 
Kandyan natives of the interior made a deter- 
mined and obstinate attempt to expel us from 
their country, of which we had three years be- 
fore taken possession. It is seldom that the 
courage and perseverance of British soldiers 
have been more severely put to the trial; and 
many mortal remains, which were then left to 
rot in the jungle of re belonged to as 
brave youths as ever at the great last day will 
claim those bleached upon the plain of Sala- 
manca, or on the mighty Waterloo itself. Un- 
fortunately for the survivors of the Kandyan 
war the effects of the last named battle were 
too fresh and dazzling in the memory of the 
“powers that be;” and strange to say, no 
honours, well-merited and dearly purchased as 
they would have been, were bestowed upon the 
officers of this gallant little army. 

We have started rather wide from our pur- 
pose, we confess; but as the officer to whom 
the adventure happened, which we are about 
to relate, was _ in the staff of that army, 
what we have said, we hope will not be deemed 
quite apropos to nothing. Far removed from 
us indeed, by some thousand miles, little does 




















and 

to be put in print; but as we shall carefully 
avoid mentioning names, we trust to be par- 
doned by him. The whole affair has lately 
been detailed to us by a mutual friend; and as 
we are at a loss how to improve it, we shall 
save ourselves all trouble by simply transcrib- 
ing his letter. 

“You have often asked me for the parti- 
culars of the adventure of our friend H., in 
the Jungle of Ceylon, with the two Bears ; 
and having lately had the circumstances re- 
lated to me by our friend himself, [ shall en- 
deavour to conquer my habitual dislike to 
writing, while I impart them to you. In doing 
so I shall adhere, as nearly as possible, to the 
very words he used in his narration; and, as 
the whole is interesting, I have no scruple in 
making him commence with you, as he did 
with me, from the day before his hairbreadth 
escape. Tothose who never were in the coun- 
try where the scene is laid, it is necessary to 
explain that the southern coast of Ceylon, 
from Tangalle stretching eastward to the pro- 
vince of Batticaloa, is a desert, with the single 
exception of Hambantotte, where a civil ser- 
vant is stationed for the superintendance and 
collection of the salt spontaneously produced 
along the coast. The character of the country 
varies, being sometimes deep sand, at others 
jungle and forest, and frequently large grassy 

ins. The inhabitants of this tract of coun- 
try, of nearly two hundred miles, are so few, 
that it may be said to be abandoned entirely 
to ele ts, buffaloes, wild hogs, and last, not 
least, abundance of leopards, as well as bears of 
a most ferocious race. Occasionally, a few 
runners are statiuned in huts, from fifteen to 
twenty miles apart, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting such letters as Government may send 
by that route; and there is, moreover, an 
empty rest-house or two, merely sufficient to 
shelter the weary traveller from the rays of 
the sun. 

“*] was proceeding,’ said our friend, ‘ in the 
way of my duty, from Point de Galle to the 
Post of Hambantotte, on the south-east coast 
of the island, and had sent forward my servants 
and baggage by land, while I myself embarked 
ia a native boat, called a dhoney, at the small 
bay of Belligham, half-way between Point de 
Gaile and Matura. I went on board between 
eleven and twelve o'clock of thie day; and, as 
it was the month of July, with the Monsoon 
blowing in my favour with all its vigour, I had 
no doubt of reaching the place of my destina- 
tion, though sixty miles off, before daylight of 
the following morning. With this idea, I had 
provided no sea-stock beyond a bottle of brandy 
accidentally put into my hands, and a change 
of linen with dressing utensils. You may 
judge of my disappointment, when day dawn- 
ed, between five and six o'clock, as it does in 
that country, to find that we had overshot our 
port. It was impossible to land amidst the 
tremendous surf on that coast in the south- 
west Monsoon; and the Tandil, or master of 
the boat, who, by the way, was bound to Trin- 
comalee, said, that all he could do was to land 
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me in a small bite or bay called Pootanie, 
which was still some hours’ sail a-head, and 
between fifty and sixty miles beyond the break- 
fast awaiting me at Hambantotte. This was 
rather serious to a man with a good appe- 
tite, who had tasted nothing from the day be- 
fore at breakfast, in a part of the country quite 
uninhabited, excepting by a couple of men 
posted here and there for the purpose of carry- 
ing the Tappaul. But I felt strong and vigor- 
| ous: and the Kandyan campaign had taught 
| me tofast. I thought, too, if | once got ashore, 
1 should be able to find one or other of the 
Tappaul huts I have mentioned, and come in 
for a share of the currie and rice of its inmates. 
| At a station, moreover, by name Pallitopanie, 
| about half-way between where I was to be put 
| ashore and Hammbantotte, there was an English 
corpural, with a few native soldiers, in charge 
of a depot of salt. But to proceed. I[ was 
landed in a small canoe from the larger vessel 
I took with me a black man, who was proceed- 
ing to Trincomalee with some trifling articles of 
merchandise, who said he could show me the 
hut in the neighbourhood, where I could get 
one of the runners before-mentioned to be my 
guide, as well as to carry a small leathern case 
with a change of linen and dressing utensils. 
We had no sooner stepped on the beach, than 
the men in the canoe treacherously pushed off 
for their vessel, and my black friend threw him- 
self at my feet, imploring me to let him go 
also, and that I should proceed far enough not- 
to be seen, otherwise the men in the canoe 
would not be prevailed on to return for him ; 
and separated from his property on board the 
dhoney, he should be ruined. 1 granted his 
request; and, from a small distance, had the 
satisfaction of seeing him taken off by the peo- 
ple in the canoe, and of feeling inyself alone in 
a desert, hungry, and without the means of 
procuring food, and even ignorant of the road, 
and, of course, with little chance of finding any 
of the letter-carriers or their huts. It was now 
drawing towards three o'clock, and with my 
little valize in one hand, and my brandy bottle 
about half full in the other, I went in search of 
the hut. After fruitlessly spending an hour in 
endeavouring to find it, | deemed it better, as 
the sun was fast descending, to turn my face to- 
wards the west, and to endeavour to reach the 
next station, Yallé by name, about sixteen 
miles distant, and where there was a rest- 
house. The country was a number of open 
plains of different sizes, divided from each 
other by extensive low jungles, interspersed 
with the large forest trees of the country. It 
was not without some difficulty that I could 
find the path; and my striking upon the right 
one I considered as particularly fortunate. I 
jogged on at a brisk pace, and al} went well till 
about sunset, when | was aware of a herd of 
elephants in the jungle on each side of the 
path I had to pass. | could just see their backs 
occasionally above the bushes, and hear the 
small trees cracking and giving way on each 
side, as they walked through them, as a man 
would through a field of corn. These animals 
ave me but little uneasiness, as I had frequent- 
y been a-shooting them; and though I had 
heard of instances of their attacking men, I 








had never on any occasion seen them, that 
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they did not run away on raising a shout or 
firing a shot. When I came near, one of them 
perceived me, and gave that angry ery, which 
all who have been accustomed to elephants know 
so well. I shouted and ran forward, but in- 
stead of taking to flight, as I expected, the one 
who saw me made out of the jungle after me. 
I had got past the herd, and I fled on my way 
with all the swiftness of which | was capable. 
He was overtaking me fast, however, and was 
not many yards from me, when I turned round, 
and threw my portmanteau at him. By spe- 
eial good fortune this arrested his progress, 
and he stopped as if toexamine my kit. When 
I had got forty or fifty yards from him, I stop- 
ped also. Perhaps you will scarcely credit me 
when I say, that even then [ was not afraid; 
but so it was, and I looked upon the affair more 
in a ludicrous than in any other light. I was 
determined not to give up my packet so easily, 
and I again shouted and ran back a few paces 
towurds my friend. Upon doing so he renew- 
ed his attack, and charged me a second time. 
Thia time I should have had a poor chance for 
it, but fortunately a small inequality of ground 
intervened, when he was close upon me, and I 
started to one side, stooping down as much as 
possible, while he passed onwards. I saw him 
bewildered at having lost me, while | skulked 
away as quickly as [ could, and regained my 
road by a circuitous route. I had not pro- 
ceeded much farther when the sun set, and in 
the very short twilight which follows in that 
climate, | perceived two animals come out of 
the jungle into the path, about a hundred 
yards before me. In the uncertain light, I at 


first took them for the half-grown calves of | 
| satisfied my thirst by drinking, as you may 


wild buffaloes, an animal abounding in that 


of the island, and they proceeded with | 
their heads down towards a large tree by the | 
side of the road I had to pass, where they be- | 


gan snuffing about the roots. I was now near 
enough to see that they were bears of a very 
large size. To turn aside was impossible, as 
the jungle was of a kind impenetrable to a 
man, being full, of the very long thorn, called 
the buffaloe thorn, from its toughness. To go 
back never entered my mind—indeed | had 
little time for thought, as J] was now within 
thirty paces of them. They lifted up their 
heads and marked their anger by a short roar, 
which I retarned by charging them till I found 
myself within three yards of them, without 
their offering to move away. They made e 
step towards me, the largest one, eva ‘ently the 
male, about its length before the other ;—I 
kept my face towards them, and edged round 
so as to get on that side of them by which | 


was to pursue my route. At this moment they | 
made a short bound at me, which | escaped by | 
springing backwards, but still fronting them, | 
and they missed me a second time in the same | 


way. These were more like the consecutive 


bounds of a clumsy gallop, than any thing else, | 


but the third I saw wasto be my last. All that 
1 remember is, uttering a sound of horror be- 
tween a scream and a roar, and as the foremost 
animal rose at me,! struck him with all the 
foree of my body in the nose and teeth with 
my brandy bottle, the only thing in my hands. 
I need not say that the bottle broke into 
shivers; and whether it was the blow on the 
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nose—a part, I have si 

derness in bears—or that 

went into his eyes and 

him, or both t things together Ww 
not; but he turned round and moved off, 
followed by his companion down the path 
away from me, and so into the jungle. The 
female at no time had taken a decided part, 
keeping rather in the rear, and only backing 
her mate by encouraging grunts. The whole 
business, | may say scarcely occupied a mi- 
nute’s time, during which I did not in the least 
lose my presence of mind, probably from the 
shortness of the time. I felt so conscious in- 
| deed of my own strength, that had there been 
but one bear, though I might have suffered 
; 





much, I was confident I could have dislacated 

his jaw. But the two together quite discom- 

fited me. 1 said that I never lost my presence 
| of mind during the rencontre; but I own that | 
| stood as if fixed to the spot while they moved 
off, and till they were out of sight. My first 
impulse was then to run, which I continued 
to do for about three miles, when | reached 
the large plain which I guessed to be that of 
Yallé. I then fell down quite exhausted, 
and lay on the ground for about helf an hour, 
when | rose and moved slowly across the 
large open ground to the other side of it, 
where | knew the rest-house to be situated. 
The latter part of the way was through a path 
in the jungle for about 100 yards; and | con- 
fess I was so alarmed, that | could not face the 





risk of this, and therefore steered my course 
down towards the sea-coast. At last my way 
was happily stopped by the river which flows 
there, and | laid myself down on my face, and 


conceive, most inordinately. uite dark as it 
was, there was little chance of my being able 
to find the solitary clay-built rest-house, which 
| I knew to be thereabouts. So I stretched my- 
self on the sand, and slept there till the moon 
| Tose soon after midnight, when I resumed my 
| search successfully, and finished my sleep on 
| its earthen floor. In the morning at the first 
| dawn, I endeavoured to find the hut of the let- 

ter-carriers, but to no purpose, though | ac- 

tually viewed one of them for a moment ; but 
| he, instead of obeying my loud summons to 

come to my assistance, fled and concealed 
| himself. This, I am ashamed to say, is but 
| too often the conduct of the natives under 
| similar circumstances, knowing full well be- 
| forehand, that they are only required to act ay 
guide, or to carry luggage, for either of which 
services they are frequently but inadequately 
rewarded. I again, therefore, started on my 
way to Pallitopanie, over twelve miles of deep 
sand, where | arrived with difficulty at three 
o'clock, almost dead from the scorching rays 
of the sun, fatigue, and hunger; having ate 
| nothing from the morning of my embarkation 
till | reached this place, a space of time of 
| about fifty-three hours. Luckily it had rain- 
| ed, and | occasionally found water to drink in 

the holes made by the feet of the wild ele- 

phants and buffaloes. The kind care of the 

only ee at the post, an honest corpora! 

of the 19th regiment, soon t me round, 
| by preparing a hot bath for me, and a good 
| currie, not to mention a share of his brandy- 








bottle, to te for the one which the 
bear had cost me. Next day he escorted me 
with his musket on his shoulder to Hamban- 
totte, where my labour ended, as I got housed 
with my friend the collector, and found my 
servants and baggage arrived. I must not 
finish without remarking on the brandy bottle. 
it was actually forced upon me in spite of m 
refusal, by a gentleman who saw me embar 
on board of the dhoney, and it was nearly 
broken from want of a cork-screw to open it, in 
order to relieve the wife of a soldier who was 
on board going to join her husband, and who, 
being sea-sick, took a longing for this panacea. 
It was by the merest accident that after this I 
retained it in my hand, when I gave up m 
portmanteau to the elephant, and it seems al- 
most to have been so arranged by an interposi- 
tion of Providence.’ 

“ So much for our friend H——. To you, 
or indeed to any who know his gallant soldier- 
like bearing and perfect modesty, it is needless 
to say how thoroughly every word of his nar- 
rative may be relied upon. Though he never 
mentioned the circumstance beyond a few very 
particular friends, it is now well known to 
many in this country, particularly to the family 
of the late most worthy governor of the colony, 
who was there when it happened.” 

Here ends our correspondent, and here ends 
our anecdote. We hope our readers won't find 
it tedious, and that such of them to whom it 
may ever happen to travel through so much 
jungle alone, will by no means neglect to carry 
a bottle of cogniac, as the most efficient pocket 
pistol with which they can be provided. We 
give this recommendation from brandy being 
more generally procurable than good Highlan 
whiskey, but where the latter is to be had, all 
good men and true will prefer it as a cordial; 
and we venture to affirm, it will prove at least 
— to the Frenchman as a weapon of de- 
ence. 


From the New Monthly and London Magazine. 
FROM PETRARCA. 


Ler thou and I stand here aside, 
O Love! and gaze upon 

Yon creature, in her glorious pride, 
Yon spirit of the sun! : 

Look, what a dew of loveliness 
Around her presence flows ! 

Mark how with pearls and woven gold 
Her splendid vesture glows! 

How softly those sinall feet she moves— 
How softly those meek eyes 

Glance brightness through the cloister'd woods 
Of this fair Paradise !— 

The new-sprung grass, the gem-like flowers, 


That strew the ancient shade 
Of yon dark oak, implore her foot 
© press them ere they fade. 
With sparkles from her radiant eyes 
The very air seems bright, 
And the pure sky more purely glows, 
Rejoicing in her light ! Cc. M. W. 


From Petrarca.—Sketches on the Road in Ireland. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SKETCHES ON THE-ROAD IN IRE- 
LAND. 


Or ail the rivers of Ireland, though the 
Shannon be the mightiest, and the Blackwater 
the most romantic and picturesque, commend 
me to the Suir, for quiet, cultivated, rural 
beauty. The Barrow adorns Carlow, the Nore 
Kilkenny, and the Suir Clonmell, and as their 
springs are near, and towards the end of their 
course, they again approach together, and min- 
gle their waters before flowing into the sea, in 
a grand estuary below Waterford ; they are 
commonly known to the country people, by 
the fanciful and pretty name of the three sis- 
ters. 

Spenser, who has sung the streams of Ire- 
land, in strains as sweet as those in which Mil- 
ton has celebrated the English rivers, traces 
the birth of these three linked graces, to the 
embraces of the giant Blomius with the nymph 
Rheissa, and thus glances at their course and 
confluence before reaching the flowings of 
ocean. 


“ The first the gentle Shure, that making way 
By sweet Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford ; 
The next the stubborn Newre, whose waters 


ray, 

By fair Kilkenny and Rose-ponte board ; 
The third the goodly Barrow, which doth 

horde 
Great heaps of salmon in her deep bosome ; 
All which, long sundred, do at last accord 
To join in one, ere to the sca they roam, 
So flowing all from one, all ove at last become.” 


It is the Suir, too, which waters the valley 
of Iverk, or the golden vale in the county of 
Kilkenny, of which there is a well authenti- 
cated tradition preserved among its inhabit- 
ants, that, when William the Third, entering 
the pass at the head of his troops, gazed for 
some time on the goodly land that lay before 
him, rich with waving woods and fertile fields, 
interspersed with small clear rivulets stealing 
down its verdant banks, like threads of silver 
on the green enamel, into the placid river, 
wending its noiseless way beneath, while the 
fields more near it were sprinkled with sheep 
and lowing kine; William (albeit unused to 
dwell with any extraordinary rapture on the 
beauties of external nature) turned to the offi- 
cers about his person, and exclaimed, ina tone 
of delight and admiration, ‘ This is indeed a 
country worth fighting for !” 

Clonmell, the birth-place of Larry Sterne, 
and the capital ¢. e. assize town, of the richest 
and most riotous shire in Ireland, is a busy, 
cheerful, ——. town. The approach 
from the Two-mile Bridge is splendid ; the 
cultivated fertility of the rich lands on either 
side the river is agreeably relieved by the 
magnificent range of Galtee mountains, which 
form the back ground of the scene, and which, 
though many miles distant, seem, in their 
dusky and gigantic grandeur, towering almost 
over the head of the spectator. The best part 
of Clonmell, like that of most of the good towns 
in Ireland, is composed of barracks. In the 
time of war, they used to gather in recruits 
“U2 
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here from all quarters, and drill them in their 
military exercise, previously to passing them 
on to Cork, for embarkation to foreign service. 
It was likewise a depot for various military 
stores, and its communication with Waterford 
by the river, renders it a favourable situation 
for inland trade. 

There is a curious mode of conveyance for 
land passengers, established in the south of 
Ireland, by a Signor Bianconi, or, as | usually 
heard him called, “ Misther Byanne,” whose 
head quarters are at Clonmell. There is a 
vehicular machine, peculiar, I believe, to Ire- 
land, called “an outside jaunting-car!” To 
those who have never been so fortunate as to 
see the like, it is not easy to describe it; yet, 
us it isa kind of conveyance greatly and de- 
servedly popular, for journeying in fine wea- 
ther, it ween be unpardonable to omit some 
attempt at its delineation, in these our Sketches, 
which purport to have particular reference to 
the road, and the things which journeying 
thereupon presents to our observation. Let 
the Unhibernian reader, then, imagine to him- 
self a low-hung platform, upon small wheels, 
from either side of which there hangs down a 
lateral conveniency of wood and leather, pro- 
jecting over the wheels, like a trunk deprived 
of its lid and front side. In this the passenger 
deposits his legs and feet, the latter resting on 
the bottom of it, and he sits upon the surface 
of the platform, which is generally furnished 
with a stuffed cushion for his greater ease and 
contentment. Such machines are usually 
drawn by one horse, and made to carry six 
persons, who are thus drawn along sideways, 
sitting dos-i-dos, three and three; the plat- 


* form, however, is made of such breadth as to 


admit of a narrow space being railed off be- 
tween the backs of those admitted to the ho- 
nours of the sitting, and this intermediate box, 
called the well, serves for the conveyance of 
prog or forage, or other entertainment for man 
and beast, while the railing on each side of it, 
which the sons of luxury also provide with a 
cushion, serves asa rest for the shoulders of 
any weary and weak-backed wight. At the 
fore end of the well abovesaid, and on an ele- 
vated single seat corresponding to the breadth 
of the well, which at the other end is guarded 
by a rail, the Jehu, who handles the ribbons, 
sits enthroned. In bygone times, an instru- 
ment called a jingle, shaped like a coal-heav- 
er’s bat, and set on four wheels, was much in 
fashion amongst that class of the Irish, who 
consider a row and a rol] in the mud very ap- 

ropriate episodes to a day's “ divarsion;” 
ut from the time that a notorious and rather 
unamiable person, called Crawley, a school- 
master, who battered his wife's brains out with 
a hammer, was carried in one of these to be 
hanged, they rapidly declined in popular es- 
teem. In these latter days, it is obvious that 
the march of intellect amongst the lower or- 
ders, would not permit any vulgar prejudice 
to arise against a particular mode of convey- 
ance, from a cause which did not logically or 
mathematically imply its incompetency or in- 
convenience ; bat in the less improved times 
of which we speak, a most unphi hic anti- 
pathy arose to the whole genus of the vehicle 
which bore the ferocious phrenologist, Mr. 





Crawley to that last stage of life—the gallows ; 
and no sooner did a jingle make its appearance 
on the road, than the “ Rock-boys’* shouted, 
“ There's the machine that bloody Crawley 
was tuk to be hung in!” adding some biting 
sarcasm on the driver, or the com then in 
it, insomuch, that ultimately the jingle was al- 
most abandoned for the jaunting-car. It was 
in such conveyances that the alumni of Ire- 
land's only university, used to take their plea- 
sure jaunts to the bathing village of Black 
Rock about four miles from Dublin, in search 
of holiday felicity. There isa story of a party 
of these dashing youths tilting against a vic- 
tualler’s cart as they whirled along the Rock- 
road, enveloped in the cloud of dust that al- 
ways overhangs it, and of their being all but 
canted in among the legs of beef and mutton, 
which gave rise toa humorous Horatian ode 
commencing, 


Sunt quos vehiculo, pulverem Blackrockium, 
College isse juvat, meat aque fervidis, 
Evitata rotis, &c. 


To return to Clonmel! and “ Misther By- 
anne.” —Taking the hint from the national vehi- 
cle I have vainly attempted to describe, he ex- 
tended its sides so as to carry four on each, re- 
moved the shafts, and yoked a second horse 
abreast of the other, placed awkwardly enough 
indeed, for the breadth of the machine is not suf- 
cient for the two, and the second animal looks as 
if he were fastened at one side of the car, to run 
along with it rather than to draw it after him. 
The common inconvenience of such a carriage, 
except in summer, is, that the passengers’ feet 
and legs, being the surface over which the cur- 
rent fair passes, as it rushes by the side of the 
car, get miserably cold on a long journey, and 
this the Signor endeavours to obviate by pro- 
viding store of hay under the feet, and a rude 
tarpauline-looking apron, fastened at each end 
over the legs. Such are the stage cars upon 
which the country shopkeepers, and persons of 
that class, are conveyed from town to town in 
the pursuit of their various callings, at the rate 
of about six miles an hour including stops, and 
at ap expense of little more than half what it 
would cost them to travel outside the stage or 
mail coaches. 

From Clonmell, as a centre, they radiate to 
Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, Mallon, and all 
the considerable towns of Munster ; and their 
success has been such, that, as I was informed, 
their projector has already realized a consider- 
able fortune, while he has materially promoted 
the internal commerce of that part of the coun- 
try, by the increased facility of intercourse. 
The Signor himself, a smooth, shaven and 
shorn, quakerly-looking man, was pointed out 
to me as a curiosity, in the main street of Clon- 
mell, filling up way-bills, and settling the pas- 
sengers on a number of his cars which were 
starting at the same time in different direc- 
tions, and [ was especially called on to observe 





* Not the troops of the renowned Captain, 
whose military sway has been almost as pow- 
erful as the ecclesiastical authority of his name- 


sake Saint Peter, in Ireland. Rock-boys 
here spoken of, are the boys of the Black Rock, 
a bathing place near Dublin. 
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that he was more civil and obliging, and earn- 
est to please, than the meanest his clerks, 
though he was a very strong, that is to say, 
rich man now. 

« But, t’ our tale.” The reader who went 
along with us in our last sketch, will perhaps 
remember, that we wished him good night, or 
should have done so, at the conclusion of a so- 
cial potation of whiskey-punch, in the inn at 
Clonme!l, about which town we have just been 
relating some interesting particulars. The in- 
experienced toper who takes Irish punch by 
way of a sleeping draught, would do well to 
remember that there are exceptions to the rule 
of in medio tutissimus ibis, If he take a suffi- 
cient quantity, thore’s no doubt he'll sleep af- 
terwards, though he should lie down on the 
river's brink, with his feet in the stream, and 
that almost as soundly for a limited time, as if 
he thought proper to reverse this position of 
his body. hat the feelings might be of his 
body in the one case, or his spirit in the other, 
upon the awaking, which in either must en- 
sue, I shall not, however, pretend to deter- 
mine. If he take very little, it will of course 
make very little difference to him in any way, 
but the effects of a medium quantity are some- 
times any thing but somniferous. Such at 
least did I find my friend the Attorney's most 
ably compounded mixture, and in vain I called 
upon the “ blessed barrier betwixt day and day,” 
to dull my senses to the quick pulsation of the 
punch-provoked blood-vessels. In vain I tried 
to fix my a on the cluster of soothing 
images which Wordsworth strings admirably 
together with such ingenuity and harmony— 


“A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and 

Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure 
sky.” 

All these I thought of by turns, but without 
effect ;—sleep would not come,—and in despair 
of winning rest, by courting it, I jumped up, 
and paced the room for the sake of the ease- 
ment of ee It was yet several hours to 
day ; and, as I looked from my window, scarce- 
ly a star could be seen to relieve the heavy 

eep darkness of an October night ; the inten- 
sity of the nocturnal silence, too, was painful, 
only broken by the monotonous return of the 
tick-tick of the clock, which, although at the 
bottom of three pair of stairs, I thought I 
heard as distinctly as if I had been standing in- 
side of it. Then, by degrees, the sense, by at- 
tention becoming sharper, I could distinguish 
the trampling of the horses upon the litter in 
their stables, and I was grateful when, at dis- 
tant intervals, the cock put forth his single so- 
litary crow, “piercing the night’s dull ear.” 
Suddenly, however, the silence was torn up, 
by a thundering noise at the street-door below, 
which made me start, as Macbeth may be 
supposed to have done, when he heard the 
“ Coookt ‘at the gate,” after the murder of 
Duncan, there being a great similarity between 
the effects of whiskey punch, and a guilty con- 
science, upon the nerves. The noise at the 
door was several times repeated, and I was 
myself omer of descending to ascertain the 
cause, when I heard the shuffle of some one in 
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the hall moving towards the door inside. 
“ Who's there ?” called the inside voice. “ It's 
me, Paddy Byrne,” said the person outside ; 
“ Jet me in, an’ doant be keepin’ me.” 

“ An who the divil are you?” rejoined the 
angry boots, who judged by the first answer 
that it was not a person of sufficient conse- 
quence to justify his being disturbed at an un- 
seasonable hour: “is it drank you are, or 
what dy’e mane be risin’ a row this a-way in 
the middle o’ the night?” 

« Let me in, I te]l you, Paddy,” said the man 
outside, with increased earnestness; “ sure 
you know me well, an’ my name’s Tim Doo- 
lan. We're all kilt, and robbed, and ruinated, 
up at the Mount; an’ I’m bruk loose, an’ come 
down for help. Och! is it keepin’ me here all 
night you're goin’ to be afther doin’ ?” 

“« Why, thin, is it yourself, Tim Doolan ?” 
said Paddy, now opening the door—‘ It's dead 
asleep I was, an’ didn’t know your voice ; an’ 
dramein’ I was, too, and that I was at home in 
my ould modther's cabin, an’ Captain Rock's 
min was brakein’ open the door.”* 

“ Thin bad look (luck) to the sanre Captain 
Rock !" rejoined the second voice, which | now 
more distinctly heard within the house—‘ I 
wish it was only dramein’ of ‘im i was this 
blessed night, instead of seein’ him brakein’ in 
an’ robbin’ our place, an’ frightnin’ the ould 
misthress and Miss Louisa out of their seven 
sinces, an’ tied meself up for an hour an’ a hayf 
(half), so they did; only I bruk loose the mi- 
nute they wint away; an’ I'm come down to 
look for the polis, or some help to go after 
thim, the ruinatin’ thieves.” 

I had by this time heard enough of the man’s 
communication to induce me to hurry on my 
clothes, and go down to learn more distinetly 
what had happened. Two or three people, 
roused by the noise, had got about him by the 
time I got down stairs, and then and there | 
extracted from a long and most confused de- 
tail, that the house of a lady, about three miles 
distant, where he was servant, had been at- 
tacked, broken into, and robbed, and that the 
ladies, without any gentleman in the house, 
had been left in the most deplorable state of 
agitation and alarm, while he had run into 
town for assistance. 

*“ Well, well,” said 1, when the story came 
to an end, “the less time lost in talking the 
better—some persons should gallop off instant- 
ly. Ishall go myself, if you think I could be 

use.” 


of = 

“ Good look to your honour!” 
“ Sure you'll be of all the use in life—it’s jist 
what I wanted—some gintleman that could 
spake a word to comfort the ladies, sir; for 
there’s the ould lady is frightened clane out of 


said Tim— 


her life; and my young mistress isn’t much 
better, I suppose, though she doesn't take on 
so much ; br she’s always as quiet as a lamb, 
the crethur.” 





* In order to present the Irish pronunciation 
of the word to his ear, the English reader must 
suppose a sound of the double vowel, analo- 
gous to that in the word “poor.” if custom 
were not all in all in pronunciation, one might 
be disposed to say, in Hibernian fashion, that 
the wrong pronunciation was the right one. 
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This was enough to fix my determination of 
setting off to the scene of the depredation, and 
we speedily got ready. A sergeant and two 
men of “the Peelers,” were found somewhere 
about the house, upon whom we prevailed, in 
the absence of their officer, who was some five 
miles off at a ball, to accompany us; and hav- 
ing got some posting horses in the stable, for 
the due return of which I satisfied the not un- 
willing hostler, by promising to be accounta- 
ble, we started off for Mount Evelyn, which I 
understood to be the name of the place that 
had been attacked, and guided by Tim, we 
reached it in half an hour's riding. The heavy 
darkness of the night was now stealing away 
with a laggard pace, and just enough of day 
appeared to give an imperfect view of the 
dwelling we approached, which seemed to be 
one that, under different circumstances, one 
could not have looked upon without much 
pleasure. A lawn of smooth verdure sur- 
rounded it, which, rising regularly and gently 
to the centre, where the house stood, gave oc- 
casion, no doubt, for the name of “ the Mount” 
which it bore. A belt of planting, rising from 
the skirts of the lawn on either side, thickened 
as it approached the back of the house, and 
seemed to conceal the offices from view ; while 
the neatness of the small modern built mansion 
itself attracted attention, surrounded by a 
broad border of pleasure-ground, to which the 
long low windows, opening like glass-doors, 
gave ready access. 

** Sure enough, it’s a sweet purty little 


place,” said Tim, as he guided us through the 
gate, ‘an’ little I thought to see it all bruck, 
and smashed to pieces by thim villains.” 

* What do you mean by smashed to pieces,” 


I asked. 


“ Sure, sir,’ he answered, “ didn't they smash | 


in the windy all in one crash wid a big stone, 
that they brought round from the back yard ; 
and isn't the whole place trampled to pieces ?"’ 

We were now near enough to see that Tim's 
report was at all events partly true. The pret- 
ty little mansion was defaced by the recent 
marks of lawless violence,—the flowers and 
little shrubs were trampled down into the clay 
of the border, in the front of the house,—and 
the fractured glass and sashes of one of the 
large windows, showed where the robdbers had 
forced their entrance. 

Having desired our guide to go forward and 
acquaint the inmates of the house that we had 
come for the purpose of offering whatever as- 
sistance was in our power, in circumstances so 
un nt, he soon returned with the ladies’ 
thanks and wishes that we should goin. It is 
a horrid thing to look at a house that has been 
violently robbed ; the ravages of war are me- 
lancholy to look upon, but they do net bring so 
immediately and forcibly upon the mind the 
revolting ideas of ruffian violence, as the de- 
vastation of the midnight burglar and plun- 
derer. If the detestation excited by an ordi- 
nary scene of this kind is considerable, it was 
extreme upon the present occasion, on the first 
view of the objects which presented themselves 
to my observation. The apartment into which 
we were shown had evidently been the abode 
of elegance—vases, in which flowers had been 
placed, were broken in pieces, and scattered 
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with their contents upon the pte yeah 4 
was overturned upon the floor—and the frag- 
ments of a lady’s work-table lay beneath the 
window along with the buge stone, with which 
the robbers had broken in. Scraps of paper 
and broken wood strewed the t, and every 
thing around bore some mark of the violence 
which had lately been used. Both the ladies 
of the house were in the room when we en- 
tered, and the man had not exaggerated when 
he told us the eider lady was frightened out of 
her senses. She walked about looking here 
and looking there, talking incoherently to her- 
self and to the younger lady, who appeared to 
be her daughter, and who seemed to try in 
vain to bring her to a calm understanding of 
what had taken place. The young lady was, 
to my thinking, almost, if not altogether, the 
most beautiful creature I had ever seen. The 

itating circumstances in which she had been 
placed gave an air of disorder, and a more vivid 
interest to the expression of features, whose 
beautiful correctness would have put to shame 
the ablest efforts of the statuary; and the be- 
seeching enrnestness of her dark biue eyes, 
and low sweet emphatic voice, when she spoke 
to her mother, was far more touching than I 
am able to tell. 

I need hardly say, that every topic which I 
could suggest to reassure the ladies, and dissi- 
pate their alarm, was speedily made use of; 
and the elder lady having been with some dif- 
ficulty persuaded to retire to rest, and leave 
the arrangement and protection of the house to 
us, we began to ascertain rather more distinctly 
the circumstances of the robbery, and to deter- 
mine what was proper to be done. 

From all we could learn, it appeared that 
only two of the robbers had been seen inside 
the house, although many more, or “an army 


| of Captain Rock's men,” as Tim Doolan aver- 


red, had been heard talking outside. They 
had taken all the money that was in the house, 
which was not much; but they had been con- 
tent with rifling the one room, and had not 
even gone near the place where the plate was 
kept; so that, after all, 4 had ep 
more than they had carried off as booty. 1 had 
left the house to consult with the sergeant of 
police, as to the means to be taken for the pur- 
suit of the robbers, when Tim came after me 
to say, that “the young misthress wanted to 
spake to my honour agin, ivI plased.” 1 obey- 
ed the summons as willingly as ever I did any 
other in all my life, and f was then informed 
by the young lady that they had sustained a 
more serious loss than she had ventured to 
mention before the servants. They were, she 
said, engaged in a law-suit about a small part 
of their property, to which a claim had been 
set up by an adverse party; the deed under 
which they held the whole, had been intrusted 
to their solicitor, to make some extracts from 
it, in the papers he was preparing for counsel 
on their behalf; and it was only the day be- 
fore, that as he was about to set off for Dublin, 
he had ridden over from Clonmell and returned 
it to them, pot wishing to leave a document of 

The deed had 
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nued, “of the very utmost that it 
should be recovered ; and yet I dread to make 
it known that it is gone ; for, if it be irreeovera- 
ble, the only chance of retaining our rty, 
= rest in the supposition, that we have it 
sa ‘oad 
I did not immediately make any reply to this 
statement, which was delive in the most 
distinct manner, and in the sweetest voice in 
the world; for I was struck with surprise at 
the calmness and caution which it exhibited, 
but which I have since learned to think is often 
to be found in the gentle, yet firm mind of wo- 
man, when the bolder nerves of a man could 
not serve him to such good purpose. The 
young lady, however, seemed to attribute my 
silence to a different cause, and apologized 
for troubling me with the statement, which the 
offer of my assistance and advice had induced 
herto make. “Iam very sorry, and ashamed,” 
said she, “thus to intrude our concerns upon 
your attention; but the few neighbours that 
we had, have almost all gone away from this, 
since the country has become so disturbed, my 
brothers are both in the army, and far away 
from us, and my poor father is now’’—no more, 
she would have said, but she had touched a 
chord which vibrated too strongly for all her 
firmness. The strength of calm good sense, 
with which she had pushed back, as it were, 
the feelings of terror and distress that had so 
naturally crowded upon her, was no longer of 
avail; her feelings rushed upon her, with the 
of pent up waters which have broke 
their bounds, and after an ineffectual struggle, 
she held down her head, and wept bitterly. 
There are several things even in this dull 
world that affect a man deeply, as when his 
child, the image of its mother, whom he loves, 
for the first time looks up, and smiles in his 
face, or when his aged parents give him their 
benediction, and with uplifted hands, and ear- 
nest faltering voice, ask of God to bless him; 
or when he hears the shout of his own signal 
ery upon the field of battle; but there is no- 
thing that more immediately shoots through 
the very heart and midriff of a man, than the 
tears of a beautiful woman, when he believes 
I said to Miss Eve- 


them to be shed sincerely. 

= know not what ; but I inwardly wished 

t she had bade me attack a battalion single- 

handed, in her cause, or do some other despe- 

rate Ging, which would extinguish all doubt 
e 


as to my devotion to it; and even the duty of 
thief-catching, which I determined forthwith 
to enter upon with all the enerBy in my power, 
seemed no longer ignoble, when in connexion 
with the hope of doing her a service. 

While I was in the house, the policeman had 
gathered some information important to the 
matter in hand. “ The divil a one it was, but 
the old soger that done it,” said the sergeant. 

“ And who is the old soldier ?” said I. 

“ A desperate carakter,” he replied, “a de- 
sarter he was, long ago, and he always has 
arms, and robs every where, but we never can 
get a hould of him. I hear that he was seen 
in these parts these two days past ; and a wo- 
man that he does be with, was in Mrs. Evelyn's 
kitchen yesterday, lookin’ on, I'll be bound, at 
every thing was doin’ in the house. An’ sure, 
air, it's not contint with robbin the house they 
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wor last night, but they've driv away five cows 
off one of the fields, an’ that's another thing 
makes me think it’s the ould soger's work, for 
cattle stalin is his reg’lar trade.” 

“If he be a regular trader, as you say, ser- 
geant, you ought to know where to meet him 
at market,” said I. 

“ That's a good joke, sir,” he replied; “be 
on soul, sir, he’s too ould a soger for that, any 

ow.” 

“ Well, well—but if they have taken cattle, 
they will be more easily traced ; have you ob- 
served any marks?” 

«“ O, to be sure, sir, I seen the thrack of the 
bastes asy; it’s across the country they've 
gone with them.” 

“Then let us follow instantly,” said 1; and 
away we went, and spent the day in a fruitless 
pursuit. For a short distance we could follow 
the traces of the cattle, and the feet of two or 
three men in the clay gaps, through which 
they had passed ; but at the crossing of a nar- 
row country lane, which joined the road at a 
mile's distance, these traces were lost, and no- 
thing but the most provoking perplexity was 
derived from the inquiries that we made of the 
country people, who, sometimes in jest, some- 
times in earnest, led us astray, or tantalized us 
with just enough of information not to be of 
the least use. As we returned, very late in 
the evening, towards the place from which we 
had set out, we were surprised, by information 
from one of the sergeant’s company, whom we 
met on the road, that about an hour or two be- 
fore, the “ould soger” had been seen near the 
high-road to Cork, a few miles farther on, and 
that the cattle were suspected to be not far off. 
This we found in the sequel to be true, and 
that this fellow had actually stolen the cattle 
from his confederates who assisted in the rob- 
bery, and had the audacity to drive them back 
for the night, near the point from which they 
were taken, rightly judging that that was the 
last place where his companions would choose 
to seek them, or that their owners would sus- 
pect them to be in. 

“ Suppose we were to turn about, sir, agin, 
an’ come upon him,” said the sergeant; “ who 
knows but we might ketch him yit.” 

“ By all means,” said I, “if there be any 
chance, move on.” 

There was no hope of going far, for our 
horses were very tired, and night had 
closed in extremely dark, or, as the sergeant 
expressed it, “as dark as blazes,” an odd kind 
of simile, which might form a pleasant compa- 
nion for the “lucus & non lucendo” paradox. 
After riding three or four miles, the sergeant 
proposed a halt at “Jim Barry's cabin;” “a 
very dacent man he is, sir,” added he, “ that 
sells beer, and the like, an’ lets lodgin’s to poor 
“eople sometimes. We can give the horses a 
dthrink of male afd wather, an’ maybe get 
some information from Jim, as often | did be- 
fore.” 

As the horses stopped, forth came the iden- 
tical Jim Barry, who, speedily recognising the 
sergeant’s voice, addressed him with much re- 
spect, and in a confidential tone—“‘ Och, Mr. 

addy,” said he, “it’s yourself I’m glad to 
see, only that I don’t see you at all, by raison 
that it’s so dark a night, God bless it—but sure 
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there's a quare woman within that I dunna like 
at all at all, an’ she driv tree cows into the sta- 
ble, sir, an’ says she’s waitin’ for her husband 
that’s comin afther her, an’ is to go on to Cark 
(Cork) to sell the cattle; bud it's mysell that's 
thinkin’ thim bastes wasn't honestly come by, 
and anyhow it's mortal quare for a lone woman 
to be drivin them by night this-a-way.” 

“ True for you, Jim,” said the sergeant, “ so 
I'll jist make bould to spake to her for a mi- 
nute, if you'll hould my horse an’ this gintle- 
man’s for a minute, an’ see that they get a 
good drink. The ould soger’s comrade, I'd bet 
a guinea,” he added, turning to me; “ jist 
hould back a little bit, sir, if you plaze, till I 
cross-examine her, an’ may be we'd find out 
something worth knowing.” 

{attended to his hint, and held back a little, 
while he entered the cabin, but so near, that I 
could hear and observe all that wenton. ‘“ God 
save all here but the cat, an’ she, if she 
sneezes,” said the sergeant, as he entered the 
house 

“ God save you, Mr. Waddy,” replied a tall, 
big-boned woman, in a long grey cloak, who 
sat on a- wooden bench, called, in countr 
phrase, “‘the settle,” or settle-bed, whic 
serves the office of a bed by night, and when 
folded up, makes a wooden sofa for daylight 
use. 

“Your sarvent, ma'am,” said the sergeant, 
“since you know my name. It'll be a hard 
job drivin’ home the cattle from the fair of 
Ownykilbey this dark night.” 

“ Och, it’s asy to drive one’s own any way,” 
said the woman. 

“ Wor you at the fair to-day, ma'am?” asked 
the cross-examiner. 

“No, in troth, Mr. Waddy,” she replied ; 
“ what id [ be doin’ there ?” 

“ Little enough,” said he, “like a many a 
one else ; but you wouldn't have e’er a buste to 
sell, ma'am?” 

“ Sorrow a one, Mr. Waddy; I’m a poor lone 
widow, that has hardly to put on me, let alone 
cattle to sell at the fair.” 

*“ Within, ma'am, I heard you had the like 
to dispose of,” he continued, “so you'll pardon 
my bouldness in makin’ free to ax.” 

“No offence in life, sir,” she replied. 

At this point of the dialogue the woman 
seemed all at once to become aware that she 
was discovered, and burst forth with a kind of 
howl, “ Och, Jim Barry, you tief of the wurlt, 
what is it you are afther tellin’ the gentle- 
man?” 

The sergeant at once changed his tone to 

that of severity and authority. “ Where did 
you get thim cows, ma'am?” he asked. 
“ Why, thin, Mr. Waddy,” said she, “them's 
tree cows, that the master driv off Coolnaroon 
yesterday, and he gev them to my husband,‘ 7 
drive to Cork, to the slaughter-butcher, fair 
an’ asy, an’ no one be a bit the wiser bud him 
that gets the money.” 

“ Your husband! ma'am,” said the sergeant ; 
* it's lately come t'you to have one; I thought 
it’s what you wor a widow just now?” 

* It's true, for you,” said she, “buat I mar- 
ried a soger yesterday.” 

“ A soger! and is it he that's drivin’ the cat- 
tle to Cork? Quare garrison duty, any how, 





ma’am ;—an’ what's become of him now, that 
he's off guard ?” 

“Och, a mighty cute, sharp man,—you are 
entirely, Mr. Waddy,” replied the woman, in 
an admiring tone, “sure there's no decavin 
you any way.” 

This compliment had its effect, for he conti- 
nued, in a kindlier tone, “I must make so bould 
as to look at the bastes, ma'am.” 

* It's mighty curous you are about thim 
cows, Mr. Waddy, as if you never seen the 
like before,” said the woman; “is there nothin’ 
else you'd be afther takin a likin’ to but them ?” 
and, as she spoke, she most lovingly threw her 
arms about the neck of the sergeant, accompa- 
nying the action with various fond and flatter- 
ing expressions. Had the woman been younger 
and handsomer, or had the sergeant’s gallantry 
been strengthened by a few tumblers of punch, 
I should now have much feared for the success 
of this examination; but happily the circum- 
stances were on virtue’s side, and he shook her 
off, rather unceremoniously, with “ Arrah, be 
asy, ma'am ; I like noane of your soart.” 

“ Have an eye to her, Jim Barr ,” he added, 
“while I look at the cattle, and don’t, on any 
account, let her escape,—I hould you responsi- 
ble for her.” 

After an inspection of the cows, there was 
no doubt, from some marks on their horns, that 
they were the same which had been stolen by 
the thieves that we were in search of; and the 
sergeant said it was almost certain that the 
“ould soger” was lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, ready to join the woman at 
break of day, as he knew her to be a compa- 
nion and close confederate of his, who assisted 
him both in his plans for plunder, and in dis- 
posing of it when it was obtained. It was, 
therefure, his advice, that we should keep the 
woman in custody, and stop for the night at 
the cabin where we were, and he had sanguine 
hopes that, by starting early in the morning, 
we might lay hands on the man that we had no 
doubt was the leader of the attack on Mount 
Evelyn. 

I readily assented to his plan, the rather, 
that I was too much fatigued to go any where 
else that night; and Jim Barry having sup- 

lied me with some supper, the ly bed 

e had in his house, I betook myself to re : 
with better chance of success than I the 
preceding night; the image of Miss Evelyn, 
which during the day had been seldom absent 
from my thoughts, soon became confused with 
a strange incongruous crowd of dim and sha- 
dowy forms, and with a very unsentimental 
brevity of preparation, [ was what they in Ire- 
land most expressively called “dead 4 

It was not without some difficulty that the 
sergeant of police, at an hour which, from the 
darkness, and my disinclination to be disturb- 
ed, I took for the middle of the night, aroused 
my sleep-benumbed recollections. 

“ How—what's that ?” said I, as the repeat- 
ed knock at the door, mingled with the deep 
brogue of the sergeant's voice outside, first 
met my startled ear, and before my bewildered 
thoughts could trace back the events which 
had brought me where [ was. 

“ T don't b’lieve,” replied the sergeant, “ but 
what it’s time, sir, we wor thinkin’ of startin’ 
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av you plaze, an’ in the that the day- 
light that’s in it’s not much, though it won't 
be so long: God; there's a rish-light 
here, sir, for fraid you're not used to puttin’ 
an your clothes in the dark.” 

he length of this morning salutation gave 
me time to recollect where I was, and for a 
moment to repent of my thief-taking knight- 
errantry, which led to such an early summons 
—but it was only for a moment: the recollec- 
tion of the previous morning’s adventure ba- 
nished at once the feelings of laziness, which 
was at the bottom of the prudential reflection 
I had momentarily indulged in, and I sprung 
to my feet, upon the floor, which by its clayey 
coldness reminded me I was in an Irish cabin. 
This led to a few more brief, but very sage re- 
flections, upon the relative natare of man’s en- 
joyments, and I determined for the future to 
esteem more highly the comforts of a boarded 
floor, and to be thankful for the blessing of a 
— The sergeant now entered with the 
rush-light, which was indeed nothing more 
than a peeled rush, saturated with grease, the 
glimmer of which gave an imperfect view of 
the apartment, which the night before I had 
been too tired to examine. The walls were 
of mud, according to the Irish phrase, but I 
rather think that in England we should call 
them clay—bare they were and black; as 
smooth as a mud wall may be, and of no in- 
considerable thickness, as might be seen from 
the depth of the two small orifices, filled at the 
outer extremity by a single pane of glass, 
which were dignified with the name of win- 
dows. The roof was merely the interior of the 
thatch, less dingy than that of the outer apart- 


ment, because the inner room was less often | 
filled with smoke: on one side a kind of chim- | 


ney bulged out from the wall, a few feet from 
the ground ; beneath which a flag-stone, with- 
out a grate, marked the place where fire was 
to.be lighted. I said the walls were bare, but 
as my eyes became more accustomed to the 
glimmering light, I discovered the rude ceco- 


ration of huge pieces of coarse paper, daubed | 


with red and yellow paint, intended for repre- 
sentations of the human form ; beneath which 
were certain legends, in the coarsest kind of 
print, which, with pradent consideration, indi- 
cated what the red and yellow stains above 
were intended to represent, together with the 
story thereof; written at large. These figured, 
or were supposed to figure, Death and the 


Lady, and the physician “ standin’ by ;” and | 


various saints and martyrs of the olden time, 
with pious carols, underneath whereof the 
verse occasionally halted not a little; but 
whether the blame lay on the shoulders of the 
t, or the painter, it would take a more skil- 

ul critic than myself to determine. Against 
the wall there also hung a piece of looking- 
glass, of a shape so fancifully irregular as to 
efy the nomenclature of the mathematicians, 

fixed in a frame of dirty wood, which had 
most faithfully followed the picturesque wan- 
derings of the edge of the glass. This, with a 
three-legged stool, and a little deal table, also 
with three legs, each supporting a corner, 
while a fourth corner trusted to the support of 
a black-thorn stick, which had doubtless done 
good head-breaking service in its time, consti- 
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tuted the whole furniture of the room, with 
the exception of the bed, which, thongh placed 
ona low miserable bedstead, without roof or 
curtain, was, in truth, a good bed, as I had am- 
ple right to testify. 

“ This is a snoog place, sir, that Jim Barry 
has,” said the sergeant, as he saw me survey- 
ing the apartment with an air of curiosity. 


“ Snug do you call it?” said I—4I would 
have been apt to have given it another name ; 
—why, there are no comforts here, even for 
an ordinary peasant.” 

“ Lord bless your soul, sir,” replied the ser- 
geant, “it’s little you know about it, an’ how 
the r people live—an inside room, sir, an’ & 
whole thatch, an’ a feather bed, is what few o’ 
them has; an’ sure if they had it, they'd think 
they were made up for ever an’ ever.” 


“ The feather bed is rather a luxury, no 
doubt,” said I ; “and I am greatly surprised to 
find such a thing, while every thing else ap- 
pears so poor.” 

“ T often heerd the same remark from gin- 
tlemin afore,” replied the sergeant; “ an’ the 
raison why, is bekase they don’t know the 
ways of the people ;—it's what they take more 
pride out of a feather bed than any thing else, 
an’ like to die on it dacent, and be waked com- 
fortable ;—but now you're ready, sir, I'll go 
out and see if they have the horses saddled.’ 


This recalled me to the business before us, 
which | had, for the moment, almost forgot- 
ten, and | was very soon out and on horseback 
at Jim Barry’s door. It was as yet little more 
than the peep of dawn; a bright silvery streak 
all along the eastern horizon, showed that day 
was not far distant, while the rawness of the 
air, and the darkness in every other direction, 
gave the scene all the appearance of being still 
wrapped in the gloom of night. A slight, 
chilly breeze, murmured with a hoarse sound 
through some trees by the road side, and many 


| of the leaves, laden with the heavy dews of an 


October night, fell before the tiny blast, and 
struck the ground with a rustling melancholy 
noise. 

“ Take care of the woman, remember I tell 
you, Jim Barry,” said the sergeant, as he left 
the door followed by his two men. “ And-now, 
sir,” he continued briskly, addressing me, “ let 
us ride on, for I think it’s likely we'll get some- 
thin’ to do this mornin’, not all as one as yes- 
terday.”’ 

“ Have you got further information then?” 
J asked. 

“] had some more talk with the woman 
within,” he replied, “an’ I think I gother (ga- 
thered) from her, that he's somewhere here- 
about ; but betune you an’ I, sir, we'll bave 
enough to do to take him, even though we 
knew where he was, for he’s a desperate fel- 
low, that won't stop at a trifle.” 

“ What do you mean by a trifle?” said I. 

“ Blowin’ a man’s brains out, or the like, 
sir,’ he answered. 

“ There's but small blarney there, ser t; 
but the more trifling a man's quantity of brains 
may be, the worse he can afford to part with 
any of them.” 

“ True for you, sir; but it wasn't what I 
was makin’ bould to joke at all, only to pre- 
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you, sir, for a bit of a scrimmage, if we 
appen to come up wit’ him.” 

“ Thank you, sergeant,” said I; “I'll pro- 
mise not to run away atall events; but what's 
that noise I hear in the road before us ?” 

“ Some one singin’, I think, sir, to keep up 
his heart this could mornin’,” he replied ; and, 
as we proceeded, I soon found he guessed cor- 
rectly, for we distinguished a loud rough voice 
“vexing with mirth the drowsy ear’ of the 
morning, in the following precious ditty :* 


It’s myself, to be sure, that’s a nate Irish boy, 

An’ kissin’ the girls is all my joy ; 

While I've cash, sure, I'll spend it on whiskey 
galore, 

For who but a spalpeen would keep it in store ? 


“ There's an arely singin’ bird for you,” 
said the sergeant, “an' I don't think but I 
know it’s voice too; it's Mick Rooney, I'm 
a’mdst sure, an’ a rovin’ blade he is, that doesn’t 
go to bed all night, that he may be up arely in 
the mornin’.” 

“ A shrewd plan that, sergeant, only that the 
practice would be tiresome to persevere in.” 

“ Vis, faix, sir, so it would; but here he | 
comes, an’ it’s Mick, sure enough—the laste 
taste in life, in liquor, I think, by his walk.” 

As the sergeant spoke, the object of his re- | 
mark approached, and the grey light of the | 
morning was now sufficient to give us a view 
of him, as he half-walked, half-danced along, 
not keeping with strict evenness to the line of | 
his march. His figure, which must have | 
reached the altitude of nearly six feet, was en- 
wrapped in a long, loose, dark grey jock of 
freize, beneath which there shone a waistcoat 
of bright yellow ; his throat, which disdained 
the incumbrance of a cravat, was left open, 
and the white shirt-neck fastened merely with 
a bit of black ribbon ; his hat, of new felt, was 
fixed on the side of his head, and in his right | 
hand he flourished a shillelagh, in time to the 











* It is impossible to conceive any trash more 
despicable than the slang songs which are 
current amongst the common people in Ire- 
land ; and this is the more to be lamented, as 
the extreme susceptibility of the people makes 
them liable to be easily moted to either good 
or evil by their songs. Even the native Frish 

, as we are informed in Miss Brooke's 
“ Reliques of Irish Poetry,” are sadly interpo- 
lated with nonsensical passages, which have 
been introduced to supply the plece of lost or 
forgotten lines ; and ot humorous lyrical poe- 
try, she says there was none in the language 
worth translating. Moore has given to the 
beautiful airs of Ireland beautiful words ; but 
Moore is a poet for ladies and gentlemen, not 
for mankind. It may be, that there are not 
materials in Ireland, for a kindred spirit to 
that of Burns to work upon ; but the fact is but 
too true, that the poor Irishman has no song of 
even decent ability, to cheer his hours of mer- 
riment, or soothe the period of his sadness. 
Honour and undying praise be upon the me- 
mory of Burns, who left to us those songs 
which, like the breath of nature, from whose 





fresh imspiration they were caught, are alike 
refreshing to the monarch and the clown! 
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air he was singing, or, as 4 say in Ireland, 
he “ humoured the tune”’ with his stick. 

“ God save you, Mick,” shouted the ser- 
geant. 

“God save you,” replied the young man 
shortly ; and began to cut another caper, look- 
ing down at his feet, and evidently wrapped 
up in attention to the “step” he was prac- 


—- 
“Is that the way, Mick, you pass your 


| friends in a mornin’?” resumed the sergeant. 


“*Oh, Mr. Waddy, I ax your pardon,” said 
the young man, now recognising his interro- 
gator; “what are you after upon the road so 
arely this mornin’ ?” 

“ What are you after yoursilf, Mick? Is it 
goin’ to turn dancin’ masther you are, that you 
practice your jigs out afore people on the 
road ?” 

* No, in troth,’ replied Mick, “I'm only 
makin’ my way home, fair an’ aisy, from Ned 
Murphy's wake, an’ a power o’ fun we had; 
there was tobakky in plinty, and lashins of 
pives, an’ I believe the tobakky got into my 

ead a bit, an’ 1 was just practisin’ my steps, 
agin a dance there's to be to-night, doun here 
below at the barn, an’ we're all to go to the 
berrin in the mornin’. 

* Was there no whiskey at all at all?” asked 
the sergeant dryly. 

“Oh, to be sure there was a little weeny 
dthrop, jus to keep us from fallin’ asleep. But 
who are you afither this mornin’, tell me?” 

“‘ Come here thin close, an’ spake asy, Mick,” 
said the sergeant; and bending down, he add- 
ed in a whisper, “ We're after the ould soger, 
this mornin’, an’ | don’t think he’s far off; you 
did'nt see anythin’ of him this way, as you 
come along, did you?" 

“ No, be my soul if I seen him, I'd make him 
feel me.” 

“ Why ?” said the sergeant, with the appear- 
ance of some surprise. 

“ T owe him a gridge,”’ was the reply. 

** What about? he didn’t rob you, did he?” 

“ No, bad luck to him, but he pisoned (pois- 
oned) my dog Dan, when I was over at Mr. 
Bagnall's, an’ he wanted to stale the sheep. 
He gave the poor cratur a piece of pisoned 
liver, so he did; an’ I heerd it from one that 
knew it; an’ so the nixt mornin’ whin I called 
Dan t’'me, he come crawlin’ up, an’ put his 
head atune my two knees, an’ he gev a sorrow- 
ful whine, just lek a Christian, for all the worlt; 
nl thin he tumbled doun and died at my 
eet.”’ 

I could see tears come in Mick’s eyes, as he 
recounted the fate of his dog. The sergeant 
smiled rather, for he knew well enough the 
story of the dog, and had brought it round for 
a purpose of his own—and now 


He smiled to see 
That hate was in the next degree. 


“Hadn't you better come with us thin, 
Mick,” he said, “ and help to get a hould of the 
fellow, that he may be given up to law and jus- 
tice ?”’ 

“ Axin’ your pardon, Mr. Waddy,” replied 
Mick, “ the devil a much I eare for either law 
or justice, as you call it; but in the regard 
that he killed Dan, an’ I swore to be even with 
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him for the same, I'll give you all the help | 
can, if you want it.” 

“ That's a tight fellow, Mick,” said the ser- 

eant; “I don't doubt but we might be the 

tter o’ the help of a smart chap like your- 
self, for I tell you he, that’s the ould soger I 
mane, is somewhere viry near this, wit a cou- 
ple of bastes—I've sartain information that 
he’s to start about this hour o’ the mornin’, an’ 
it might be an active fellow’s work to take him 
if the ould rogue is obstropolous.” The ser- 
geant spoke this speech with an authoritative 
yet confidential air, and laid particular empha- 
sis on the last word, as if the use of it did no 
inconsiderable credit to his parts of speech. 

“ Be the powers,” said Mick, slapping his 
knee, “ I'll engage I know where he is, for it’s 
what I heered cows looin’ up a lane, about hayf 


| 


} 


| 


a mile off from this, as if they wanted to be | 


milked, an’ I know none o’ the neighbours that 
has cattle abroad just now.—Aha! my old 
boy,” he continued, thinking aloud, “ I'll have 
my revinge o’ ye yit.”’ 

“The very place, Mick, I'll engage,” said 
the sergeant; “ lade on asy, my boy, an’ we'll 
follow—none o’ your singin’ now, bad look 
t'ye, but be as quite (quiet) as a cat goin’ to 
stale crame.” 

I had some doubts of the prudence of enlisting 
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arch, and extended along the top of the baak 
on the broad of his back, the sharp eyes of the 
policeman discovered the person, whom he had 
ne doubt was the man we were in search of. 
It was but the work of an instant to dart his 
hand through the brambles, collar the man, 
and call upon him to surrender; but ere the 
policeman’s companions could come up, the 
man, tearing through the bramble covering, 
had sprung to his feet, and, pulling a pistol 
from his breast, discharged it at his antagonist. 
Happily, the perturbation of the moment a little 
unsteadied his aim, and the heavy shot with 
which the pistol was loaded, did no more se- 
tious damage than that of carrying off an en- 
tire whisker, a very small portion of ear, and a 
rather larger portion of hat-leaf from the po- 
liceman. 

The game was now fairly started, and the 
“ould soger,” for it was the man we were in 
search of, who had been discovered, seemed 
determined that it should not be so easily se- 
cured. Finding that his shot had failed of its 
effect, he sprung over the bank into the adjoin- 


| ing field, quickly followed by the policeman, in 


whom all the fury of combat had now been 


roused. The excitement of the moment had, 


| I suppose given additional strength to the 


a man not perfectly sober in our expedition, but | 


the sergeant assured me, “ that a drop of liquor, | 
| some little time to get over the bank, which 


when there wasn't too much of it, only help'd a 
man’s courage, without doing him any harm in 
life,” and we proceeded onward, at a smart 
walk, towards the lane which had been mention- 
ed. Our halt with Mick, though it has taken 
some time to describe, only occupied a few mi- 
nutes, and the sun was yet scarcely visible above 
the horizon, when we reached the corner of the 
lane, and heard distinctly the lowing of the 
cattle as had been described. Here the two 
policemen who accompanied the sergeant dis- 
mounted, and fastening their horses to the 
stem of a bush, walked cautiously forward 
with Mick Rooney, while we followed behind 
on horseback. The lane appeared to be an old 
passage for bringing in manure, and carrying 
away produce from the interior lands; the 
deep ruts in the clay showed that nothing had 
ever been done to form the road, while the 
high mud banks on either side, covered with 
trailing brambles, smoking with the heavy 
morning ews the passage the eppearance 
of a wide dry ditch. As we proceeded we per- 
ceived that we were gradually approaching 
the cattle, and, at length, while gesting through 
a sharp bend of the passage, at the end of 
which we expected to get in sight of them, a 
rustling of the brambles on one side caused our 
advanced guard to rush forward. A difference 
of opinion happening among them as to the 
place from which the rustling noise came, one 
of the policemen, with his drawn cutiass in his 
hand, went forward about ten yards; and as 
he afterwards related to me what befel him, I 
may as well bring it in here in its regular 
place. The brambles, which had their roots 
in the bank at the other side from that which 
faced the lane, grew over the top of it, forming 
a kind of arch, which partly rested on the top 
of the bank, and hung down over it, as has 
been said. Thrust in beneath this bramble 
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muscles of the two men, for those behind, as 
well as the sergeant and myself, who imme- 
diately threw ourselves from our horses, took 


they had passed in an instant. When we 
reached the field on the other side, there was a 
kind of breathless excitement in the appear- 
ance of the chase, which almost chained us to 
the spot. The robber was about five or six 
yards in advance, fleeing towards the boundary 
of the field, while his pursuer followed, with 
his cutlass uplifted, ready to cut him down, as 
soon as he should get near enough to strike. 
The flying man no doubt expected to find an 
ordinary hedge, or ditch, at the side of the field 
to which he was running, over which he would 
have leaped and continued his race; but it 
happened that that boundary of the field was 
fenced by a narrow belt of young trees—beech, 
and ash, and sycamore, and wild apple, crowd- 
ed together—through which, as soon as he ap- 
proached it, he saw it was impossible to pass 
without beimg overtaken by the avenger, ready 
to smite him with the edge of the sword. 
Upon the instant he wheeled about, and bound- 
ing towards his pursuer, grappled with him be- 
fore he had time to make an effectual blow 
with his cutlass; and now they twisted and 
struggled together, like two bul! dogs, when 
they have taken the death gripe of each other's 
throats. They fell together, and rolled over 
and over, until the robber, who, although the 
elder, was the stronger man of the two, tore 
himself from his antagonist's grasp, and raising 
himself up, got his knee upon the prostrate 
man’s breast, and his hand twisted in his cra- 
vat. We now rushed forward with double 
speed to the rescue, and | never saw a scene 
more horrible than the combatants presented 
when we got near them. The robber's face 
had been torn by the brambles, from which he 
made his escape, and had, besides, received a 
slight cut or two from the policeman’s sword 
when he closed with him, so that his visage 
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was well smeared with blood, while lumps of 
elay, in which he had rolled, adhered to it here 
and there: add to this, that his small dark eyes 
gieamed with a demon-like fury, as he strove to 
strangle the man who lay beneath him; and 
the hideous expression of such a countenance 
may be easily imagined. The policeman’'s 
face was black with suffocation ; his eyes were 
starting from his head, and a fearful gurgling 
noise issued from his throat, while the blood 
from his wounded ear flowed down upon his 
neck, and clotted the fingers of the robber, 
which, with determined gripe were stopping 
the passage of his breath. I know not whether 
the victorious combatant knew, until we were 
close upon him, that he had other antagonists 
to deal with, but it was not till we were very 
near him, that he threw the half dead man 
from his grasp; and catching up the cutlass, 
which lay on the ground, and which he seem- 
ed to have forgotten, while endeavouring to 
despatch his adversary in a different manner, he 
retired backward to the trees as if determined 
to fight it out to the last. 

We formed a semicircular line, at rathera 
respectful distance in front of this fierce ruffian, 
who was called upon by Sergeant Waddy to 
surrender, according to the manner and form 
by the law in that case provided. The reply 
of the robber, prefaced with a torrent of curses, 
was, that the first man who came near him, he 
would cleave his skull, just as “ he'd spilt bog- 
wood ;” and this threat he accompanied with a 
menacing flourish of his weapon, which show- 
ed, that if put to the proof,he was likely to use 
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it with some effect. 

“ Why thin,” said the sergeant drawing-a 
pistol from his coat pocket, “‘may-be we'd 
make you surrinthur without goin’ near you. | 
I'll tell you what, by my sow! it’s in airnest I | 
am, an’ if you haven't a mind to give up your- | 
self, an’ your swourd, you'd bether just take a | 
bit of a look round on the worlt, an’ bid it good | 
by, for if you don't surrinthur, before you'd 
have time to reckon half a hundert of eggs, an’ | 
that’s sixty, that | may never ate bread, but I'll 
shoot you dead where you stand!” 

While the sergeant was delivering this mi- 
natory address, my attention had been partly 
taken up in observing the motions of our new 
ally, Mick Rooney, who had evidently some | 
achievement in view relative to the desired 
capture. He gathered up the skirts of his long 
coat, and turned them in, so as to form a bun- 
die on his back, and leaye his limbs free from 
the encumbrance of these frieze hangings, and 
grasping his shillelagh by the middle, he ad- 
vanced in a circuitous direction towards the 
robber, with his body bent forward, and every 
muscle apparently strained as for 2 spring, 
while he stealthily approached, like a tiger on 
the edge of a jungle, stealing forward to bound 
upon his prey. At the conclusion of the ser- 
geant's address, the robber, either startled at 
the view of the immediate danger which 
threatened him, or involuntarily following the 
advice which had been given him to look 





round on the world, and bid it farewell, relaxed 
from the firm and observing air of defiance 


which he had assumed, and fora moment looked | 


upward. On the instant Mick Rooney, though 
at the distance of six or seven yards, sprung 


- 
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forward, and alighting close beside his man, he 
hit him beneath his sword arm with his cudgel, 
and at the same moment strack him vivlently 
in the back of the leg with his foot. The cut- 
lass flew from the robber’s hand, sheer over the 
top of the highest of the trees behind him, his 
heels went into the air, and he fell flat on his 
back, his head striking the ground with such 
violence, that for a minute or two he lay as 
senseless as the sod on which he had fallen. 

“ Whoo!” cried Mick, jumping into the air, 
flourishing his cudgel over his head, and put- 
ting forth a yell of triumph, such as one might 
expect from an American savage, when he 
scatters the brains of his enemy at his feet 
with a blow of his tomahawk,—“ Hah! by 

, there’s the Tipperary thrip for ye that 
bates all Munster,” he continued. “ There 
now; ye may take him, an’ tie him up, like a 
bundle of sticks, and do what ye plaze wid 
him ; if he pisons any more dogs, it’s not Mick 
Rooney’s fault, mind that, I tell ye.” 

Before the prostrate man had fully come to 
himself, his wrists were bound together with 
the same cravat which a few minutes before 
he had twisted in order to strangle the police- 
man; and its owner, who speedily recovered 
from his semi-strangulation, assisted with no 
small good-will in binding him. The manner 
of the fellow when he found himself irretrieva- 
bly a captive, was sullen and ferocious; he re- 
fused to move a step from where he had been 
seized, and the policemen were under the ne- 
cessity of forcibly dragging him to the lane 
from which we had got into the field, where a 
rope being provided, one end was fastened 
round his body, and the other to one end of 
the policemen’s horses, which proceeding at a 
quiet walk, the prisoner had no choice but to 
walk after him, to the high road. 

We halted at the first cabin we came to, the 
inmates of which received us apparently with 
more respect for our authority, than good-will 
to the work in which we were engaged. When 
a criminal is seized, except it be for some ver 
atrocious offence, the natural impulse of feel. 
ing is rather to pity the captive; while reason 
rejoices in the success of public justice. Now 
the Irish, who are by no means a deliberative 
people, and who appear, moreover, to be 
sessed with an inherent disinclination to what- 
ever the law ordains, almost universally yield 
to the impulse of pity when a criminal is de- 
tected, and would much rather assist to rescue, 
than assist to guard him. In the present case, 
however, the influence of Sergéant Waddy, 
and the authority of his office, were sufficient 
to obtain such accommodation as he wanted; 
the prisoner was placed in one corner, while at 
the other end of the room, such provision as an 
Trish cabin can afford, viz. potatoes, and milk, 


| and eggs, were prepared for our party; it was 


remembered also, that as the “ould soger” 
was now to travel against his will, and under 
the civil authority, it might be a matter of 
difficulty to prevail upon him to march, and or- 
ders were issned to procure a car for his con- 
veyance to Clonmell. 
While these matters were in preparation, it 
luckily occurred to me to ask myself what 
ood I was doing in this robber-catching af- 
fair and the question brought to my mind, 
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that I had a lost parchment to inquire after, 
the recovery of which would perhaps procure 
me a grateful and happy smile from Miss Eve- 
lyn, whose lovely face I had yet only seen un- 

r circumstances of alarm or sorrow. But 1 
felt wholly at a loss how to proceed with the 
fierce malefactor, who sat before me with a 
scowl of hatred upon his brow; yet being 
aware that every hour which was lost in ob- 
taining the requisite information, the chance 


of making it available was lessening, I resolved | 
to take the sergeant into my confidence to a | 


certain degree, and obtain his assistance as a 
negotiator. Having described th - chment 
to him, by a little essay in the art of innocently 
lying, as the copy of a deed which was wanted 
immediately, and could not be obtained with- 
out considerable expense, I told him of my 
anxiety to obtain some clew to its discovery, 
which no doubt the prisoner could give, if his 
will could be brought to second his ability. 
“ Lave that to me, sir,” said the sergeant, con- 
tinuing the under tone in which our colloquy 
had been held, “ we'll get it out of ‘im—only 
bad look tom, he looks so sulky.—Lave the 
place, every mother’s sowl o’ yiz,” he conti- 
nued aloud, and standing up, as he addressed 
about a dozen 
brought together in the apartmentto see the 
prisoner.—“ Lave the place, I tell yiz, untul 
the gintleman an’ me spakes to the prisoner 
about partik’lar business.” The house was 
forthwith cleared of all but the prisoner and 
ourselves. The sergeant cleared his throat, as 
one about to say something important, and 
commenced addressing his prisoner after the 


manner following :—“ Well, you thief o’ the | 


worlt, you see what your thricks has brought 
you to at last—Be my sowl, my lad, | think 
you're in a bad way—we seen enough this 
mornin’ to hang you as high as Gilderoy.” 
There was no Teply, at which the sergeant 
looked surprised, and then went on.—* Why, 
bad look to ye, robber as you are—you might 
have the manners to spake whin you're spoken 
to; but in troth it’s little that’s good you know 
how to say, so maybe you're bether to hould 
your tongue. Only listen though to what I’m 
goin’ to say t'ye. Whin Mrs. Evelyn's house 
was robbed the night afore last—remimbir I 
don’t say you wor there, or that you worn't 
there—but whoever was there, they tuk oi 
a perchmint, that this gintleman,”—here wit 

‘a graceful wafture of his hand, the sergeant 
performed a kind of introduction of my person 
to the notice of the robber—#{has a great cu- 
rosity to see. The divil a bit of good the 
parchmint can do you—I mane the man that 
tuk it, whoever he was—an’ as a frind is a 
good thing to have, when one is in throuble, 
you might do worse nor make a frind of this 
gintleman, be helpin’ him to a sight of the 
same parchmint.” 

At the close of this speech the prisoner turn- 
ed his sullen glance first upon me, and then 
steadily upon the sergeant’s face, as if he 
would read therein something more than was 
to be gathered from his speech. Apparently 
he discovered cunning and sinister purpose in 
the countenance of the sergeant, which deter- 
mined his reply. He seemed to feel a triumph 
in having seen through him, and with some- 





people, whom curiosity had | 





cessive excitement. 


thing like a sneer he answered,—“ I think you 
couldn't do ether than to be after houldin’ 
our prate, Mr. Waddy—I'm not a parrot to 
made to spake, because you have me in 
your cage.” 

“OQ thin, be my sowl,” said the sergeant, 
angrily, ‘it’s in a stronger cage you'll be soon, 
an’ you'll go up stairs to get out of it.” 

This was a delicate aliesicn to the passage 
from the prison to the scaffold, which in less 
serious circumstances might have provoked a 
smile. “ You'll get no good of him now,” he 
continued to me in an under tone—“ wait till 
he has had a night in jail, an’ he'll be more 
raisonabler.” 

An hour or two had elapsed before the car 
was brought, on which the prisoner was placed, 
and we set forward towards Clonmell when the 
day was fast approaching to noon. We had 
not proceeded more than a mile along the road, 
when the curiosity which our little cavalcade 
in some measure excited, seemed to be all at 
once eclipsed by an object of much greater in- 
terest, in advance of us upon the road, towards 
which the people were flying along the sides of 
the fields; and we could perceive, from a dis- 
tant cloud of dust approaching us, that some 
procession was coming forward. To the eager 
inquiry of what the matter was, addressed to 
some of the people running by, the rapid an- 
swer was, that “the min” that were “to saf- 
fer” that day were coming up. 

“ Sure enough it is, sir,” said the sergeant; 
“an’ I had quite forgot it! There’s tree min 
to be hung to-day, about five mile from this, 
for killin’ an ould man an’ his wife, and burnin’ 
down the farm-house where they lived. They 
wor to be sint to the place, for an example to 
the naybreed, instid of hangin’ thim at the 
front o’ the jail; an’ here they come.” 

As he spoke a military guard made its ap- 
pearance, and in a few minutes we were in- 
volved in the midst of the awful procession. 
There is a sickening horror comes over one’s 
soul at the sight of three men going to be put 
to death for their crimes, which the sight of 
thirty thousand men, going to engage in deadly 
combat with one another does not produce. 
There is in the circumstances of an execution 
a dreadful certainty of the event—a horrible 
formality—a fearful bringing together of the 
ideas of the living man that is, and the dead 
man that is so soon to be—of life and strength 
struggling with death—with every thing to 
aggravate, and nothing to alleviate, its bitter- 
ness—and—in short, it must be a very unplea- 
sant thing to be hanged against one’s will, and 
it is a very sickening thing to look at another 
in such a predicament. I said that the pro- 
cession was led by a guard of soldiers—then 
came three several cars, each supporting one 
of the doomed men, and by the side of each 
there walked a Roman Catholic priest. The 
first man was elderly, and the calmest of the 
three—locks that were slightly tinged with 

rey, escaped from beneath a white cap which 

e wore. He was pale, very pale, even his 
lips. They trembled, too, as did his hands 
also, while he told over a string of beads which 
he carried. The second had upon his face the 
flush which commonly attends upon very ex- 
He trembled more vio- 
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lently than the other, while he held in his 
hand a little dirty black book, which was, 
suppose, a breviary, from which he appeared | 
to wish to read, but ever and anon his glance 
was cast upon the crowd, with a wild purpose- | 
less glare, such as] had never seen before, ex- 
cept in the insane. The third was anxious to 
play the bravado, and to appear reckless of his 
fate; but the ghastly mockery of his behaviour 
was the most horrible of all. The miserable | 
wretch would strive to smile; but the force of 
simulation could but ill struggle with nature in 
such a dreadful plight, and the unwilling fea- 
tures fell away into the expression of abject | 
deadly fear. The intense eagerness of the | 
crowd, too, was very affecting, in the silence 
of its wrapt attention, or only interrupted by a 
whispered expression of horror, or pity, or an 
ejaculation of—“God be marciful to their | 
sowls!"’ 

The procession was closed by another guard 
of soldiers, and had soon passed, but it left an | 
impression which could not, for some little 
time at least, be shaken off. My attention 
was, however, rapidly carried from the appear- 
ance of the men going to suffer death, to that 
of our prisoner, for whom the sight he had just 
witnessed must necessarily have had an inte- 
rest of a very different kind from that which it 
imparted to any other of the company. I ob- 
served him narrowly, and | saw that it shook 
him to the very marrow. His face grew deadly 
pale, and then purple, and then pale again—a 
frantic notion of escape seemed to seize him, 
he made an effort as if he would jump off the 
ear to which he had been tied, and he put down 
his mouth, as if to tear asunder with his teeth 
the handkerchief which bound his wrists. I 
saw his knees knock fearfully together, so that 
L almost supposed he was going into a fit, and 
I called a halt, and got from a cabin by the 
road side, a cup of water which | brought, and 
as his hands were tied, | held for him to drink 
For the first time, he looked like a being with 
whom one could have some sympathy of feel- 
ing—he looked grateful, and became more 
composed, though still evidently in horrible 
fear for the fate which awaited him, and which 
the sight of the men going to be hanged had | 
brought so strongly to his mind 

We now arrived at Jim Barry’s cabin, which 
we had left before daybreak, and where we | 
now proposed to rest some little time 

I proceeded to the inner room where I had | 
slept the night before, leaving the prisoner and | 
his guard in the outer apartment; but I had 
not been long by myself, when the sergeant 
came im to tell me that the “ ould soger’ was 
grown very quiet, and wanted “of all things to 
spake to me.” I ordered him to be admitted 
and the door to be closed; and after that due 
eantion, seldom forgotten by those who have 
lived in England, to be careful how he might 
criminate himself by what he was going to say, 
I listened to his communication. 

“I'm an unfortunate man, sir,” he said. 

“You are indeed,” I replied. 

1 don’t doubt but your honour knows some 
great people in Dublin,” he continued—“ some 
people about the Castle, I dar say?” 

“ Well—suppose | do—what then?” 

“The polis sergeant said that your honour | 


| they had certainly gone. 


| in a region of bog and mountain. 
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wanted greatly to get back a parchmint that 
was taken away from Mrs. Evelyn's. Now, 
sir, I might help to get it for you, and I could 
give more information, that might be of a 
power of consequence in eo to the pace of 
this part of the tountry, if I had a friend to 
help me out of this trouble that I'm in.” 

“Trouble! is it by that light name you call 
the awful circumstances in which you stand— 
your life is forfeited; it is but this mornin 
that you twice attempted murder.” ebasrved 
the terror fit coming on again, but he rallied 
quickly, and replied—“I only resisted, your 
honour knov.s, when I was attacked; and that's 
what any innocent man might do.” 

It would be tedious to continue our dialogue ; 
let it suffice to say, that without any promise 
on my part beyond that of saying that I would 
faithfully represent whatever service he should 
perform, this precious scoundrel proposed to 
guide us in the pursuit of the robbers of Mrs. 
Evelyn's house, and informed me, that a man 


| who had been a servant of the solicitor of the 


old lady, and who knew how careful he was of 


| the deed of which I was in search, had planned 


the robbery, in consequence of watching the 


| deed being taken home, and lurking about the 
windows until he saw it put up. 


He had taken 
it, solely with the intention of extorting a large 
sum of money for its retarn, and had it now 


| with him in the retreat to which he had gone 


with his companions. The robbers, he told 
us, had gone by a mountain-path towards Ca- 
hir, on their way to the neighbourhood of Kil- 
worth mountain, where was their principal 
rendezvous; but there were several places on 
the way which they might have stopped at, 
and he offered to guide us by the track which 
Atter due considera- 
tion of the importance of losing as little time 
as possible, in following up the pursuit of the 
robbers, it was determined to accept the offer 
of our prisoner to be our guide, and farther, 
that to avoid particular observation, we would 


} remain where we were until the approach of 
| morning, and then go forward upon our jour- 


ney. 
Two hours before day, we left the high road 


| by a path which seemed familiar to all of the 


party but myself, and | soon discovered, by the 
aid of an elderly moon, which for an Irish 
moon gave tolerably good light, that we were 
Following 
the mountain path with our prisoner, who, for 
security's sake, was handcuffed to the most 


| powerful man among our party of police, we 


continued our course at a rapid foot pace, in 
the direction he had indicated. It led us 
through what our party called Mr. Ponsonby 
Barker's mountain, and wound along the verge 
of a ravine or deep gulley, with a mountain 
stream brawling at the bottom, while the hill 
side was broken, stony, and irregular. Here 
and there, a few wild sheep, startled by the 
approach of our party, and hurrying forward to 
gaze, as their manner is, with bewildered eyes 


| at the object that surprised them, apprized us 


of the proximity of a cabin. The poor on 
mountain properties in Ireland seem generally 
to be better off than the poor in the fertile 
plains. They hold their land at a low rent, 
and generally have, in addition, an extensive 
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over what is considered barren moun- 
tain. This they turn to good account for 
grazing young cattle, and being usually well 
supplied with fuel, they are altogether a more 
comfortable, as well as a more independent 
class of tenantry than the poor lowlanders. 
Volumes of mist were rolling up the stupen- 
dous sides of the distant Galter mountains, in 
the grey dawn of a chill autumnal morning, 
when a turn in the path, which now skirted 
along the high road, brought us in full view of 
the little town of Cahir, sleeping in the cold 
stillness of the half-hour that precedes sunrise. 
The first view of Cahir is striking and pretty. 
A steep irregular street, at the near corner of 
which stands the house of the Lady Glengall, 
is terminated by a bridge of many arches, 
through which glides “the gentle Suir,” 
chafed, yet not angry, with some rude mis- 
shapen stones that eddy and whiten its surface. 
Beyond the bridge, and rising from the river, 
stand the ivy-mantled towers of Cahir Castle, 
while here and there is seen,peeping from its 
alleys green, the scarlet coat of a sentry, pacing 
with measured step along some half-decaying 
rampart or guardedentrance. There are some 
modern buildings of hewn-stone, in a tasteful 
ornamental style of architecture, which, when 
seen in combination with the broad river and a 
conspicuous sheet of foam, where it flows over 
a mill weir, a little way up from the bridge, 
give an airy lightsome appearance to the town, 
which is very pleasing, at least to a cursory vi- 
siter. Cahir is the principal bead-quarters for 
cavalry in the south, and an officer's wife, an 


privile 


.English lady, told me the town itself was a 


“nawsty dawty hole-” but the horse-barrack is 
a mile from it. 

Passing through Cahir, where we obtained 
an accession of several policemer: to our party ; 
and ascending the hill on the other side, we 
quitted the high road, and struck into the flat, 
stony, poor ground on the left, and journeyed 
on through an uninteresting country, except 
for the splendid heights of the Galters, which 
surround it. After some time we reached a 
steep hilly road along the side of Kilworth 
mountain, whence | could espy Shanbally, the 
seat of Lord Lismore, on a rock romantically 
beetling over the Suir, and surrounded with 
plantations, and beyond it was pointed out to 
me the town of “nate Clogheen,” famous in 
song, as that in which the gallant Sergeant 
Snap first met the captivating Mrs. Phaidrig 
Carey. 

I should have said that, ag we passed along, 
various places, according to the instructions of 
cur prisoner, were cautiously approached, as 
being possibly the hiding place of his confede- 
rates ; but as he still maintained that the most 
likely place to find them was farther on, we 
proceeded without feeling much disappoint- 
ment. As we now entered upon an enormous 
boggy waste, we perceived towards its centre 
an enormous “clamp” of turf, as they call it in 
Ireland, being the general collection of the la- 
bours of the district in the way of peat-cutting, 
and piled there,-to be drawn away as it might 
be required for individual use. Within the 
recesses of this “‘lone and dreary pile,” our 
prisoner informed us we might calculate upon 
meeting with the man of whom we were in 





search, and we therefore now began to make 
preparation for the somewhat hazardous ser- 
vice in which we were about to be engaged. 
The danger, however, as it turned out, existed 
only in anticipation, as, notwithstanding all 
the caution we could use in making our way 
through the meandering alleys of this huge 
aggregation of peat-sods, the robbers in their 
lurking place got the alarm, and fled in an op- 
osite direction, gaining the bog, where no one 
ess acquainted with it than themselves would 
dare to follow. Two of them, however, who 
were so unlucky as to tumble over each other 
in their flight, and thereby overthrow a wall of 
peats upon theinselves, were so entangled as 
to be unable to get out, and we not only cap- 
tured them, but the entire baggage of the ene- 
my, which they had left behind in their hiding 
place. I proceeded to examine this, and as 
chance would have it, the very first thing I 
took up was a leathern bag tied with a string, 
from whence, after pulling forth a dead goose, 
a bottle of whiskey, and a pair of old breeches, 
I extracted the very parchment of which I was 
in search. I felt that there was a most unro- 
mantic facility about the recovery of this do- 
cument, which very unsatisfactorily diminished 
the glory which I hoped to acquire by its ac- 
quisition; nevertheless I rejoiced with an un- 
selfish joy, that, for the sake of its true owners, 
it was recovered. 

And now, might I not speak of our further 
journey to Mitchelstoun, and of the magnifi- 
cent castle thereof, and the noble lord its 
owner, to whose magisterial presence we 
brought the captives, not of our bow and our 
spear, but of the falling wall of turf; touchin 
which, one of the prisoners feelingly implored, 
“ May bad luck saize the sowls of thim that 
made it!"—But I reckon, by my wearying fin- 
gers, that this sketch has got well nigh far 
enough, and that it is time to close it; yet I 
would linger a little longer, while I call to 
mind my second interview with that fair and 
gentle lady, for whose sake 1 should have been 
glad to have encountered something more dif- 
ficult than that which fortune presented to me 
in the adventure I have related. 

It was a fair and sunny noon when I ap- 
proached Mount Evelyn for the second time— 
the traces of the rude devastation of the rob- 
bers had already disappeared, and the appear- 
ance of every thing around exhibited a happy 
union of Irish ornament with English neatness. 
Within the house, too, all was changed, and 
what, alas! seldom strikes us when we remark 
a change, all was changed for the better. The 
rifled room was elegantly in order—the harp 
was restored to its proper place, and so were 
the vases and the flowers. The old lady had 
recovered from her fright, and wore that air of 
composed politeness which so well becomes old 
ladies; her daughter was as lovely as beauty 
and gracefulness could make her, and thanked 
me with such energetic gentleness for the 
trouble I had had on their account, and the 

reat benefit I had conferred upon them, that 
fons ashamed of the slight service I had per- 
formed. I assured her, that all the trouble I 
had had was much more than repaid by the 
pleasure of seeing her again, under circum- 
stances less unpleasant than those of our last 
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meeting, and of feeling that I had, even in the 
slightest degree, contributed to the restoration 
of the property of which they had been so vio- 
lently deprived ; “but,” | continued, “are you 
not afraid to continue tolive here? I expected 
to find you preparing to leave a part of the 
country where outrageous crime is so com- 
mon. I am myself almost terrified at the 
thought of what you will be exposed to by con- 
tinuing here 

“Oh,” she replied, “ you are too severe upon 
our neighbourhood; it is true there are many 
outrages to be lamented, such as you know no- 
thing of in England, but we are not so rery 
had. : 

** We,’ do you say? If your county were 
more wicked than that city of old, which Hea- 
ven smote with fire for its sins, yet still such a 
place as Mount Evelyn would secure for it that 
mercy which is given to many wicked for the 
sake of one good.” 

“Oh,” she replied, smiling, “ you have been 
travelling to the South, and brought home the 
privilege to flatter, which they say is acquired 
there ; but in very trath, though | have lived 
much more in England than in Ireland, and, | 
am afraid, after all, like it better, still I do not 
think Ireland so very savage as it is commonly 
thought in England. The kindness and de- 
voted attachment of the common people are 
very great, and though they are liable to fright- 
ful explosions of passion” ——— 

* And to breaking into houses in the night,” 
I maliciously interrupted 

“Nay,” she said, “that is appealing too 
much to personal feeling in the present in- 
stence; yet, if I were to tell you how kindly 
they sometimes spoke, and with a certain air 
of protection in their tone and manner, even 
when they were robbing the house, you would 
exonerate them of some of the sullen brutality 
which is to be found with the banditti of other 
countries.” 

“ T am very glad you have told me of that,” 
said 1; ‘it may save the lives of the men who 
have been taken.” 

“Their lives! did you say?” she replied, 
with much emotion ; ‘‘ Oh Heaven, how selfish 
| Lave been, never to have thought of the un- 
happy condition into which | might have 
known they have brought themselves. In- 
deed! indeed! they were not brutal—not in- 
haman. If I might entreat of you to trouble 
yourself further about this matter, do, for the 
sake of mercy, make intercession for them.” 

Fair ladies, if you would know what it is that 
gives to beauty the most beautiful expression, 
it is to plead earnestly in the cause of merey— 


the rather, I believe, if you have dark blue | 
eyes ; but that is a matter concerning which 


the learned are not unanimous. 

I assured Miss Evelyn, that if the men were 
found guilty, when they were tried, I should 
use every exertion to represent their conduct 
as favourably as it deserved to be represented, 
for a commutation of punishment. They were 
convicted, and the applications made were suc- 
cessful. 
and hesitation, were spared, and once more I 
earned thanks that I shall long remember. 

It was some three or four months after this, 
when I was taking some coffee in the Imperial 








Their lives, after much deliberation | 


| 
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Hotel in Cork, that I chanced to take up a 
Clonmell newspaper, and accidentally looking 
to that important corner of a country paper, 
dedicated to the names of those who have been 
so ungracious as to get married before us, I 
read the following :—‘ Married, on the 10th 
instant, by the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Cloghran, Captain Frederick Clutterbuck of 
the Regiment of Lancers, to Louisa, only 
daughter of M. Evelyn of the Movnt, near 
Clonmel], Esquire.” 

The coffee in Cork is extremely bitter—per- 
haps they roast it overmuch. 


— 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 


PARTING WORDS. 


BY MRS. MEMANS. 
One struggle more, and I am free.—Byron. 
Leave me, oh! leave me !—unto all below 
Thy presence binds me with too deep a spell; 
Thou mak’st these mortal regions, whence I go, 
Too mighty in their loveliness—farewell, 
That I may part in peace! 
Leave me! thy footstep with its lightest sound, 
The very shadow of thy waving hair, 
Wake in my soul a feeling too profound, 
Too strong for aught that lives and dies to 
bear 
Oh! bid the conflict cease! 
I hear thy whisper—and the warm tears gush 
Into mine eyes, the quick pulse thrills my 
heart ; 
Thou bid’st the peace, the reverential hush, 
The still submission from my thoughts de- 
part. 
Dear One! this must not be. 
The past looks on me from thy mournful eye, 
The beauty of our free and vernal days, 
Our communings with sea, and hill, and sky— 
Oh! take that bright world from my spirit’s 
gaze! 
Thou art all earth tome! 
Shut out the sunshine from my dying room, 
The jas’mine’s breath, the murmur of the 
bee ; 
Let not the joy of bird-notes pierce the gloom! 
They speak of life, of summer, and of thee— 
Too much—and death is here! 


Doth our own spring make happy music now, 
From the old beech-roots flashing into day ? 
Are the broad lilies imaged in its flow? 
—Alas! vain thoughts! that fondly thus can 
stray 
From the dread hour so near! 
If I could but draw courage from the light 
Of thy clear eye, that ever shone to bless! 
—Not now! ‘twill not be now!—my aching 
sight 
Drinks from that fount a flood of tenderness, 
Bearing all strength away ! 


Leave me !—thou com’st between my heart 
and heaven! 
I would be still, in voiceless prayer to die. 
Why must our souls thus love, and thus be 
riven? 
—Return !—thy parting wakes mine agony: 
—(h! yet awhile delay! 
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From the Monthly Review. 


STUDY OF BOTANY.* 


Tuis work comes most opportunely in the 
gay season of flowers,—“the leafy month | 
of June,” as Coleridge calls it, when every |} 
hedge is white with blossoms, and every field 
is decked in the rich garniture of summer.— 
Indeed, with the “ Encyclopedia of Plants” for 
a companion—which speaks of every vegetable 
production “ from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop which groweth on the wall—” we could 
range with enthusiastic delight through groves 
and gardens, in the pathless forest, the broad 
savannah, or the mountain glen, and could 
find “society where none intrudes” in the 
sweet companionship of flowers, from their 
earliest germ to the full expansion of their 
beauties in the summer's sun. 

And surely botany may well be called an ele- 
gant study, though to many it appears dry, 
difficult, and of course uninteresting—an opi- 
nion which seems to be slowly gaining ground, 
and the study, in consequence, to be rather on 
the decline in the circles of fashion. There | 
are two ways in which the study may be pur- 
sued, and one of these, at least the study of bo- | 
tanical prints and drawings, has little chance 
of coming into disrepute so long as the arts | 
continue to advance, as they are now doing, in 
.eeuracy of design and brilliancy of execution 
In this way, by having a numerous collection 
of good engravings, and descriptions of them, 
such as the work before us amply supplies, it 
is quite possible to learn and know a great 
deal of botany without ever seeing a living 
flower, or without ever experiencing the de- 
light of a botanical excursion in the country. 

The latter, however, is the true and only ge- 
nuine method of studying the science ; and in 
this way it is indeed a most delightful and ele- 
gant pursuit. We speak from the recollec- 
tions of twenty years’ experience, when we 
say, that among the brightest pictures of our 
past pleasures, are those of our summer wan- | 
derings in search of plants and flowers. The 
pursuit creates a keenness and enthusiasm of 
mind, which to others appears little short of 





| 





*An Encyclopedia of Plants: comprising 
the Description, Specific Character, Culture, 
History, Application in the Arts, and every 
other desirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants, Indigenous, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced to Britain; combining all the advan- 
tages of a Linnwan and Jusgieuean Species 
Plantarum, a Grammar of Botany, and a Dic- 
tionary of Botany, and Vegetable Culture 
The whole in English; with the Synonymes 
of the commoner Plants in the difierent Eu- 
ropean and other Languages; the scientific 
Names accentuated, their Etymologies explain- 
ed; the Classes, Orders, and Botanical Terms 
illustrated by Engravings, and with Figures of 
nearly ten thousand Species, exemplifying se- 
veral individuals belonging to every genus in- 
cluded in the work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S.H.8.&c. The specific characters by 
an eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J.D.C. 
Sowerby, F.L.S.: and tite eg by R. 
Branston. Svo. pp. 1159. London: Longman 
and Co. 1829. 
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folly, though it gives the botanist himself the 
enjoyment of the most innocent pleasure, and 
makes his hours pass on brightly and smiling- 
IY: And what cares he if the world calls him 
oolish and mad, and talk of his dearest trea- 
sures as vile and worthless weeds, and of his 
rare mosses as mere toys for the nursery. He 


| can say the same of the amusements, the plea- 


sures, and even of the serious pursuits of the 
world. He can say, that while he admires the 
beauty of a flower, and the perfection of its 
structure, others admire the glittering of a 
gilded star or a jewelled coronet, and are 
seemingly no less mad than he, in the pursuit 
of such gewgaws. He can say, that while he 
spends his hours in admiring the workmanship 
of God in a blade of grass, or in the flower of 
a lily, others spend their hours in studying the 
inferior works of man, in painting and in poe- 
try; and he can speak as neglectingly, and 
look as coldly upon their collections, by this 
master, and the other master, as they can do 
on his cabinets and herbariums, in which there 
is nothing but what has been planned by the 
highest wisdom, and executed by the highest 
skill. 

We have put the case strongly. We think 
each party wrong to undervalue the studies of 
the other ; for, after all, our highest pleasures 
and enjoyments, when coolly considered, are 


| but little removed from the pleasures and en- 


joyments of infancy, and the pursuits of child- 
hood: it is enough for us, if in infancy, as in 
manhood the pursuit gives pleasure: it is 
enough, if it help usin this world of care, to 
pass, at least, a few of our hours, or days, or 
weeks, in contentment and happiness ; and 
this, the pursuit of botany is well fitted to do, 
if entered upon with keenness, One source of 
enjoyment it most amply supplies: we speak 
of health. The genuine botanist must be fre- 
quently abroad in the fields ——he must wander 
through meadows, trace the course of streams 
and rivers, make his way through woods and 
thickets, and the depths of forests,—he must 
clamber among rocks, and ascend mountains, 
and even fathom lakes, rivers, and seas; and if 
he do all this to become a botanist, he must take 
the best, and the most healthful exercise. In 
this view the study of botany, in many of our 
most refractory diseases, would be more effi- 
cient than the best prescriptions. It is in vain, 
indeed, to talk of making an invalid take exer- 
cise, when be has nothing out of doors to do, 
and in fact it is found, when exercise is thus 
recommended or prescribed, it is usually ne- 
glected one day in three. But give the inva- 
lid a motive, make him study botany, and his 
daily walk and his daily exercise are insured. 
Besides this will keep the spirits delightfully 
alive, it will rouse the mind, put the thoughts 
in play, and expel most of the diseases of indo- 
lence, gormandizing, and luxury; over which 
regularly prescribed exercise will have a fee- 
ble influence. The study, in fine, when keenly 
pursued, throws an interest upon every rural 
walk, and causes the summer fields to bloom 
more brightly, and the summer sun to shine 
more charmingly, than they can do to him who 
calls every flower a weed, and every nosegay a 
nursery toy. 

If a botanist confine the range of his excur- 
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sions, he must remain contented with a con- 
fined knowledge of plants; for like certain 

ies of animals, certain species of plants 
have a tendency to live only in particular 

es. Some sorts of moss, for example, will 
only live and thrive in marshy ground, where 
they may always have abundance of moisture ; 
aod out of this they will wither and die, in the 
same way as the duck can only live and thrive | 
where there is water to dabble in, and will pine | 
away when deprived of it. There are other | 

ies of moss, which are never found except | 
on the loftiest pinnacles of mountains; they | 
ean only live where they can enjoy the moun- 
tain air, and the botanist, who is not enterpris- | 
ing enough to scale the craggy cliff, and brave | 
the perils of an Alpine storm, can never enjoy | 
the supreme pleasure of seeing the Andrea 
Nivalis, the Gymnostomum Lapponicum, and 
the Dicranum montanum in their native abodes, 
and must be contented to take his information 
at second hand, from the happy man who has 
set every discomfort at defiance, for the delight 
of filling his plant-box with Alpine mosses. 

To every body except a genuine botanist, 
such an enterprise appears little better than 
infatuation. Yet we can well understand why 
a rational and intelligent man should travel 
hundreds of miles to see the Scottish moun- 
tains, or the Swiss Alps, and have his mind 
elevated and his fancy enlarged, by ascending 
to their summits and looking abroad to the far 
horizon, which encircles whole countries and 
kingdoms in its widening sweep. We can 
well understand the pleasure, the dreadful 

leasure, of the enterprising aéronaut who fear- 
fossly surrenders himself in his atmospheric 
ship to sail along the sea of clouds that enca- 
nopies the earth, and hides it from his view, 
and with nothing above him but the boundless 
firmament, and nothing around him but the 
viewless air, he cradles himself at his ease, and 
enjoys the unbroken solitude of his lonely situ- 
ation. But the uniformity and sameness of 
this scene of sky and of air soon become weari- 
some, and he watches with restless anxiety for 
some parting or disseverment of the clouds be- 
low him through which he may catch a dis- 
tant glimpse of the earth, and through which 
he may descend in safety from his excursion 
through the fields of air. We can well under- 
stand the delight with which this man will 
chronicle his enterprise, and with which he 
will expatiate on all the details of his aérial 
voyage, and we can easily fancy how he will | 
tell of his hair-breadth escapes, of being in- | 
volved in a thunder-cloud, or lost in the wil | 
derness of a fog, or of being dashed on some 
mountain summit, or precipitated = 
into the sea ; and how eagerly his friends will | 
listen to the wonderful narrative, and treasure 
up all his descriptions for the purpose of de- 
tailing them to others. All this we say, can 
be well understood, because it is one of the 
highest pleasures of human nature to be kept 
on the rack of suspense; and both the actual | 
feeling and the narrative of its progress will 
impart this pleasure. | 
t there is another pleasure which is little | 
less intense, the pleasure of being distinguish- 
ed from every body else, the pleasure of hav- 
ing done, or of having seen what nobody else, . 














or but a chosen few have done, or have seen, 
or of possessing what nobody else ; 
all of which are only modifications of the high 
pleasure of individual distinction. 

Now it is precisely on these principles that 
we must account for the pleasure of the bota- 
nist. He climbs the mountains, though it is 
not for the extent of view that he does so, nor 
to tell the history of his exploits in scaling 
cliffs or describing precipices, nor to display 
his taste in the descriptions of Alpine scenery, 
with its mountain ruins, and deep valleys, and 
fields of everlasting snow, which the summer 
sun cannot penetrate. The genuine botanist 
who climbs a mountain, has no leisure and no 
wish to look farther than the rock he is climb- 
ing, or the soil he is walking over. It is there 
alone where his treasures are to be found, and 
if he chance to light on a rare, or an unknown 
moss, he would look with a cold indifference 
on the most sublime scenery which might be 
spread before him, and at his return he can 
probably tell you nothing of mountain ridges, 
nor profound valleys, nor of the grandeur of 
an extensive prospect; but he will become 
eloquent and animated when be exhibits the 
riches of his plant-box, and will tell you, that 
he alone has had the high merit of discovering 
this and the other moss, or lichen, or junger- 
mania, and he leaves the descriptions of the 
scene where he gathered them, to sentimental 
tourists, and florid romance writers. 

The botanist is in this exactly similar to the 
enthusiastic collector of old books, and of old 
coins, not for any utility which these possess, 
but because he is eager to have what nobody 
else has, and to be distinguished for having a 
unique collection, and to have his curiosities 
visited and wondered at, and talked about. 
The child, who gathers a daisy or a marigold, 
enjoys not half the pleasure when it has no 
one to show it to, and every child is so far a 
botanist; for the most eager moss hunter 
would soon relinquish his pursuit were he to 
find nobody to admire his collection, and no- 
body to whisper that he was a first-rate bota- 
nist—such is human nature, and such are the 
transitory sources of our highest pleasures. 

But there are other pe more interesting 
points of view in which we can contemplate 
botanical studies; for example, in reference to 
mineralogy, zoology, and similar branches of 
science. One of the most obvious analogies 
which strikes an observer is, that some plants 
and some animals always delight in solitude, 
and only a solitary individual of such a spe- 
cies is now and then met with ata distance 
from all others of the same kind. In animals 
we can more clearly see the design of this, 
than in vegetables. e can see the motive of 
the eagle in establishing his solitary throne on 
the summit of a precipice, and permitting no 
intrusion within his boundaries; but we cannot 
see the reason why the mountain ash is the 
only tree which has rooted itself in the cliff, 
while thousands of hazels and birches are flou- 
rishing on the bank below, and thousands of 
pines on the mountain above. Yet we may 
plausibly enough conjecture, that the different 


- of grass delight in society, because thus 
i becomes 


food of graminivorous ani 
more abundantly supplied. May it not be for 
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the supply of abundant fuel, that the fine fo- 
rests af orway extend over such vast tracts 
of country; and may it not be to supply the 
reindeer of Lapland with food, that the lichen 
on which they feed is so abundant under the 
snow ? 

It has been remarked of animals, that they 
are prolific in inverse proportion to their size, 


and in a direct proportion to their utility. The | 


eagle, for example, has only two eggs, and 
builds once a year. The rule, however, is not 
neral, for while the wren and the tom-tit 
ave eight or ten eggs, the humming-bird has 
only two; and while the cat and the sow are 
very prolific, the cow and sheep have but a 
scanty progeny. We cannot, therefore, it ap- 
pears, build much on this analogy in vegeta- 
bles. The slightest observation indeed will 
contradict it; for the poppy, which is of small 
utility compared with wheat, outstrips it a 
hundred fold in productiveness. 

From observation we know, that only certain 
species of plants grow wild in certain coun- 
tries, and certain distrists of countries, though 
these are often, for the purposes of utility or 
ornament, taken to distant parts and cultivated. 
Mr. Haworth, a distinguished English botanist, 
in his late work on the saxifrages, thinks that 
on these principles the botanist may be able to 
assist the antiquary, in tracing the situations 
of ancient towns and villages, by the exotic 
plants remaining long after the desolation of 
the ruins where they grow; and he fancies 
that even the early migrations of the human 
race, may be faintly followed by the plants 
which they have left in their wanderings. We 
confess, we were at first rather sceptical with 
respect to this speculation of Mr. Haworth’s, 
till we met with an instance of its practical 
application in Dr. Della Cella’s Travels in 

rbary, lately published. On arriving at a 
certain spot between Egypt and Tripoli, a 
mortality broke out among the camels of the 
caravan, which Della Cella immediately traced 
to their eating of a poisonous plant. Prem in- 
vestigating the history of this plant, he ascer- 
tained that it was the celebrated sylphium of 
the ancients, which was sold for its weight in 
silver, and was deemed of so much importance, 
that it was kept in the public treasury, and 
sold for the service of the state, by order of Ju- 
lius Cesar, when making preparations for war. 
Now this plant was so difficult to rear, that we 
are told by Pliny, it would not bear transplant- 
ing, and would only grow in one district of Cy- 
rene. In the time of the Emperor Neto, it hati 
beeh so much in request, and so much de- 
stroyed, by the incursions of barbarians, that it 
was difficult to procure a specimen asa curi- 
osity. Dr. Della Cella found it in abundance, 
and proved its identity by the figure of it, 
which is stamped upon one of the Cyrenean 
eoins. Such, we think, is a very fair specimen 
of botanical antiquities. 

We shall here suggest that the same princi- 
ple may, perhaps, be applied in our own coun- 
try. It is remarked by botanists, that vervain 


is only found in the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages; and we infer from this that the | 
vervain may be a foreign plant, introduced by 
the Druids into England, for religious pur- | 
poses. Now, we ask, might not the vervain, 
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if found at a distance from any town or vil- 
lage, serve to indicate their former existence, 
or, at least point out the situations of some an- 
cient Druidical grove, or temple? We do not 
say that the vervain alone would prove this, 
but it might serve to confirm other proofs, or 
strengthen probable conjectures. 

We have to remark, that Mr. Haworth can- 
not claim all the originality of the principle ; 
as the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” who 
has too much poetry in him to be a botanist, 
well illustrates the subject in his pretty verses 
on visiting a scene in Argyleshire. 


“ Yet wand'ring I found in my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone aged and green, 

A rose in the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark where a garden had been ; 

Like a brotherless hermit, the last of his race, 
Alone in the silence of nature it drew 

From each passing sunbeam a lonely embrace, 
For the night-weed and thorn had o’ersha- 

dow'd the place 
Where the flowers of my forefathers grew.” 


We may, perhaps, apply the same mode of 
inquiry to the geographical discussions respect- 
ing the situation of ancient Troy. We have 
all heard of the river Scamander, which is 
mentioned in Homer: now M. Choiseul and 
other travellers have not been able to find at 
present any thing like a river in the Troad, 
though there is still a brook, which is sup- 
posed to be the remains of the river. One ex- 
planation of this is, that the forests of Mount 
Ida have been for ages cut down, and the 
sources of the Scamander have in consequence 
been dried up. Take another illustration from 
Volney’s account of America. It is a fact, 
well established in Kentucky, that many of 
the streams have become more abundant since 
the woods in the neighbourhood have been cut 
down, for it appears, that formerly the leaves 
of the forest trees accumulating on the ground 
formed a thick compact bed, retained the rain 
water on its surface, and allowed it time to 
evaporate before it could penetrate the ground ; 
while now, the ground being opened by culti- 
vation, suffers the rain to penetrate, and thus 
keeps it in more regular and abundant reser- 
voirs. This, it willbe said, is direetly contrary 
to what bas just been remarked of the Sca- 
mander being diminished by the cutting down 
of the forests on Mount Ida. But a distinction 
is to be made here. It is only in the plain 
country of Kentucky, that the clearing of the 
woods increases the rivers; for the clearing of 
the heights diminishes the quantity of rain by 
diminishing the attraction for the clouds; and 
in Kentucky accordingly, many brooks are 
pointed out which now become dry in summer 
—a circumstance quite unknown fifteen years 
ago; and in New Jersey, others have disap- 
peared altogether. 

We can carry the subject of botanical anti- 
quities still farther, for we find abundant re- 
mains of plants imbedded in our rocks, and par- 
ticularly in the black slaty rock called shale, 
which usually accompanies coal-fields; and 
still more beautifully delicate ones in the spe- 


| cies of Chalcedony, called Mocha stones. 


These, however, only refer us to the indefinite 
period connected with the deluge and the re- 
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volutions of the globe. They point not to any 
ise date which might aid us in the chrono- 

y of the earth’s antiquities. Yet still they 
are useful in determining the relative ages of 
rocks. We have, however, met with some- 
thing more definitive than this in the late re- 
searches of a continental geologist, Dr. Kar, 
of Zningen on the Rhine. Dr. Karg foun 
imbedded in the lime-stone rocks at Zningen, 
the shoots and leaves of the black poplar, 
which is still abundant in the neighbourhood ; 
and several shells, which were also found in the 
same stone, appeared to be of fresh water ori- 

in and recent. Now when it is recollected 
at most of the plants and animals found in 
rocks are such as are at present unknown, in a 
recent state, the limestone of Mningen, it 
would appear, has been formed at no remote 
riod, that is, it seems to have been formed at 
ast much later than the deluge. This is 
proved almost to demonstration by the striking 
fact, that walnuts and branches of the walnut 
tree are found enclosed in the rock. Now it is 
known that the walnut does not grow naturally 
in Germany, and that it was first brought from 
Armenia by the Romans, and introduced into 
Italy, whence it was taken to Germany, and 
the rest of Europe. The lime-stone rock of 
ZHjningen must therefore have been formed 
after the introduction of walnuts into Germa- 
ny. There is no resisting the conclusion, if 
the accuracy of Dr. Karg's observations be ad- 
mitted, and we have no reason to distrust them, 
as they are confirmed by Von Buch, whose au- 
thority is still higher than Dr. Karg’s from his 
being better known. We shall make one 
other similar remark, respecting the study of 
antiquities, as derived from the observation of 
wild animals. Captain Beaufort, in his excel- 
lent account of Karamania, mentions that near 
Patara he found immense numbers of par- 
tridges. Now this country was in ancient 
times famous for its partridges, and it is also 
said to have been extremely populous. Mr. 
Beaufort found the partridges exceedingly shy ; 
although they must be little molested as the 
country js at present almost a desert. May it 
not be that this shyness arises from a heredi- 
tary habit, transmitted from the ancient par- 
tridges when the country was populous? 

But we must apologize for digression. We 
think the reader will excuse us for thus givin 
an example of the very close connexion Shick 
subsisted between branches of study apparent- 
ly unconnected and opposite. It is impossible, 
indeed utterly impossible, to be profoundly 
skilled in one branch without making repeated 
excursions through all the diversified fields of 
human inquiry, at least, so far as they are con- 
nected with the branch pursued. e started, 
as may be recollected, with the illustration of 
antiquities from the study of botany, but we 
could not proceed far in the illustration, til! 
we were involved in the knowledge of medals, 
in meteorology, and the laws of evaporation, 
and with facts bearing upon the natural his- 
tory of the origin of rivers, and the effects of 
clearing a country of forests. On going far- 
ther with our illustrations of botanical antiqui- 
ties, we were obliged to dip a little into geolo- 
gy, and the natural history of petrifactions ; 
and by continuing our researches, we should, 





we have no doubt, have had occasion for many 
more side at sciences and literary in- 
quiry, which though at first they might a 
remote, would in the end come to bear cenly 
on the subject under review. 

Now we would ask, is it not more philoso- 
phical, and more natural, and more interesting, 
to illustrate a science in this way, than by 
keeping rigidly and closely to its own dry de- 
tails, and by shrinking back from the desire to 
travel beyond its own narrow circle? We 
could easily have told our readers the botani- 
cal characters of sylphium or of vervain; how 
the flowers are constructed, and how the leaves 
are shaped, and how each of them stands in 
the Ory of Linneus, or of Jussieu. 
This is al) that the mere botanist ever thinks 
of, though it appears to us that his knowledge 
is totally useless, unless it be applied to illus- 
trate some fact similar to what we have now 

iven, or applied to some practical purpose. 
hat would we think of an astronomer who 
merely knew the names of his quadrants, and 
his telescopes, and his micrometers, and who 
could not make a single observation to ascer- 
tain his latitude; or of a grammarian, who 
would repeat you off whole pages of rules and 
paradigmas without being able to write one 
sentence grammatically? Yet precisely simi- 
lar is the mere name knowledge of the self- 
called botanist, who spends his time in framin 
barbarous Latin, and in constructing unnatura 
systems. 

Varied illustration, derived from every re- 
source which can be commanded, is exactly 
conformable to what we find in nature, for 
there all things are linked together by insepa- 
rable relations, and it is only the imperfection 
of human systems, which makes and main- 
tains the breach among the sciences, some- 
what in the same way as the French critics 
have done in dramatic poetry, banishing ever 
thing that is natural and easy for a formal, 
stiff, artificial awkwardness, to which every 
thing must be squared and levelled down. 
This appears to us to be exactly of _—~ 
with the botanist who keeps himself rigidly to 
his system and his names; but we must con- 
fess that we should prefer the natural variety 
of our English theatre and our English novels, 
where we meet with human beings as we see 
them in the world; one grave and solemn, and 
another simpering out the sentimentalism of 
affectation; as we should prefer the botanist 
who could travel out of the circle of his system 
and take interest in all the diversified pheno- 
mena of nature, at the very least in so far as 
these might illustrate his favourite subject, in 
the same way as the dramatist and the novel- 
ist set off the characters of their principal per- 
sonages by introducing subordinate performers. 
Don Quixote would te a tiresome narrative 
without Sancho; as the Linnean botany is 
certainly tiresome where it is unaccompani 
with useful illustration. Our readers would 
scarcely believe us were we to tell them the 
puerilities of some botanical system makers, 
and among others we have to mention 
great Linnwus himself, who expressly stated 
that he divided his “ Phil ia Botanica” 
into twelve parts, because there are twelve 
months in the year; and into 365 paragraphs, 
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because this is the number of days in the year. 
He also divided plants into five groups, be- 
cause, as he tells us, we have five fingers on 
each hand, and five toes on each foot. The 
names of these five groups are, Classes, Or- 
ders, Genera, Species, and Varieties. He be- 
came dissatisfied, however, with this analog 
of plants to the toes and fingers, and he intend- 
ed, had he lived, to have added two more, name- 
ly, Legions and Tribes, to make up the num- 
ber seven; because the world was created in 
seven days!!! 

In the “ wp be oe of Plants,” we find 
none of these puerilities. The plan is to fol- 
low up the brief botanical description of a plant, 
with remarks on the methods employed in cul- 
tivating it, and the various uses to which it 
may be applied. For example, after describ- 
ing botanically fifty species of oak (quercus) of 
which engravings are given of twenty-four, 
we find the following remarks upon the most 
important of these :— 

* Quercus. This name is derived from the 
Celtic quer, fine, and cuez, a tree; it was so 
called, in distinction to other trees, because the 
holy misseltoe grew upon it; otherwise the 
common name of the oak in Celtic was deri, 
whence druids, and the Greek dpuc. Phellos 
was the Greek name of the cork, Q. Suber. 
Gramuntia has derived its name from growing 
in the wood of Grammont, near Montpellier. 
Suber is generally supposed to have been form- 
ed from the Latin Sub, under, because the 
bark was used by the Roman women as san- 
dals, both for keeping their feet dry, and in- 


creasing their stature ; but Vossius is of opin- 
ion that it comes from cvpap, the Greek name 
of bark of any kind. Coccifera has been so 
called because the little insect, coccus, which 
affords the well known kermes dye, is found 


upon it. Kermes itself is an alteration of 
germez, which signifies in Arabic a little 
worm; the same people called the red dye 
germezy, whence our Norman English word 





cramoisye. Robur, is an alteration of rove, a | 
Celtic synonyme of the oak. Aegilops, lite- | 
rally goat’s-beard, was so called on account of | 
the long tress or beard-like lichens which were 
frequently found hanging suspended from it. 
“The oak is a genus of trees familiar to 
man in the temperate zones of both hemi- | 
spheres. Q. Robur, now valued for its timber 
and bark, and formerly for its acorns, is fami- | 
liar to every Briton. There are two distinct 
varieties, or sub-species; Q. Sessiliflora and 
ee, and another, Q. Pubescens. Q. 
edunculata is thought to be the common oak 
of England, being much more frequent in 
natura! woods than the others. The timber of 
this variety is said to be whitish and hard, 
while that of the sessilefruited is reddish and 
brittle. The bark of this, and all the hardy 
species of oak is, or may be, used by the tan- 
ner. Oak saw-dust is the principal indigenous 
vegeteble used in dyeing fustian; and different 
shades of drab and brown are also made from it. 
Oak apples are used in dyeing as a substitute 
for galls; the black got from thein by the ad- 
dition of copperas is more beautiful than that 
from galls, but not so durable. These galls 
are occasioned by an insect of the Cynips kind, 





which deposits its eggs on the substance of the 


leaf. When the bark of the oak has performed 
its office to the tanner, it is employed by the 
opined to produce heat by its fermentation. 

ak leaves are also used for the same purpose. 
When a great proportion of the island was in 
forest, acorns were of importance for feeding 
swine ; they are still valued for this _ in 
districts where the oak abounds, as in Hamp- 
shire and Northamptonshire. .Q. Cerris is a 
very handsome tree, and the timber is consi- 
dered nearly as valuable as that of the common 
oak. The Lucombe (from the name of the 
nursery-man who raised it) and Fulham (from 
the name of the nursery where it first origi- 
nated) varieties are nearly evergreens: they 
retain their verdure till Christmas, and re- 
main on the tree in a brown or withered state 
till April or May following. 

“ Q. Coccinea is one of the handsomest of 
the American oaks; the leaves, which are six 
inches long, change in autumn to a beautifal 
scarlet colour, and unless hard frost comes on 
early, they do not fal! off till near Christmas. 
Q. Rubra bears a near resemblance to the last 
species. Q. Tinctoria, Quercitron, Fr. has been 
recommended to be cultivated on account of 
its bark, which affords a valuable yellow dye. — 
Caled. Hort. Mem. iii. 378. 

“ Q. Suber is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, 
and the south of France, for its cork bark. 
The exterior bark is the cork, which is taken 
from the tree every eight or ten years: but 
there is an interior bark which is left on to pro- 
tect the tree, so that stripping off the outer 
bark is so far from injuring the trees, that it is 
necessary to their continuation. Trees that 
are never barked are said to die at the age of 
50 or 60 years. The bark is taken off for the 
first time when the tree is about fifteen years 
old; it soon grows again, and may be rebarked 
three times, the bark improving every time till 
the tree attains the age of thirty years. It is 
taken off in sheets or tables, much in the same 
way as oak or larch bark is taken from the 
standing trees in this country. After being 
detached it is flattened by presenting the con- 
vex side to heat, or by pressure. In either 
case it is charred on both surfaces to close the 
transverse pores, previously to its being sold. 
The carbonized surface produced by this char- 
ring, may be seen in bungs and taps; but not in 
corks, which being cut in the lengthway of 
the wood, the charring is taken off in the 
rounding. 

“The uses of cork in Britain are well 
known. It was used as sandals by the Greeks, 
whence our cork soles, and probably the Vene- 
tian choppings (c‘oppini, Ital.), or shoes so 
high heeled, as to raise the women above the 
men. The poor people in Spain lay broad 
planks of it by their bed-side to tread on, as 
great persons use Turkey and Persian carpets 
to defend them from the floor ; and sometimes 
they line the walks and insides of their houses 
built of stone with this bark, which renders 
them very warm, and corrects the moisture of 
the air. Both in Spain and Barbary, bee-hives 
are made of cork; for this purpose, they roll 
the bark into a cylinder of five or six feet long, 
and six inches in diameter, boring the holes 
for the entrance and exit of the bees, as in the 
Poligh hive —Encyc.of Gard. 1738.) 
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“Q. Coccifera, Cusoja; Span., has prickly 
leaves like those of the holly, or Q. Ilex; from 
this species is collected the kermes, or scarlet 
grain, a little red gall, occasioned by the pune- 
ture of the coccus ilicis. With these galls scar- 
let colour was dyed till the discovery of Ame- 
rica, when another species of coccus, the co- 
chinillifer, was found in the Mexican woods 
upon the Cactus. 

“ Q. Phellos is remarkable for the form of the 
leaves, which differ in character from the rest 
of the species. Q. Ilex, the holly, or holm oak, 
Chene verd, Fr. Elice, Ital. and Euzina, Span., 
is a handsome evergreen tree, and the timber 
is supposed equal to that of the common oak 
Q. Gonmmatia is thought by some to be only a 
variety of this species. The acorns of Q. Escu- 
lus are sweet, and, it is said, are frequently 
eaten by the poor in the south of France: the 
tree very much resembles the common Eng- 
lish oak. 


“The willow-oak grows to the height of 





forty or fifty feet, spreading its branches, when 
in open places, extremely wide ; it yields the 
finest and most durable ship-timber of any spo- 
cies known; for which reason it is considered 
one of the most valuable trees in America. 
The laurel-oak. or, as it is sometimes called, 
swamp willow-oak, is about fifty or sixty feet 





high ; its wood, according to the elder Michaux, 
is very valuable, and almost preferable to that 
of Q. Virens. The water-oak, Q. Aquatica, is | 
about forty feet high when full grown; its wood | 
is but little valued. Its leaves vary according | 
to the soil and age, ad infinitum. There is | 
scarcely one tree found having leaves like the 
other; and the same tree is oe as variable 
in its different branches. The downy black | 
oak, Q. Triloba, is from forty to twenty feet | 
high, according to Michaux, of very rapid 
growth, and extremely well calculated for in- 
closing land. The barren oak, or black jack of | 
the Virginians, Q. Nigra, is of low growth, es- | 
pecially in the more northern states; it bears 
very abundantly, and furnishes a fine mash for | 
hogs; the wood is small, but excellent for fuel. 
The black oak, or quercitron, Q. Tinctoria, is 
one of the largest trees of the American forest, 
and highly valuable on account of its timber as 
well as bark, which is very superior for tan- 
ning to any other oak. Q. Falcata is a very 
large tree, commonly called Spanish oak. The 
wood of the upland white oak, or iron oak, is of 
reat value in ship-building. The fruit of the 

. Prines, known by the name of the chesnut | 
white-oak, swamp chesnut oak, and, in the 
southern states of North America, white oak, | 
is large, and of a sweet taste. The bark of 
the rock chesnut oak, Q. Mountana, is excel- 
lent for tanning. The yellow oak, Q. Castanea, 
is a large and beautiful tree with eatable 
acorns.” —p. 798. 

An interesting branch of the subject of bo- 
tany has been lately taken up by Baron Humw- | 
boldt, who has traced the geographical distri- 
bution of plants in an extensive and scientific 
manner; and has in his researches discovered 
the singular fact, that in a climate of a particu- 
lar temperature, the plants are nearly of the 
same class. This has been explained on the 
pale’ that similar causes produce similar ef- 
ects. The same circumstances take place in 


| prejudice of the safety of he 
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the distribution of animals. Thus a lake on a 
mountain in Scotland, shall have the same sort 
of fish in it as one in parallel circumstances in 
Switzerland, &c. The char is found in lakesa 
thousand leagues asunder ; Captain a even 
found a species of char in a lake in Melville 
Island, near the pole. Mr. Saunders, who tra- 
velled in Thibet, found on the mountains there, 
the same plants as would be produced in the 
same situation in Europe, the arbutus uva ursi, 
for example, which is a native of Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Canada. Now these coun- 
tries stand so widely separated, that it is scarce- 
ly within the compass of probability, that seeds 
could be wafted from the one to the other. 

In medicine, the revolation lately produced 
is very great; for almost all the numerous 
tribes of inefficient herbs and simples have been 
set aside, and only those plants retained, which 
operate powerfully on the human system. 
Every reader knows the chief of these power- 
ful vegetable drugs, among which we may men- 
tion opium, ipecacuanha, jalap, rhubarb, hem- 
lock, foxglove, henbane, belladonna, meadow- 
saffron, cherry-laurel, and a few others. Many 
of these are very strongly poisonous, when in- 
judiciously managed; and when they are ad- 
ministered with evil intent, they cannot be so 
easily detected as the metallic poisons. This 
is still a desideratum in medical chemistry, 
which we hope to see soon supplied. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary for us to 
mention the old popular prejudice, that herbs 
and simples are both safer and more efficacious 
remedies than drugs; and we would not have 
alluded to it, were we not suspicious that it 
still lurks in the minds of many of the better 
informed classes, and this merely for the want 
of thought, merely from taking the opinion 
from hear-say, as (by the way) we take most of 
our opinions; for observation without help is 
much rarer among us than we are willing to 
allow. In the present case of the herbs, no- 


| thing could be more strikingly erroneous and 


false, than that they are safe remedies which 
any body may use with impunity. We have just 
seen, that some of the strongest poisons which 
we possess are derived from herbs. A single 
drop of the acid which may be extracted from 
cherry-laurel water, when applied to the nose 


| of a dog, made him instantly drop down dead ; 


and the same effect would be produced in a 
man, were it applied to a part destitute of skin. 
This dreadful poison has the great disadvan- 
tage of fine flavour, like that of peach-blossoms, 
or bitter almonds, and has in consequence been 
lately much nsed in making up wines, to which 
it gives a rich musty flavour. Wine of this cha- 
racter, if taken in quantity, must be very per- 
nicious, and is often the unsuspected cause of 
many sudden deaths in people of good health. 
We think it quite unnecessary to combat the 
by farther il- 
lustration. 

We should now try, before we leave this sub- 
ject, to become a little more erudite in the 
science of Botany, otherwise we may gain for 
ourselves a confirmed character for superficial- 
ness and skimming, from those who think that 
profound learning consists in grave books and 
mysterious language. Such di 


very well in 
the monkish ages, when magic was in fashion, 
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but most men, though not all, are now too wise 
to be duped—to believe that what ie unintelli- 
gible must be profound, and what is decked in 
ong and sounding words, must be the deepest 
learning. So let them think; we shall not dis- 
turb their opinion, for if they give us the plain 
and useful facts, and the plain and interesting 
arguments, we cheerfully allow them to retain 
all the solemn mystery and stately importance 
of what is certainly mock science. 

We shali come then to the subject of mosses, 
of, as some are pleased to call it, rong! 
and we would willingly go critically into the 
different systems of Hedwig, and Hooker, and 
Von Bredel, and explain how these little tiny 
inhabitants of rocks and wastes differ from the 
more showy productions of our gardens, and 
how they are distinguished by their leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit; and by the forms of their 
caps and fringes, and how they germinate, and 
grow, and decay; and we would with much 
pleasure talk of Fortula, and .Veckere, and Or- 
thotricha ; and we think we could make others 
take pleasure in it too, had we a long sunny 
day at command, and a highland glen ora lec- 
ture room—but we fear we should only tire the 
reader's patience, were we to attempt this in 
the present paper. Among our rare specimens, 
we have several of the lately discovered moss, 
called Hookeria late virens, which has been hi- 
therto found only in one spot, in smal! quantity 
and seldom in fruit : a young friend and our- 
selves, on visiting the spot, were fortunate 
enough one day to gather about fifty specimens 
each of this rare moss in full fruit: before this 
there was not above ten, or a dozen specimens 
in all the cabinets of Europe. We were for-the 
moment as mach rejoiced at the discovery as if 
we had found a diamond mine, yet, after all, 
the Hookeria lete virens had nothing except 
its rarity to recommend it, and had it been as 
common as tortula muralis, we should have 
passed it by. Such are the little incidents, how- 
ever, which brighten the scene of human life— 
such are the glimpses of sunshine, which beam 
on the wilderness of our early recollections, 
and whether it is the finding of a rare moss, or 
the discovery of a diamond wine, the pleasure 
is much the same—the pleasure of being 
a d,—the pleasure of having something to 
think of, and something to talk about. 

Mosses, however, small as they are, and in- 
significant as they seem, abound every where, 
even in cultivated fields and gardens ; the rare 
litle moss, the gymnestomum conicum is found 
in gardens, with many of the phasea and tor- 
tule. They flourish chiefly in winter, and seem 
destined by Providence to keep fresh the ver- 
dure of the earth, when other plants are wither- 
ed and dead, and to protect the roots of these 
withered plants from the vicissitudes of the sea- 
son,—a provision which gardeners find it use- 
ful to imitate. In woods that are densely shaded, 
also, there is a great profusion of mosses, chief- 
ly of the sort called hypna, which cover the 
soil where none of the larger plants could grow 
for want of air and light. hen mosses grow 
in water, as do all the sphagna, and many 
others, they not only purify it from corrupted 
vegetable matter, but they have a strong ten- 
dency to convert it into land, by forming 
and accumulating soil. 

Museum.—V or. XV. 
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We may often observe the top ofa brick or of 
a stone wall, green with moss, and sometimes 
tufts of grass and other plants growing there. 
Now we ask, whence was the soil formed which 
supports the moss and the grass? It was not 
there when the wall was built, and appears to 
have been carried thither: whence then has it 
come? We cannot, we confess, go to the very 
first beginning of the formation, or manufac- 
ture of this soil, but we can go very near it. 
The first indication of vegetable life on the 
wall, is that of a green, silky-looking substance, 
having somewhat the appearance of a coat of 
green paint. When this is examined by a mi- 
croscope, it is found to consist of minute buds 
of moss. As at this stage there is almost no 
support for these tiny moss-buds, minute though 
they be, they never advance farther than the 
bud, and die with the first dry weather which 
occurs, leaving their remains to rot, and form 
the first particles of true vegetable soil 

As soon as a thin layer of soil is thas formed, 
a crop of lichens make their appearance, and 
go through the same process of growth and-de- 
cay; and if other circumstances are favourable, 
the soil soon accumulates to a sufficient depth 
for grass and other plants which can grow in 
little earth. If the wall in question very 
old, other larger plants, such as a wall-flower 
and house-leek, will make their appearance. On 
old ruins you may even see trees, particularly 
those which bear winged seeds, as the ash and 
sycamore. 

Whence, however, the seeds are, of the tiny 
moss which first appears on the wall, we can- 
not say, and in this consists the mystery. We 
have seen a house built of free-stone, raised 
from a quarry more than a hundred feet below 
the surface of the soil, and in the course of one 
month, the whole wall as green with moss, as 
ifit had been painted. Now, if we are to take 
the doctrine for granted, that every plant arises 
from seed, the many millions of seeds of these 
innumerable mosses must have come from the 
air, or niust have existed for centuries in the 
stone under the earth. One or other of these 
must be the case. 

That it is not impossible the seeds may have 
existed in the rock, severa] curious facts would 
lead us to believe. We know, for example, that 
seeds retain the power of germinating and 
growing for several thousand years; for some 
wheat which was found wrapped up with an 
Egyptian mummy, was quite fresh, and when 
sown, grew as well as if it had been gathered 
the preceding harvest. A more striking fact 
still is, that when a piece of land, which has 
never been tilled, is turned up by the spade or 
the plough, it becomes immediately covered 
with a crop of annuals,—charlock, chickweed, 
shepherd's purse, and many others, not one of 
which may grow within a hundred miles of the 
spot. What is no less wonderful is, that all 
these annuals will again disappear, as soon as 
the grass is again suffered to spread over the 
spot which has been dug up. We may like- 
wise mention, what is well known to farme®s, 


that by scattering quick-lime over a field which 
only produces coarse grass, this is destroyed, 
and other grasses of better quality, and pre- 


viously unknown to the soil, spring up. Now 
whence, we ask, were the seeds procured, if 
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they were not equivocally and mysteriously ge- 
nerated. 

In the solution of this, and many other inte- 
resting questions, which ean only be determin- 
ed by minute and accurate information, the 
“ Encyclopedia of Plants” cannot fail to be an 
excellent guide; for the accuracy of the de- 
scriptive details will enable the student to iden- 
tify every plant he meets with, from the forest 
tree to the tiniest moss, and without such mi- 
nute knowledge, it is impossible to proceed far 
in philosophical experiment and discovery. 

here is one feature of the descriptive por- 
tion of the work, to which we would call par- 
ticular attention, as perfectly original, and ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and useful. We are sorry 
that we cannot exemplify this, as its merits de- 
pend upon peculiar types, cast on purpose for 
the work, by means of which, a plant can be 
described in a space incredibly small. Upon this 
invention, indeed, the cheapness of the book 
mainly depends, as it saves some hundreds of 
pages of letter-press, and as the types are hie- 
roglyphic, they speak to the eye, and are equal- 
ly, if not more distinct than words at length. 
he extent to which condensed description, and 
we may add, condensed engravings, have been 
carried # the work before us, appears little 
short of miraculous, as the reader will the more 
readily comprehend from the fact, that it would 
require several hundred pounds worth of books 
to furnish all the information given here for 
four guineas and a half The engravings alone, 
indeed, must have cost, we should imagine, 
eight or ten thousand pounds, and the. other 
expenses probably amount to a similar sum. 
Altogether, we never saw so extraordinary a 
book ; as every body, from the most illiterate 
gardener to the most erudite botanist, must be 
astonished at the multitudinous mass of infor- 
mation it contains in so small a compass. In 
fact,i { °~pearsto us, not a whit less wonderful 
than tie ‘abled story of the Iliad in a nut-shell. 
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THE BEAUTY OF ARLES. 
“ Ah chi mi taglie la mia pace antica 
E amore? Io nol distinguo, aleun mel dica.” 
Metastasio. 

Wrru a frame of iron, a strong fixed mind, 
and a dauntless, determined spirit, Armand 
Villars went forth into the world, seemingly 
well calculated to sustain its sorrows and to 
repel its dangers. There was a likeness in his 
mind and person. The beauty of his counte- 
nance was of that stern grave cast which suited 
his character; and his form was of the same 
powerful nature as his spirit. 

In youth, he was unlike the rest. It was 
not that bis mind was brighter, but it was that 
it never bent; and the very energy of his calm- 
ness gave him command amongst his compa- 
nions,—if compenions they may be called, fur 
there is little companionship where there is no 
similarity. Yet still they courted him to be 
amongst them, end might have taught him to 
fancy himself above the common level of his 
kind, but Villars was proud, not vain. A vaio 





man acts for others, a proud man for him- 
self; and Villars thought of his own opinion, 
searcely dreaming that others would judge of 
him at all. 

It was remarked of him, even as a boy, that 
his passions were difficult to move, but that, 
like a rock hanging on a mountain’s brow, 
their tranquillity once disturbed, they carried 
all before then in their course; and years, as 
they passed over his head, by teaching him 
greater sufferance, rendered his anger, when 
excited, but the more dangerous. It was not 
like the quick flash of the lightning, hasty and 
vehement, as short-lived as it is bright; but it 
was that calm, considerate, sweeping ven- 
geance, which, like the snow that gathers si- 
lently on the edge of the precipice, descends 
to overwhelm all that is beneath. 

He was unrelenting, too, for he never dream- 
ed that mercy might be combined with justice. 
He would never have pleaded for himself, and 
he could not be expected to feel fer others. 

His youth passed away as the flowing of 
some undiscovered river, the strange waters of 
which are never fretted by the barks of far ex- 
ploring man. He knew nothing of any world 

ut the world of his own mind; and his onl 
commune was with his own feelings, which 
were as things apart. 

And yet there was a bitterness in standing 
thus alone. There was a pain even in the sc- 
litude of his own thoughts, and he strove to as- 
similate them to something which at least had 
been. He was fond to pore over the records of 
ancient virtue, and the history of those firm 
inflexible beings who rooted from their bosom 
all the soft verdure of the heart's kinder feel- 
ings, and raised in its place a eold shrine to 
unrelenting justice. Here only he seemed to 
have imagination; and here would he ponder 
and dream, till he wondered that such a state 
of things did not still exist. He would fain 
have thought that virtues like these contained 
within themselves the principles of immorta- 
lity. 

He forgot that historians, even when they 
do not augment the worth of what they relate, 
to render it the more worthy of relation, do not 
seek to commemorate what is petty; so that 
the few great actions alone are recorded, while 
the multitude of meannesses are forgotten. 
Like the fabled eagle, that is fond to gaze upon 
the sun, he fixed his eyes, alone, on what was 
bright. He would ask himself, Why might 
not France produce a Brutus or a Cato? as 
the soul of man degenerate? had it lost that 
power which sustained it in the inspiring days 
of ancient glory ?—No! He felt the same spi- 
rit stirring within Ais bosom, and he resolved 
that Ae at least would live a Reman. 

Such were the aspirations of his youth; but 
they were mixed with little of that wild, warm 
glow, which animates the enthusiast. His 
feelings, like the waters of a deep mountain 
Jake, were calm and cold, though they were 
clear and profound. When he did feel, he felt 
strongly; but the lighter things of the world 
passed him by as if they had not been. 

In the same old, ill-fashioned town of Arles, 
which gave birth to Armand Villars, lived ano- 
ther youth, somewhat elder in years, but far 
younger in character. We will call him Du- 
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The Beauty of Arles, 


rand. He was one out of the many. A gay, 
—— ’ 
a 


tless boy, with a touch of pride 
eal of vanity, and an infinity yo 
nature. He was one of those pieces of un- 
moulded clay, which the world forms, and 
hardens. He might have been any thing; but 
in that same school of the world, he that at 
first may be any thing, generally, at last, learns 
to be bad. I have said he was thoughtless; 
but he was by no means without talents, and 
those which he had were suited to his charac- 
ter. He was penetrating, but not profound; 
he was active, but not industrious; he had 
more quickness than wit, more imagination 
than jadgment. 

As we generally over-estimate that which 
we do not possess, we are inclined to admire 
qualities opposite to our own. Durand had 
early fallen into society with Armand Villars. 
Habit did much to unite them, but the ver 
difference of their minds did more; and dissi- 
milar tastes often led them to the same pur- 
suits. 

They would wander together through all the 
remains of antiquity with which the neigh- 
bourhood of Arles is enriched. Sometimes 
they would linger for hours in the Champs 
Elysées, poring over the tombs and sarcophagi ; 
sometimes they would stray near St. Jean, 
along the banks of the Rhone, trying to trace 
out the ancient palace of Constantine; and 
sometimes they would stand and gaze upon the 
river itself, and almost worship it, as it rolled 
on in proud magnificence towards the ocean. 

But still the objects which led them, and the 
combinations produced in the mind of each, 
were very, very different. Durand did not 
look upon the Rhone merely as an object of 
picturesque beacty; he loved it as a moun- 


taineer loves his mountains: he loved it with | 


that instinctive affection which we feel to- 


and brighter hours of our existence, connected 
with the first expansion of our feelings, and 
commingled with all our youngest ideas. 
grand and the great in nature are always mat- 
ter for remembrance. They are the land- 
marks in the waste of years, that guide our 
memory back to every thing that is pleasing in 


piness, and we love the spot, even when the 
pleasure has passed away. The Rhone was 
the grandest object connected with any of his 
infant recollections; and as such he loved it, 
without at farther combination, or any en- 
deavour to know why. 

Villars would not have been satisfied to feel, 
without knowing why he felt? The Rhone 
was nothing to him, without its name in his- 
tory. But it recalled to him the days of Cw- 
sar, and every struggle the ancient Gauls 
made for the independence of their country ; 


and there was a feeling of pride mixed with | 
seemed in a degree | 


the remembrance, whic 
to transfer itself to the object that excited it ; 
and he became almost proud of the Rhone, be- 
cause he admired the deeds which its banks 
had witnessed. 

It is a country fertile in ruins. It seems as 
if Time had taken a barbarous pleasure in 





| and when judgment, like a 





| should be everlasting. 
wards all objects associated with the earlier | 


The | 


| laws and 
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leaving there the wreck of mighty works, as 
trophies of his all-destroying power; and in 
wandering amidst them, Durand would mark 
the elegance of the capital, or the fair propor- 
tion of the architrave, which had once adorned 
some palace or some temple, whose lord and 
his parasites, whose idol and its worshippers, 
had long been forgotten, in the silence of thin, 
that are no more; and he would point out the 
beauties to his companion, who, for his part, 
would carry his thoughts back to the days of 
Rome—to the minds whose energy had.con- 
ceived, and to the men whose labour had per- 
fected, those giant fabrics that shame the pig- 
my efforts of our later times: and while De- 
rand would laughingly contend that the Ro- 
mans were neither braver, wiser, nor better 
than the race of moderns, Villars would ex- 
claim against the degeneracy of mankind, and 
grieve that he had not lived in those days of 
glory and of liberty. 

They were at that periad of life when pas- 
sion is strongest, and imagination most vivid, 
oung monarch, 
forgeis his painful duties, and leaves his throne 
vacant while he wanders amongst the plea- 
sures and diversions of his new estate. They 
were at this period of life, when the Revola- 
tion began to throw a new, and too strong light 
upon the world. In the enthusiasm of repub- 
lican spirit, the revival of ancient institutions, 
and all the brilliant fantasies which rapidly 
succeeded each other, many of the wisest and 
the best got bewildered; nor was Durand one 
of the last to adore this phantasmagoria of an- 
tique forms. His course is soon told:—he 
quitted his native city ; but before he went, he 
embraced Villars with all the ardour of his 
new sect: he called him “citizen” and “ bro- 
ther,” and he vowed that their friendship 
He joined the army 
formed for the defence of the Republic. His 


| talents, his daring courage, and some of those 


accidental circumstances of fortune which de- 
cide, not only the fate of men, but of empires, 
combined to raise him above his compeers. 
His mind readily embraced every thing that 
was brilliant. He was naturally wittv; and 
shrewdly perceiving that a jest would often 


the = | pass where a reason would not, he raised up 
The scene where it happened is still inti- | 
mately mixed with every circumstance of hap- | 


for himself a sort of philosophy which taught 
him to laugh at every thing, or good or bad, 
and with this he passed safely and honourably 
through all the vicissitudes of a changing state, 


| and found himself in the end, even as he could 


have wished to have been, selfish, heartless, 
rich, respected, and in power. 

The life of Armand Villars was different. 
For a while he looked upon the grand scene 
which was playing before him, aol rejoiced at 
the revival of ancient virtues—for he hoped 
that it was so;—but yet there was something 
in it that he distrusted. He looked for the * 

reat independence of soul, the generous self- 
Sevction, the steady purpose of right, and the 
stern patriotism, which sacrificed all private 
feeling to — good—he looked for Roman 

oman spirit, and-he found but a 
wild chaos of idle names and an empty mock-. 
ery of ancient institutions; and unwilling to 


| yield the favourite illusion, he turned his eyes 
| away. 
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It was then that every Frenchman was called | pe 


to bleed for his country, and Villars willingly 
quitted the ungrateful scenes that were passing 
in France, to place himself in the ranks of her 
defenders. In the field as in the city, the same 
calm, firm spirit still animated him. He fought 


as if life had for him no charms, nor death any | 


terrors. But it was not the courage of ro- 
mance. There was none of the headlong ar- 
dour of enthusiasm—there was none of the 
-daring of thoughtless temerity—there was 
none of the reckless valour of despair: there 
was in his bosom, alone, the one fixed remem- 
brance that he was doing his duty—that he was 
fighting for his country—and that calm rea- 


soning courage which knows danger and de- | 


spises it 

He rose in command, but he rose slowly; 
and it was not till late in the campaign of 
Italy, that he attained the rank of Colonel. 
Italy was a land which had long been the 
theme of his thoughts. He was now there, 


amongst the ruins of that stupendous fabric, | 


the record of whose ancient glory had been his 
admiration and delight. He was on the spot 
where Romans had dwelt, and he fought 


where Romans had bled; and if any thing like | 
ardour ever entered into his nature, it was | 


then. The habits, too, of his boyish days 


seemed here to resume their empire. 


palaces and neglected fanes. 


people them with the generations gone, and , 


conjure up the great and wise of other days 
The first and second Brutus seemed to rise be- 
fore him—the men who had expelled a Tar- 
quin, and slain a Cwsar—he that had sacrificed 
his children, and he that had sacrificed his 
friend, to his country: Virginius too, and his 
daughter; and Manlius—and, in short, all the 
train of those whose deeds gave a splendour to 


the times in which they lived, and whose names | 


history has for ever consecrated 


Italy teems with recollections of every kind; | 
for courage, and wisdom, and power, and arts, | 


and sciences, and beauty, and music, and deso- 
lation, have all in turn made it their favourite 


dwelling place ; and though the train of thought | 


which Villars followed was but of one descrip- 
tion, there was matter enoagh for that, and he 
might have indulged it for ever, but that the 
more busy and warlike occupations of the pre- 
sent gave him but little time to ponder over 
the past. Another fate, too, awaited him—a 
fate which he little dreamed of. Inaskirmish, 


which took place near Bologna, he was se- | 


verely wounded, and carried to the house of 


an old Bolognese lady, whose rank was rather | 


at variance with her fortune; for though she 
prized illustrious birth, as the purest and most 
ermanent species of wealth, and perhaps va- 
ued it the more, inasmuch as it was the only 
sort of riches that remained to her, she never- 
theless found it very difficult to make this re- 
fined treasure supply the place of that coarser 
material, gold; at least in the opinion of others, 
who obstinately continued to think that rank 
must have fortune to support its pretensions, 
or else it is worse than nothing. It is sup- 
posed that sometimes their pertinacity almost 


He | 
would wander, as he had done in youth, among | 
the wreck of ages past, and indulge in long | 


and deep meditations, in the midst of empty | 
He would re- | 


The Beauty of Arles. 


rsuaded her of this also; but as the old 
| Conntess had not the one, she endeavoured to 
| make the other do; and like a poor man, os- 
| tentatious of his last guinea, she contrived to 

make every one well aware of her rank and 
| family. However, she was a kind-hearted wo- 
| man; and though she would talk-of her cousin 
| the Prince, and her nephew the Duke, the poor 
and the sick would always share of what little 
she had, and when she had nothing else, she 
would give them a tear. 

She received the wounded soldier with al! 
the kindness of her nature. It mattered not 
to her of what party or of what country he 
was; she was happy enough to have no poli- 
ties; and as to country, the sick were always 
of her own. She received Colonel Villars, 
| therefore, as her son; she nursed him herself; 

she did more, she made her daughter nurse 

hin; and it never seemed to enter into the 
head of Beatrice, or her mother, or Villars, 
| that there could be any thing dangerous in it 
toeither. Yet Villars was handsome, strikingly 
handsome, and Beatrice was an Italian beauty, 
dayk, and soft, and graceful; and it was not 
| long before the touch of her small hand, as she 
fastened the bandages on his arm, made a thrill 
pass through the soldier's breast which he did 
not understand. He fancied that Beatrice 
must have touched his wound, and yet her fin- 
gers went so softly that they seemed to trem- 
ble lest they should press it roughly. Still 
Villars attributed the strange thrill that passed 
across his bosom to that cause. “Or else what 
could it be?” he would ask himself. And yet, 
by some odd perversion of reasoning, Villars 
always preferred that Beatrice should fasten 
the bandages, rather than her mother; al- 
though the old Countess went so dextrously 
to work, that she produced no thrill at all. 
Such were his feelings. Now this was the 
first time that Villars had ever been tended by 
female hands. But though this was not the 
| first time that Beatrice had given her aid to 
the wounded—for a long war, and its conse- 
quent miseries, bringing many calls upon their 
kindness, and their hearts being naturally be- 
| nevolent towards all mankind, the two ladies 
had learned to act almost the part of dames of 
romance, and unblushing to assist to their ut- 
most all those who needed it—though this, I 
say, was not the first time that Beatrice had 
| lent her aid to the wounded, it was the first 
time she had ever felt that anxiety for any one 
which she now experienced towards Villars. 
The loss of blood had weakened him much: 
his heart was all the softer for it, and his man- 
ner more gentle; and Beatrice began to feel 
pity, and admiration, and love; especially 
| when she perceived that the being, so cold and 
| stern to all others, was softened towards her. 

But it went on in silence in her heart, and in 

that of Villars, till the assurance gradually 
| crept upon him that he loved; and he won- 
| dered at his weakness—and then he asked him- 
| self “ Was it possible that his affection could 
| be returned?” and sometimes he would hope, 
| and sometimes he would doubt, till his feelings 
| became too painful for endurance; and he re- 
| solved that he would conquer the passion which 
| unmanned him, and fly for ever from the object 
' that had excited it. : 
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Women are taught to keep their affection, 
‘like a rare gem, hidden from all eyes in the 
casket of their heart; and it is not till, by some 
mishap, the key is lost or stolen, that man finds 
out what a treasure there is within. 

Beatrice heard Villars name the day of his 
departure without an apparent emotion. She 
saw that day approach, too, as calmly as she 
had heard it appointed. It is true, her cheek 
grew a little paler, and her eye would often 
rest upon the ground—that in singing her 
voice would tremble, and that she did not seem 
so fond of music as she had been formerly. 
But she would laugh when any one called her 
thoughtful, and assured her mother that she 
had never been in better health. 

Villars, as | have said, had made a firm reso- 
lution to depart; but like most other resolu- 
tions in this changeable world, it was not des- 
tined to be kept. The day previous to that 
which he had fixed for his departure, the mo- 
ther of Beatrice was struck with apoplexy, and 
in two hours after, the fair creature that he 
loved, was an orphan, alone in the wide world, 
drooping in sorrow, and clinging to him for 
support.in her affliction. Could he leave her? 
He never asked himself the question. He 
stayed, and after a time Beatrice became the 
bride of Armand Villars. 

New feelings now began to spring up in his 
heart. The sweeter, gentler associations of 
existence now began to cling round him, and 
mellow the harshness of his character, like the 
green ivy twining round the rugged bark of 
the oak, and softening its rude majesty. Life 
took a new aspect. A brighter sun seemed to 
have risen over the world. He forgot the past, 
and in the delight of the present, found a 
boundless store of anticipation for the future. 

There are few whose fate has been so deso- 
late, that one clear day has not, at some time, 
shone through and brightened their existence. 
Oh, it is like being in a boat upon a summer 
sea. Every circumstance of joy dances round 
us, like the ripple of the waves in the morning 
sun. Heaven seems to smile upon us like the 
clear blue sky, and the breath of time wafts us 
gently but swiftly on our course, while Hope 
points onwards to the far faint line of the hori- 
zon, and tells us of a bright and golden shore 
beyond. 

And who is there, that when all seems sun- 
shine, would look around him for a cloud? 

Villars dreamed ; but that dream of joy was 
soon to be broken. The tie which linked him 
to social being was soon to be rent. Beatrice 
died, and with her every gentler feeling of his 
bosom ; and his heart became their sepulchre, 
never to be opened again. 

Villars became old in an hour. There is no 
such thing as time. It is but space occupied 
by incident. It is the same to eternity as mat- 
ter is to infinite space,—a portion out of the 
immense occupied by something within the 
sphere of mortal sense. We ought not to cal- 
culate our age by the passing of years, but by 
the passing of feelings and events. It is what 
we have done, and what we have suffered, 
makes us old. 

Beatrice died, and the heart of her husband 
became as a thing of stone. -To any other, 
perhaps, the daughter she had left him, would 
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have recalled in a tenderer manner the joys he 
had lost, and re-illumined the bright affections 
which her death bad extinguish There are 
some persons in whose the necessity of 
affection seems placed by nature never to be 
eradicated. But with Villars it was not so. 
He cursed the weakness which had enthralled 
his heart and made it either a prey to love or 
sorrow ; and he fortified himself against the 
assault of any mortal feeling. He would do 
his duty, strictly, fully, towards his child; but 
that was all which he ever proposed to hisown 
mind. There was, indeed, one tribute he paid 
to the memory of Beatrice. She had loved 
music. Her mind was attuned to all harmo- 
ny; and she delighted in all that was bright 
and sweet in every art which softens the aspe- 
rities of human existence; and Villars resolved, 
he scarcely knew why, to give his daughter 
all her mother’s accomplishments. It was like 
writing her epitaph on the heart of her child. 
This only seemed to show the least spark of 
feeling yet unextinguished in his breast, for 
there was now a degree of bitterness mixed 
with the original sternness of his character. 
He looked upon the world with disappointed 
eyes, and gladly turned away from the view, for 
there was nothing but a desert round about him. 

France no longer needed defenders. His 
duty to his country was done; and quitting 
the army, he collected together his little pro- 
perty, and retired to dwell near his native 
town of Arles. 

It was more probably chance than any taste 
for picturesque beauty which directed him in 
the situation he chose for his future residence ; 
but of all the neighbourhood it was the most 
lovely and most retired. It was surrounded by 
wood, with the Rhone sparkling through the 
trees beyond, and the remains of an antique 
Roman arch crowning the bill above. The 
country round was covered with olive-grounds 
and vineyards, and sprinkled with small vil- 
lages; for a considerable distance round, in- 
deed no where near, except in the town of 
Arles, was there a house of any consequence 
the proximity of which might have disturbed 
the solitude of his retirement. And here, for 
fifteen years, lived Armand Villars, secluded 
from a world he despised, seeking no commune 
but with his own thoughts, and dividing his 
time between the cultivation of his ground, so- 
litary study, and the education of the daughter 
whom Beatrice had left him. 

On their first arrival at their new dwelling, 
little Julie offered no particular promise of 
beauty. Her large wild Italian eyes, and the 
dark hair which clustered round her forehead, 
were all that could have saved her from bein 
called a very plain child. But as years pa 
over her head, and she grew towards woman- 
hood, a thousand latent charms sprang up in 
her face and person. Like a homely bud that: 
blossoms into Joveliness, her beauties expand- 
ed with time, and she became one of the fair- 
est of Nature's works. 

Beauty can scarcely be well described. I 
know not how it is, whether imagination far 
exceeds nature, or whether remembrance is 
ever busy to recall what love once decked in 
adventitious: charms, but every one has raised 
an ideal standard in his own mind which is 
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fairer to him than all that painter or statuary 
ever rtrayed. Description, therefore, must 
fall far short of what Julie —_ was: let 
every one then draw from his own fancy. She 
was lovely as imagination can conceive, and 
there were few of those who by any chance 
beheld her that were so critical or fastidious as 
to find or imagine a fault in her beauty; and, 
as the strangers who did see, were ever sure to 
ask among the neighbouring peasantry who 
she was, and to describe her by her loveliness, 
she soon acquired the name of the “ Beauty of 
Arles.” 

It seldom happens that many perfections 
cluster together. If beauty be granted wit is 
often denied, and if wit and beauty unite, vani- 
ty or some other deteriorating quality is gene- 
rally superadded. But it is not always so; 
Nature had dealt liberally to Jalie of all her 
stores. She might know that she was lovely, 
for where is the woman that is not conscious of 
it? but in her solitade there was none to tell 
her of her charms, and she was not vain of 
them. The bright wild genius, the warm vivid 
imagination that revelled in her breast and 
sparkled in the dark flashes of her eye, were 
guided and tempered by the softest gentlest 
heart that ever beat within a woman's bosom. 
She had no oveans of comparing her own mind 
with that of others, she did not know that it 


was superior; and all the accomplishments | 
and knowledge that her father had taken care | 


she should acquire, appeared to her what all 
human knowledge really is, bat little to that 
which might be known. 

In the mean time the mind of Armand Vil- 
lars had undergone scarcely any change ; his 
feelings were the same, or, if at all altered, 
they were only the harder and the more in- 
flexible. If his daughter possessed his affec- 
tion, it was seldom that any trait of gentleness 
betrayed it, and, as if fearful of again loving 
any human thing, he passed the greater part 
of his time in utter solitude, from which even 
his child was excluded. 

Julie feared her father, but she loved him 
too. Her heart, like a young plant, clung to 
that which it grew beside, however rugged 
and unbending ; and in those hours which she 
was allowed to spend with her parent she strove 
to win him from the sternness of his nature, 
and draw from him a smile of affection or ap- 
probation, and, if she succeeded, it was a 
source of joy to her for many an after-hour. 
Her pleasures, indeed, were so few, that she 
was obliged to husband them well, and even to 
seek new ones for herself. She lost none of 
those unheeded blessings which Nature scatters 
in the way of ungrateful man; she had joy in 
every fair sight and every sweet sound. To 
ber the breathings of the spring air was a de- 
light, the warbling maze of the brook a trea- 
sure; the notes of the forest birds—Nature's 
own melody—were to her the sweetest con- 
cert; and thankful for al! that a good God had 
given, she would long for the wings of the lark 
to soar into the blue air, and sing her gratitude 
at the gates of heaven. 

She would wander for hours through the 
fair lonely scenes around when the prime 
of morning glittered over the earth, or when 
the calin evening, like a gentle mother, seem- 








ed soothing nature to repose; and her life 

like the waters of the broad Rhone, 
glittering en in one sunshiny course amidst all 
that is beautiful in nature. 

Thus went hour after hour, and day after 
day, in peaceful solitude and undisturbed re- 
pose, ignorant of a corrupted world and all its 
arts, and blessed in her ignorance. It was one 
bright evening in autumn, when the world 
was full of luxuriance, before the grape was 
plucked from its branch, or the olives began to 
fall, or the robe of nature, though somewhat 
embrowned by the sun of many a summer's 
day, had yet lost all its verdure. Her father 
had shut himself up in his solitude, and Julie 
wandered out towards the ruined Roman arch 


| that crowned the hill above their dwelling. 


From the height the whole country round was 


} exposed to her view. lt was a gay scene, 


where all the rich gifts of generous nature 
were spread out at large. The green foliage 
of the vine covered all the slopes, and olive- 
grounds with their white leaves glistening in 
the sun-skirted vineyards, sheltered the pea- 
sants’ houses and villages that were thickly 
scattered over the landscape, while the bright 
waters of the Rhone bordered it along, and 
formed a glittering boundary to the very edge 
of the horizon. 

Julie gazed on it for a moment, and contem- 
plated all its wide luxuriance. But there was 
something too general in it; she knew not 
why, but she turned away with a sigh, and de- 
scended into the valley, seated herself under 
some almond trees, watching the lapse of a 
small brook that wound murmuring along to- 
wards the Rhone. 

She was buried in contemplation, it matters 
not of what, when she was roused by a quick 
footfall coming down the little path that led 
from the bill. It was a stranger whom she 
had never before seen, and one that she would 
have fain looked at again, if it had not been 
for modesty's sake, for he was a sort of being 
not often seen in that nook of earth. In 
the glance she had of him, when the sound of 
his footsteps first called her attention, she saw 
than he was young and handsome. But it was 
not that; there was something more—there 
was the grace, the elegance, the indescribable 
air of the high and finished gentleman, and 
Julie, as I have said, would fain, from curiosi- 
ty, have taken another look; but, however, 
she turned away her eyes, and fixed them 
again upon the brook as if deeply interested in 
the current of its waters. The stranger pass- 
ed close by her, and whether he turned to look 
at her or not matters little, but somehow it 
happened that, before he had got ten yards, he 
stopped and returned, and pulling off his hat 
with a low inclination of the head, asked her 
the way to Arles. 

The direction was very simple, and Julie 
ave it as clearly as she could, but, neverthe- 
ess, the stranger seemed not quite to compre- 

hend, and lingered as if for farther informa- 
tion. So seeing his embarrassment, she told 
him that if he would come to the top of the 
hill she would show him the line of the high 
road, and then he could not mistake; and ac- 
cordingly she led the way and the stranger 
followed; and as he went he told her that he 
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had sent forward his —— to Arles, intend- 
ing to walk straight on, but he had been induced 
to quit the high road in order to see the beau- 
ties of the country. It was but a few steps to 
the top of the hill, and could but afford time 
for a conversation of five minutes, but for some 
reasons, which he did not stop to analyze, the 
stranger would not have iost them for all the 
world, therefore he had begun at once and he 
continued with ease, but with a diffidence of 
manner which showed he was afraid of offend- 





ing. He spoke rapidly, as if he feared to lose 
a moment, but with that smooth eloquence 
which wins its way direct to the sources of | 
pleasure within us; and to Julie’s timid and | 
siinple replies he listened as if they contained | 
his fate. When he spoke himself, there was | 
something in his manner, perhaps, too ener- 
getic, but yet it was pleasing, and Julie attend- 
ed with no small degree of admiration and sur- 
prise, and before they had reached the top of | 
the hill she had settled it in her own mind that 
he was a being of a superior order. 

The high road lay at a little distance, and 
she pointed it out to him. The stranger 
thanked her for the kindness she had shown 
him again and again, and still he was inclined 
to linger; but there was no excuse for it, and | 
taking his leave, he bent his steps towards the 
road. When he reached it, he turned his head 
to take one more glance at the object that had 
so much interested him, but Julie was ro lon- 
ger there. 

The stranger hurried on to the town, and his 
first question on reaching it, was directed to 
ascertain who it was that he had seen. i 

“ Oh!” cried the Aubergiste, half interrupt- 
ing the stranger, though respectfully, for he 
had sent forward a splendid Parisian carriage, 
with servants and saddle-horses, and more tra- 
velling luxuries than visited that part of the 
country in a hundred years—“‘ Oh! it must 
have been Mademoiselle Villars, the Beauty 
of Arles.” —* It could be no one else,” echved 
the Garcon. 

“ Villars!” said the stranger, “ Villars! It is 
very extraordinary.” 

ow why it was extraordinary no one at the 
inn knew. But it so happened that early the 
next morning the young stranger ordered his 
horses to be saddled, and his groom to attend 
him ; and setting off with that kind of ardour, 
which characterized all he did, galloped along 
the road towards the spot where he had seen 
Julie the day before. He gave a glance towards 
ths hill—she was not there ;—and turning his 
horse into a road which led. down towards the 
Rhone, he rode straight to the dwelling of 
Armand Villars. It had beén an old French 
country-seat or chateau; one of the smaller 
kind, indeed, but still it possessed its long 
avenue of trees, its turrets, with their coni- 
eal slated roofs, and a range of narrow low 
building in front, with small loophole windows, 
through the centre of which avant-corps was 
pierced the low dark arch that admitted into 
the court-yard. The stranger contrived to 
make himself heard by striking his riding- 
whip several times against the gate, which 
was at le opened by an old man who had 





] served with Colonel Villars in Italy, and 
followed him to his solitude. 


“Could he see Colonel Villars?” the stran- 
ger asked. The old grenadier glanced him 
over with his eye, and seemed half imclined to 
refuse him admittance; but on the you 
stranger's breast hung several crosses’ whic 
told of deeds done against the enemy, and the 
heart of the old soldier warmed at the sight. 
“Colonel Villars,” he said, “was not much 
given to seeing strangers, but if Monsieur 
would ride into the court he would ask.” 

The young stranger turned his horse to pass 
in, but his horse was not so much inclined to 
go through the low dark arch as his master, 
and showed symptoms of resistance. The 
stranger again reined him round and spurred 
him towards the gate. The beast became 
restive, and plunging furiously endeavoured to 
throw his rider; but the stranger was too 
good a horseman, and, angry at his obstinacy, 
he urged him on with whip and spur. Unfor- 
tunately he did so: the horse plunged, reared, 
and threw himself over to the ground, with his 
master under him. 


(To be continued.) 


CHILDE HAROLD'S LAST PILGRIM- 
AGE.” 


So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage! — 

Upon the shores of Greece he stood, and 
cried 

“ Liberty!” and those shores, from age to 


age 

Renown'd, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, 
replied 

“ Liberty!” But a spectre, at his side, 

Stood mocking ;—and, its dart uplifting 
high, 

Smote him !—he sank to earth in life's fair 
pride : 

Sparta! thy rocks then heard another cry, 

And old Lissus sighed—“ Die, generous exile, 

die !” 

I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 

His wayward errors, who thus early died 

Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no 


more, 
Will | say aught of genius misapplied ; 
Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride :-— 
But I will bid th’ Arcadian cypress wave, 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side, 
And pray a spirit may such quiet have, 
That not one thought unkind be murmur'd o'er 
thy grave. 
So Harold ends, in Greece, his pilgrimage! — 
There fitly ending,—in that land renown’'d, 
Whose mighty genius lives in glory’ page,— 
He, on the Muses’ consecrated ground, 
Sinking to rest, while his young brows are 


bound 

With their unfading wreath! To bands of 
mirth, 

No more in Tempet let the pipe resound ! 





* The above poem is from a volume just 
published by the Rev. Lisle Bowles. It is in- 
scribed to Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t The beautiful pastoral vale of Tempe, in 
Arcadia, celebrated by all the poets of Greece. 
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* Harold, I follow, to _ place of birth, 
The slow hearse—and thy last sad pilgrimage 
on earth. 


Slow moves the plumed hearse, the mourn- 
ing train,— 

I mark the sad procession with a sigh, 

Silently passing to that village fane, 

Where, Harold, thy forefathers mouldering | 
lie ;— 


There sleeps that mother,” who with tearful | 


eye 
Pondering the fortunesof thy early road, | 
Hung o’er the slumbers of thine infancy ; 
Her son, releas’d from mortal labour's load, | 
Now comes to rest, with her, in the same still 
abode. 


Bursting Death's silence—could that mother | 
speak— 

(Speak when the earth was heaped upon his 
head)— 

In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 

She thus might give the welcome of the 
dead :— 

“Here rest, my son, with me ;—the dream 
is fled ;— 

The motley mask and the great stir is o'er ; 

Welcome to me, and to this silent bed, 

Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 

Of life, and fretting passions waste the heart 

no more. 


“ Here rest, in the oblivious grave repose, 

After the toil of earth's tumultuous way : 

No interruption this deep silence knows ; 

Here, no vain phantoms lure the heart 
astray: 

The earth-worm feeds on its unconscious 
prey ; 

Rest here in peace—in peace till earth and 
sea 

Give up their dead! At that last awful day, 

Saviour, Almighty Judge, look downon me, 

And “ my son, my son, have mercy upon 

thee!” 


| been depicted with more or less 
are still very far, however, from possessing 
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JOURNAL OF AN EMBASSY FROM THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA TO | 


| the government, may 


THE COURT OF AVA, in the Year 1827. | 
By John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S. &c. Ate. 
London: Colburn. 1829. 

Our knowledge of the countries collectively 
denominated “ India beyond the Ganges,” is 
so extremely imperfect, that we are led to con- 
sider even the smallest addition as important ; 
every thing, in fact, being important which 
tends to enlarge our acquaintance with the 
scattered fragments of the great family of 
mankind. But the Burman empire, a portion of 
which has been rent away and added to our own 
vast dominions in the East, and which there- 
fore lies as it were on our frontiers, esses 
peculiar claims upon our consideration, as a 


* She died in Scotland. I have presumed 
she might have been buried at Newstead, as | 
that he was born there. 





neighbouring, and, in some measure, a rival 
state. The history of our wars and conquests 
in this country has already been rendered al- 
most familiar to the public, by numerous works 
written by the actors in the scenes described ; 
in which the manners of the le have also 
elity. We 


the materials for constructing a history of the 


| Hindoo-Chinese nations themselves, or for 


forming a just estimate of their progress in 
those arts and sciences, the practice of which 
constitutes civilization. 

The limits and extent of the Burman em- 
pire, the more immediate subject of the pre- 
sent article, are unknown; the country is 
supposed, however, to extend from long. {3 
deg. to 98 deg. 40 min. east, and from lat. 15 
deg. 45 min. to 26 deg. or 27 deg. north, and 
may be said to contain about 154,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the south by the sea, 
on the west by Arracan, Cassay, and Assam, 
on the north and north-east by China, and on 
the east by the kingdom of Lao. Entering the 
empire from the south, the traveller first meets 
with a champaign country, in part inundated 
by the rivers; be then encounters a succession 
of luw hills, and finally vast ridges of lofty 
mountains, clothed with forests, and passable 
with difficulty. There are four great rivers in 
the Burman territory, and an immense num- 
ber of lakes, of which many are of considera- 
ble extent. Notwithstanding the length of the 
sea-coast there are only three harbours, Mar- 
taban, Rangoon, and Bassein. The remote 
portions of the empire are divided into pro- 
vinces or vice-royalties, the number of which 
has not yet been ascertained. In general the 
country is divided into Myos, or townships, 
each containing a number of dependent vil- 
lages ; and it is calculated that there se be 
about one hundred and sixty three townships, 
and about one thousand three hundred vil- 
lages. The population of this country, esti- 
mated by former travellers at seventeen, nine- 
teen, and even at thirty-three woillions, is re- 
duced by Mr. Crawfurd to four millions, or 
about twenty-two persons to every square 
mile; whieh, considering the uncultivated 
state of the land, and the barbarous nature of 
perhaps be nearer the 
truth. Bad government is the principal, if not 


| the sole check to population. Epidemic dis- 


eases are unfrequent, the plague is unknown ; 


| and celibacy, infanticide, and other unnatural 


practices for repressing population, are un- 
heard of. The price of labour is high through- 
out the country. A day labourer at Rangoon 
earns about twelve pounds per annum, while 
in Bengal, where the price of rice is nearly the 


| same as in the lower provinces of the Burman 


empire, and salt, fish, and house-rent much 
higher, the day labourer earns only about three 
pounds per annum. An able carpenter earns 
at Calcutta about twenty shillings per month, 
at Rangoon about thirty: the wa. of the 
Bengal carpenter will purchase about eight 
hundred pounds of rice ; those of the Burmese 
about eleven hundred and twenty pounds.— 
In Bengal beggary is exceeding? common , 
among the Burmese it is very unfrequent. 


It has been remarked by philosophers, that 
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empire we have a striking 
. The Burmans themselves are divided 
into seven distinct tribes or nations, whose 
names are,—l. Mranma, or the proper Bur- 
mese ; 2. Talain, or the Peguans; 3. Rakaing, 
or the people of Arracan; 4. The Yan, a peo- 
ple residing to the west of the Kyendwen river; 
5. The Taong-su, a nomadic people ; 6. The 
people of Tavoy; and 7. The Karyens. Be- 
sides these, there are the Shaws, or people of 
Lao, whose language nearly resembles the Si- 
amese ; and numerous wild | tribes claiming no 
affinity with the Barmese, such as the Za- 
baing, the Kyen, the Palaon, the Pyer, the 
Leuzen, the Laeva, the D’haru, the D’hanao, 
the D’henny, &c. All these races of men are 
supposed to possess languages, religions, and 
manners peculiar to themselves. Of many 
of them, however, little or nothing is known 
beyond their names, as they live in a savage 
state in the mountains, resisting or eluding the 
influence of civilization. Other of these na- 
tions, as the Karyen, the Zabaing, and the 
Kyen, approach the Burmese in civilization, 
and apply themselves to the labours of agricul- 
ture. They differ, however, from other agri- 
cultural people in possessing little or no local 
attachments, being easily induced to migrate 
from one part of the country to another, in 
search of better lands, or more healthy situa- 
tions ; a trait of character which proves that 
they bave not long forsaken the nomadic state. 
None of these tribes have hitherto adopted the 
Buddhist religion ; but what form of supersti- 
tion prevails among them is altogether un- 
known. They live in the midst of the Bur- 
mese without associating with them, as if they 
dreaded contamination. They are probably 
the aborigines of the country. 
Like all other eastern nations, the Burmese 
rsue their historical researches, or rather 
their fables, back to very remote antiquity. 
According to them, the world is eternal in 
substance, but variable in form, and liable to 
rpetual vicissitude. Passing over the fabu- 
=e posted, we come to the era of Anjana, 
randfather of Guatama, who flourished about 
1 years before Christ. Guatama died in the 
year 544 B.C. But this era refers rather to 
the history of the religion, than of the people. 
The first establishment of the Burmese asa na- 
tion, may be dated from the building of Pri, or 
Prome, m the year 443 before Christ: but the 
commencement of the native history of the na- 
tion is referred by Mr. Crawfurd to the year 
301 B. C. at which time he supposes that Budd- 
hism first found its way into the cointry. 
Prome continued to be the seat of government 
for three hundred and ninety-five years, dur- 
ing which period there reigned twenty-four 
princes. From the time when Prome ceased 
to be the seat of government, down to the pre- 
sent day, a of of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four years, the Burmans have 
nine times changed their capital. Shortly after 
the death of the last king of Prome, a new dy- 
nasty arose, and established the seat of govern- 
ment .at Pugan, where it continued during 
twelve centuries, in which period fifty-five 


princes rei we over the poe Under ag 
auspices is line of sovereigns, 
se isitlen efoteiasadation proof of the 


tranquillity, if not of the beneficence, of their 
a, Pugan gradually arose to opa- 


nce and splendour, as we may infer from the 
extent and solidity of its ruins. In the year 
386 after Christ, a Burman priest, named 
Buddha Gauta, or Gausa, is said to heve un- 
dertaken a voyage to the island of Ceylon, for 
the purpose of obtaining a copy of the Budd- 
hist scriptures, which previously appear to 
have been unknown in the country. In A. D. 
1356, and fifty-six years after the seat of go- 
vernment had been removed to Panya, the 
city of Pugan was destroyed. This event was 
followed by numerous revolutions, foreign inva- 
sions, and internal commotions, during which 
many princes appear to have been cut off. In 
1364, the seat of government was removed to 
Ava, where it continued in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the Burmese first be- 
came known to Europeans, at the time that 
they were effecting the conquest of Pegu. 
About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Peguans rebelled, subdued their former 
conquerors, took their king prisoner, and made 
themselves masters of the whole country. 
During this state of things, Alompra the foun- 
der of the present Burman dynasty arose.— 
This man was originally the chief of a village. 
He began his adventures by associating with 
himself a hundred individuals, equally averse 
to the Peguan rule, and ambitious of distin- 
guishing themselves. With this small band 
Alompra defeated several Peguan detach- 
ments; and improving in experience, and in- 
creasing the number of his followers as he 
proceeded, he appeared suddenly before Ava, 
in the cutumn of 1753, and took possession of 
the city. He now conducted the war upon a 
larger scale, and having defeated the king of 
Pegu, took possession of bis dominions, and 
gave up his capital to indiscriminate plunder 
and carnage. He next invaded Siam, in re- 
venge for some affront which he had received 
from the people of that country ; but while he 
was conducting in person the siege of the ca- 
pital, he was suddenly seized with a disease 
which carried him off in the midst of his con- 





quests, in 1760. This prince was succeeded 
| by his son, Uparaga, who reigned only three 
years. He was succeeded by his brother 
Chang-p'hru-shang, whose name is pronounced 
| Sembuen, or Shembuan, by Europeans. This 
| prince removed the capital from Sagaing, to 
| Ava; and dying in-1776, was succeeded by his 
} son Sen-ku-sa. In the Travels of Colonel 
| Symes, Sen-ku-sa is represented in a very un- 
| favourable light; but the account Mr. r, hem 
ford received of his character was altogether 
| different. He was spoken of as a prince of li- 
| beral and benevolent disposition ; but to turba- 
| lent and aimbitious chiefs, accustomed from 
their earliest years to blood and rapine, his 
| peaceful character only rendered him the more 
obnoxious ; and he accordingly fell a victim to 
the villany of his uncle, who, after setting up 
a son of Uparaja as king, and as rapidly remov- 
ing him, boldly threw off the mask, and as- 
cended the throne in 1781. The sanguinary 
usurper, probably conceiving an aversion to 
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the scene of his crimes, removed the seat of 
government from Ava to the less eligible city 
of Amarapura. The same qualities which en- 
able a man to plan and execute those atroci- 
ties that pave his way to the throne, frequent- 
ly befit him to act with pradence and energy 
when seated on it; and thus in some measure 
to obliterate from the minds of his people the 
recollection of his guilt. Padun-mang, the 
Burman usurper now spoken of, is said to have 
been upon the whole, an able and prudent 
prince ; and his reign, like that of Aurungzebe 
in Hin tan, was long, prosperous, and not 
altogether destitute of glory. Whether the 
man himself was happy at heart, is another 

westion. He died in 1819, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, the present king ; who, with the ap- 
probation of the astrologers, removed the seat 
of empire back to the city of Ava in 1e22. 

* Down to the year 1819, a period of sixty- 
seven years, six princes of the dynasty of 
Alompra had reigned, giving little more than 
eleven years for each reign. Alompra and his 
successors extended the bounds of Burman do- 
minion far beyond all their predecessors; hav- 
ing added to the ancient territory of the Bur- 
man race, not only Pegu, and a portion of Lao, 
but Martaban, Tavoy, and Tenasserim; pro- 
vinces, sometimes independent, but often under 
the yoke of the Siamese; together with the 
principalities of Arracan, Cassay, Cachar, As- 
sam, and Jaintya. The possession of the lat- 


ter distant and poor countries became a source 
of weakness and not of strength to the Burman 


power, from its rudeness and want of political 
skill, peculiarly ill suited for maintaining a be- 
neficial authority over remote acquisitions. 
These possessions farther brought them into 
that collision with a civilized nation which 
ended in a contest that has probably forever ar- 
rested the progress of their wild and barbarous 
conquests."’—pp. 494, 495. 

The eighteen distinct nations or tribes which 
inhabit the Burman empire, differ considerably 
in their physical structure, both from the Hin- 
doos and Chinese, and resemble the Malays 
more than any other people. They may upon 
the whole be described as of a short, stout, ac- 
tive, well proportioned form ; their complexion 
is brown; their hair black, lank, and coarse; 
their beard rather full. In civilization they 
are greatly inferior to the Hindoos and Chi- 
nese, and may, perhaps, be put upon the same 
level as the inhabitants of Java. Like many 
other nations, they retain, in the midst of com- 
parative civilization, the rude customs which 

revailed among them before they emerged 
rom the savage state. The pra:tice of tattoo- 
ing the skin, which obtains almost universally 
among barbarous nations, and has left distinct 
traces even in the manners of the polished in- 
habitants of Mekka, still prevails in the Bur- 
man empire, though it is there confined to the 
men. The operation commences as early as 
the age of seven years, and sometimes con- 
tinues to that of forty. The part of the body 
upon. which the tattooing is principally per- 
formed is from the navel to the knee: the co- 
lours produced are black or blue, the tint bein 
given by the soot of sesamum oil, and the ga 
of a fish. The figures imprinted in the skin 





are those of gods or demons, animals, birds, and 
eabalistical characters, intended to as 
a charm against wounds. This is not 
thought to conduce to beauty, is submit- 
ted to as a test of manliness and courage; not 
to be tattooed being regarded as a proof of ef- 
feminacy. ‘The Burmese also bore large holes 
in the of the ear, in which, when possible, 
they wear an ornament of gold or silver, as a 
mark of wealth and consequence ; or in default 
of so costly a bauble, a bit of gilded wood or 
paper. Ifthe hole happens to be unoccupied, 
the Burmese, both men and women, will stick 
the remainder of a segar in it. Formerly it 
was the custom to blacken the teeth indelibly, 
but this practice is now obsolete. The dress of 
the people, though comfortable and becoming, 
is somewhat too scanty to be graceful. In the 
poorer class of women it is frequently immo- 
dest, resembling that of the Lacedemonian 
women, described by Euripides, and other 
Greek poets. Though the greater number go 
bare-footed, sandals are worn by many ; but 
neither shoes nor stockings. The use of the 
umbrella is universal. The dress of the priests 
is of a yellow colour, which in Hindoostan is 
the colour affected by the Chandalas, or lowest 
outcasts; from a vagabond tribe of whom the 
Burmans, or at least their priests, are probably 
descended. 


In the useful arts, the Burmans have made 
but little progress. Their cotton, which is par- 
ticularly coarse, is manufactured by women, 
and is generally dear. The same thing may be 
said of their silks, the raw material of which 
comes from Lao and China. Their coarse, un- 
glazed earthenware is cheap and good; and 
they have a superior description of pottery, 
manufactured at Martaban, Pugan, and other 
places, which is glazed and strong. Of the jars 
manufactured at these places, some are large 
enough to contain one hundred and eighty-two 
gallons of oil; and it is even said, that former- 
ly the children of Europeans bora in the coun- 
try were smuggled away in these jars, to elude 
the law prohibiting the egress of the people. 
The porcelain | in the empire is imported 
from China. The cutlery of the Burmese is 
rude and coarse. Brass-ware is little used, ex- 
cept in the temples. Jewellery is manufactured 
in all the large towns of the empire, and =m 
upon the whole it is rade and clumsy, articles 
are sometimes produced which may be pro- 
nounced handsome and tasteful. 


The Burmese are singularly ignorant of 
geography ; and their mariners, like those of 
the earliest ages, creep along the coast, trem- 
bling at every blast, and viewing the ocean with 
terror. An anecdote illustrative of their extra- 
ordinary ignorance, is told by Mr. Crawfurd, 
which appears to be almost incredible. 


“The late Major Canning was deputed by 
the Government of Bengal, in 1812, to explain 
to the court of Ava the nature of our system of 
blockade. Ina conference which ensued, one 
of the Burman ministers put the following 
question to the Envoy :—Supposing a Burman 
ship, in her voyage to China, Should to 
be dismasted off the island of Mauritius, would 
she be allowed, by the British blockading squa- 
dron to enter that port ?’ "—p. 395. 
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As the Burmese immortality upon 
earth, and even long life, as a misfortune and 
not a blessing, they are not infected, like their 
Chinese nei ts, with the ion for dis- 
er ne “elixir of life; but with a less 
pardonable superstition, and a baser passion, 
employ themselves in alchemical studies to dis- 
cover the means of transmuting the inferior 
metals into gold. This absurd passion appears 
to have taken possession for many centuries, of 
all ranks of people among the Burmese, from 
the monarch to the dreaming student, who all 
account for the superiority of European nations, 
by supposing them to Love discovered the 
mighty secret of which they themselves are in 
search. The question— 

“¢Can the English convert iron into silver?’ 
was put by the Burmese courtiers to an intelli- 
gent Armenian merchant, who had long re- 
sided among them, and who understood their 
language perfectly. His reply was, that the 
English understood the art perfectly, but not 
in the sense in which they meant it. He took 
an English penknife out of his pocket, and 
threw it down on the table before them, ob- 
serving, that it was worth more than its weight 
in silver, and that this was an example of the 
skill of the English in converting the base into 
the precious metals. When the Burmese per- 
ceived us collecting minerals and fossils, they 
pronounced at once, both chiefs and people, 
that our certain object was to convert them 
into gold and silver. That our object was no- 
thing more than the gratification of a rational 
curiosity, was a notion so strange and foreign 
to their own habits and ideas, that no reasoning 
could convince them of the sincerity of our as- 
surances.”—pp. 385, 386. 

The Barmese are an example of how little 
is to be effected by diffusing the coarse ele- 
ments of knowledge among a people, unless 
there can at the same time be diffused that 
fertile and irrepressible passion for study, and 
that critical power, which create great men. 
Owing to the vast number of Talapoins, scat- 
tered in monasteries over the whole country, 
whose duty it is to bestow, gratis, upon the 
children both of rich and poor, such an educa- 
tion as they are able, the Burmese are the most 
universally educated people in Asia, perhaps in 
the world. There is not one man in ten who is 
not able to read; and the accomplishment of 
writing, though less common, is yet very gene- 
rally diffused. Boys begin to go to school 
when about eight or ten years old; during the 
period of their education they usually reside 
with the priests at the Kyaongs, or monaste- 
ries, where, as is also the case among the 
Brahmins of Hindoostan, they wait in the ca- 
pacity of menial servants upon their precep- 
tors, which, however, is considered to be rather 
honourable than otherwise. They study about 
six hours in the day ; and are for the most part 
instructed in reading, writing, and the four 
eommon rules of arithmetic. Such youths as 
have the ambition to aspire to become learned 
men, addict themselves to the study of astrolo- 

y, and of the Pali language, in which the 
Buddhist scriptures are generally written. Mr. 
Crawford remarks that the ne plus ultra of Bur- 
man education is the study of metaphysics, 
whieh, had he reflected upon the subject, he 





would perhaps have found to be the ne plus 
ultra of education in every other country. 

Of the lan and literature of the Bur- 
mese, but little is known. Like the other na- 
tions of the same family, they have two lan- 
guages and two alphabets ; the one vernacular, 
the other foreign and sacred. The vernacular, 
or demotic alphabet, following the classification 
of the Hindoo alphabets, is divided into gut- 
turals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials, and 
liquids. It possesses eleven vowels, and thirty- 
three consonants, several of each of which dif- 
fer considerably from the usual sounds of the 
Dev ari. Volney, in his Grammar of the 
vulgar Arabic, reckons twelve vowels in that 
language, though the Arabs have only tro 
marks to represent all these sounds, for the 
fatha and the kezra are precisely the same in 
form. The Burman character is said to be 
easily acquired and written ; and in this respect, 
as Mr. Crawfurd observes, it has the advantage 
over the alphabet of Western Asia, and parti- 
cularly over the Persian, “ which,” according 
to our author, “scarcely any European ever 
writes with elegance or propriety, or indeed at- 
tempts to write at all.” Though we make no 
doubt that Mr. Crawfurd is particularly well 
acquainted with the Persian language, we can- 
not atall agree with him upon this point, as we 
have known several Europeans who ver - 
dily acquired the power of writing the charac- 
ter which (with the exception of four letters) 
serves both Persians and Arabs. In fact, were 
any particular object to be gained by it, a per- 
son might acquire, in one month, the power of 
writing with propriety and elegance, both the 
tdleek and the niskhi. 

The Burmese population is divided into se- 
ven Classes—the royal family, the public offi- 
cers, the priesthood, the merchants, the culti- 
vators and labourers, the slaves and the out- 
casts. The same number of classes existed, 
according to Herodotus, in ancient Egypt. But 
among the Burmese no class of public officers, 
except the Saubwas, or tributary princes of 
subjugated countries, are hereditary; the rest 
holding their rank, and sometimes even their 

roperty, merely for the term of their own 
ives, without the power of transmitting it to 
their children. The priests, who profess celi- 
bacy, and are prohibited all secular employ- 
ment, form an important and numerous class ; 
there being, if we correctly understand Mr. 
Crawfurd, (for which, as his expressions are 
very vague, we will not positively answer,) 
about twenty thousand in the districts immedi- 
ately surrounding the capital, of which, six thou- 
sand reside in the town of Ava. Besides these 
numerous priests, there are large establishments 
of nuns, who are chiefly old women. Occasion- 
ally, however, young women and widows retire 
to the convents; the latter from pure religious 
motives; the former to return to the world as 
soon as they can get husbands. 

The class of merchants, under the title of 
“rich men," enjoy the protection, or rather, 
are subject to the regniar and periodical extor- 
tions of the court; and the title being heredi- 
tary, many who are denominated Thuthe, or 
“ rich men,” are found to be exceedingly poor. 
The condition of the cultivators, labourers, 
slaves, &c. is, as might be expected, sufficient- 
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miserable, in many respects, notwithstand 
Ze the high priee of labour. Perhaps, how 
ever, the character and manners of this singu 
lar people may be best illustrated by 
from our traveller's Journal, written apparent- 
y on the spot, while the objects and events 


scribed were yet fresh in the mind of the 


writer. 
Mr. Crawfard had already resided above six 


months at Rangoon, as civil commissioner on | 


the part of the British government, when he 
received instructions, in September, 1226, to 
proceed on an embassy to Ava. He was ac- 
companied by several officers of ability ;—by 
Mr. Jadson, of the American Missionary So- 


ciety, distinguished for his knowledge of the | 


Burmese language, who performed the office 


of translator and interpreter ; and by Dr. Wal- | 
lich, superintendant of the government bota- | 
women and children creeping under large he- 


nical garden at Calcutta, who was ordered to 


examine and report upon the resources of the 


forests of Pegu and Ava, as well as those of 


our newly acquired trans-Gangetic provinces. 


The mission proceeded up the Irrawaddi in 
the Diana steam-boat, the first which had ever 


appeared in India; and the attendants, con- | 


sisting of Sepoys and grenadiers, followed or 


gee in five boats of Burmese construction. | 


like a vast living creature up the Irrawaddi, 
appears to have particularly delighted the in- 
iebitants of Prome. Though, as the author 
observes,— 

“Many of the inhabitants had seen the 
steam-vesse! during the war, a more lively cu- 
riosity was evinced now, to view her under 
weigh, than I had ever before observed in any 
eastern people, upon any occasion. The banks 
of the river, the boats, which were moored to 
the shore, the verandahs of houses, their tops, 
and many parts of the stockade, were crowded 
with people, anxious to see the spectacle.”"— 
p. 40. 

After making several remarks upon the bat- 
tles of our troops with the Burmese, Mr. Craw- 
fard adds— 

* In reference to the actions now alluded to, 
a singular fact has been ascertained, which af- 
fords a curious specimen of the superstition, 
eredulity, and folly of the Burmese and their 
government. Finding that all their ordinary 
efforts to meke head against the invaders were 
unavailing, they had recourse to magic ; and 
among other projects of this nature, sent down 
to their army before Prome, all the women at 
Ava who had the reputation of having a fami- 
liar spirit, in order to put a spell on the fo- 
reigner, and, as it was said, unman them. 
These females, who rather labour under some 
mental derangement than are impostors, are 
called by the Burmans Nat-kadau, or female 
nats. They profess to hold an intercourse 


with the demi-gods of that name, and to be in- | 


spired by them with supernatural powers. 

he presence of such persons was known to 
the British army; and among the wounded, 
after the action of Simbike, there was found a 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
drevsed in male attire, believed to be one of 
them. Her sex was recognised, and attention 
was paid to her; but she expired in half an 
hour after being taken prisoner. Lieutenant 





Montmorency told me, that he had seen this 
poor creature ; that she had received wounds 
in the neck and head, and held up both her 
hands, making a shiko, or Burman obeisance, 
to every one that, from i” or curiosity, 
came to see her.”—pp. 42, 


The contrast between the buildings of west- 
ern and eastern Asia, between the gigantic 
structures of Egypt, (which belong rather to 
Asia than Africa) and the Hauran, and the 
frail tenements of the Japan islands and the 
Burman empire, is particularly striking. The 
relations of the ancients, describing people 
living in holes dug in the ground, and im ca- 
verns, have been considered fabulous; bat it 
is known that in the central parts of the Dec- 
can, numerous tribes are found without habita- 
tions, the men lying down pow the bare 
ground, wrapped in their blankets, and the 


mispherical baskets covered with leaves to 
carry off the rain. The Burmese are possess- 
ed of better dwellings, but even these are par- 
ticularly light and fragile. 

“ Sept. 19.—We left Tong-taong early this 
morning, and soon reached the village of Tha- 
ret (the Mango), which is situated on the west 


he sight of the steam-boat making its way | bank, and has the rank of a Myo. This was 


one of the largest places we had yet seen, and 
to all appearance the most thriving. A great 
number of boats were moored along the bank. 
Judging by the concourse of people who came 
down to gaze at the steam-vessel, it must con- 
tain several thousand inhabitants. The houses, 
as every where else, consisted of a light and 
frail fabric of bamboos, grass, or palm-leaves. 
Such a house is seldom worth more than forty 
current ticals, or 4/., and it is a splendid man- 
sion that cost 400 or 40/. With very few ex- 
ceptions, there exists no substantial structures 
in the country, except those which are dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. The insecurity of 
property forbids that the matter should be 
otherwise. Ifa Burman becomes possessed of 
wealth, temple-building is the only luxury in 
which he can safely expend it. Hence the 
prosperity of a place, which is never more than 
temporary, is to be jadged of in this country, 
not by the comforts or luxuries of the inhabi- 
tants, or the reputable appearance of their 
habitations, but by the number, magnitude, 
splendour, and actual candition of its temples 
and monasteries. On these are wasted sub- 
stantial materials, labour, and even ingenuity, 
equal to the construction of respectable towns 
and villages, calculated to last for generations. 
Tharet and its dependencies form, with the 
district of Sarawadi, the assignment for the 
maintenance of the king's only full brother, 
who takes his title from the last named place.” 
—pp. 45, 46. 

As Petroleam, or “ stone-oil,” forms an im- 
portant article in the internal commerce of 
the Burman country, where it is universally 
used, we shall extract a portion of Mr. Craw- 
fard's aceount of the wells which he visited. 
These wells are situated about three miles 
from the village of Re-man-khyang, and are 
approached by a tolerably well constructed 
road. They occupy about sixteen square 
miles, and the surrounding country consists of 
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a series of sand hills and ravines, rather thickly 
interspersed with low, stunted trees. 

“ The surface gave no indication that we 
could detect of the existence of the petroleum. 
On the spot which we reached, re were 
eight or ten wells, and we examined one of the 
best. The shaft was of a square form, and its 
dimensions about four feet to a side. It was 
formed by sinking a frame of wood composed 
of beams of the Mimosa catechu, which affords 
a durable timber. Our conductor, the son of 
the Myosugi of the village, informed us that 
the wells were commonly from one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and sixty cubits deep, 
and that their greatest depth, in any case, was 
two hundred. He informed .us, that the one 
we were examining was the private property 
of his father, that it was considered very pro- 
ductive, and that its exact depth was one hun- 
dred and forty cubits. We measured it with a | 
good lead-line, and ascertained its depth to be | 
two hundred and ten feet; thus corresponding | 
exactly with the report of our conductor—a 
matter which we did not look for, considering 
the extraordinary carelessness of the Burmans | 
in all matters of this description. A pot of the 
oil was taken up, and a geod thermometer | 
being immediately plunged into it, indicated a 
temperature of ninety degrees. That of the 
air, when we left the ship an hour before, was 
eighty-two degrees. To make the experiment 
perfectly accurate, we ought to have brought 
a second thermometer along with us; but this 
was neglected. We looked into one or two 





of the wells, and could discern the bottom. | 
The liquid seemed as if boiling ; but whether | 


from the emission of gaseous fluids, or simply | 
from the escape of the oil itself from the | 
round, we had no means of determining. | 
he formation, where the wells are sunk, con- | 
sisted of sand, loose sandstone, and blue clay. 
When a well is dug to a considerable extent, | 
the labourers informed us that brown coal was | 
occasionally found. Unfortunately we could | 
obtain no specimens of this mineral on the spot, | 
but I afterwards obtained some ones in | 
the village. The petroleum itself, when first 
taken out of the well, is of a thin, watery con- 
sistence, but thickens by keeping, and in the 
cold weather it coagulates. Its colour, at all 
times, is a dirty green, not much unlike that 
of stagnant water. It has a pungent, aromatic 
odour, offensive to most people. The wells 
are worked by the simplest contrivance imagi- 
nable. There is over each well a cross-beam, | 
supported by two rude stanchions. At the cen- 
tre of the cross-beam, and embracing it, is a 
hollow revolving cylinder, with a channel to | 
receive a drag-rope, to which is appended a 
common earthen pot that is let down into the 
well, and brought up full by the assistance of 
two persons pulling the rope down an inclined 
plane by the side of the weil. The contents of 
the pot are deposited, for the time, in a cistern. 
Two persons are employed in raising the oil, 
making the whole number of persons engaged | 
on each well, only four. The oil is carried to 
the village or port in carts drawn by a pair of 
bullocks, each cart conveying from ten to four- 
teen pots of ten viss each, or from 265 to 371 
pounds avoirdupois of the commodity. The 
proprietors store the oil in their houses at the 
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village, and there vend it to the exporters. 
The price, according to the demand, varies 
from four ticals of floweted silver, to six ticals 
per 1000 viss; which is from five pence to 
seven pence halfpenny per ewt. The carriage 
of so bulky a commodity, and the breakage to 
which the pots are so liable, enhance the price, 
in the most distant parts to which the article 
is transported, to fifty ticols per 1000 viss. 
Sesamum oil will cost at the same place not 
less than three hundred ticals for an equal 
weight; but it lasts longer, gives a better light, 
and is more agreeable than the ;etroleum, 
which, in burning, emits an immense quantity 
of black smoke, which soils every object near 
it. The cheapness, however, of this article is 
so great that it must be considered as conduc- 
ing much to the convenience and comfort of 
the Burmans.”—pp. 53—55. 

The following anecdote exhibits the Burmese 
character in any thing but an amiable light. 

“ Zé-ya-thuran was disliked by his fellow- 
courtiers, and odious to the people as a noto- 
rious oppressor. Inthe hour of need he had 
therefore no one to befriend him. He was 
dragged from the hall of audience by the hair 
of the head and conducted to prison, where he 
remained only one hour, when he was led to 
the place of execution, and beheaded. Mr. 
Judson told me, that he happened by accident 
to be present when he was dragged to prison, 
and afterwards when he was taken to the 
The Burmese jailers and 
executioners, for they are one and the same, 
are all pardoned criminals; and upon this oc- 
casion displayed the most savage ferocity, 
knowing it was safe to do so towards a man 
who had not only incurred the king's displea- 
sure, but against whom also the public hatred 
was particularly directed. In leading him to 


| the prison, he was dragged along the ground 


and stripped naked, the executioners disput- 
ing with each other for the different articles 
of dress. When led to execution, he was pi- 
nioned as usual, and for a distance of two 
miles was goaded with spears, and vutherwise 


| maltreated to such a degree, that he was near- 


ly dead before suffering decapitation.”—pp. 
61, G2. 

M. Guigniaut, a French writer who appears 
to be destined to arrive at the highest emi- 
nence as a mythologist and philosopher, ob- 
serves in speaking of the profound researches 
of Zoéga, that religion is the core of humanity. 
He is right, for man is sapless and worthless 
To penetrate into the spirit of the 
various religions which prevail among man- 
kind is, therefore, to work our way into the 
hidden places of our own nature; and every 
passage which throws light upon it is an aux- 
iliary in this obscure warfare. We copy the 
following extract without bazarding any re- 
marks upon it. 

“ Not far from the temple of Ananda there 
are some good Kyaungs, or monasteries, here, 
as in other places, built of wood, and tiled: 
connected with them is a small building of 
masonry, the inside of the wall of which is 
covered with rude paintings, representing the 
Burman hell, called Nga-ra, probably a cor- 
ruption of the Pali Naraka, and of the country 
or paradise of Nats. The punishments in the 
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first are various—all of them physical; such as 
having the entrails torn out by vultures—de- 
capitations—knocking the brains out with a 
hammer, and similar evils. Ease—idleness— 
high seats, and numerous attendants, are, to 
judge from the paintings of this place, among 
the principal joys of the paradise of Nats. 
According to the Burman creed, the Nats, like 
all other beings, are liable to evil and to 
change; the only exception is in favour of 
those admitted into Nibban, where there is 
neither joy, nor grief—pleasure or pain; a 
state, which if it does not amount to absolute 
annihilation, approaches as near to it as can 
well be imagined.” —p. 65. 

We conjecture, from several passages in the 
present volume, that the Chinese are favourites 
with Mr. Crawfurd. He speaks of their civili- 
zation in high terms, and on his arrival at 
Ava, observes— 

* The first evening of our arrival, two Chi- 
nese, natives of Canton, came on board, offer- 
ing their services as provisioners and brokers. 
These persons spoke English, and had made 
voyages to England, to our principal settle- 
ments in India, and to the European ports in 
the Malay Islands. These industrious people 
are to be found in every part of the East, where 
there is room for the exercise of their useful 
industry, and, wherever they are found, are 
always superior to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries in which they sojourn. There are a great 
many residing at the Burman capitel, and some 
of them natives of parts of China, never seen 
in the European settlements in India. We ac- 
cepted the services of our visiters; but yester- 
day they were told that they were infringing 
the laws of the country, and ordered, at their 


peril, to discontinue their visits until after our | 


presentation.”—p. 93 

At the capital our traveller finds an Eu- 
ropean adventurer, who, afler enduring the 
severest hardships, and being subject to the 
most extraordinary vicissitudes, was now the 
brother-in-law of the King of Ava, yet ex- 
eluded from the palace, deprived of his office, 
and living in disgrace. His story, which is 
briefly narrated by Mr. Crawfurd, is highly 


interesting, and illustrative of the manners of | 


the people among whom after many toils his 
lot was cast. 
“ The history of this gentleman, who was 


now about fifty years of age, was sufficiently | 


varied and singular. He was by birth a Spa- 
niard, and born of a noble family. When a 
boy he was sent to Paris, where he received 
his education, and continued to reside for many 
years. At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion he came out to the Isle of Bourbon, of 
which his maternal uncle was governor. From 
this place, along with a number of young men 
of family, he fitted out a privateer to cruise 

ainst the English trade. 
lite of adventure, hardship, and danger, for se- 
veral years, the privateer was driven into the 
tiver Bassein by stress of weather. Here Mr. 
Lanciego left her, and eventually found his 
way to Rangoon, and became a trader. He 
afterwards married the daughter of Mr. Jhan- 
sey, an Indian Portuguese, who was for many 
years intendant of port of Rangoun, and 
whose other daughter is his present majesty's 


After leading this | 


fourth queen. From Rangoon Mr. Lanciego 
went to the capital, became a first-rate favour- 
ite with the present king, then heir-apparent, 
and through his influence was appointed in- 
tendant or collector of Rangoon. When the 
Burmans resolved upon a war with the British, 
which he always deprecated, he was on his 
annual visit at Ava with the produce of the 
customs of Rangoon. The personal attach- 
ment of the king, his known partialities to the 
French interest, and his family relation with 
the sovereign, did not exempt him from the 
universal suspicion which fell upon all Euro- 
peans. One or two letters from English mer- 
chants at Rangoon reached him, confined 
wholly to matters of business. This was 
enough. He was clapped into a dungeon, in 
fetters. One or two letters from the same 
quarter, and of a similar tenor, arrived. The 
enemies of Mr. Lanciego now framed a plot 
against him. He was represented as holding 
a correspondence with the English, and per- 
sons were found to swear that his emissaries 
had been seen in the enemy's camp. The kin 

issued the order that he should be examined 
“jin the asual manner.” He was accordingly 
sent for from prison, put to the torture, and 
his property confiscated. At the peace of 
Yandabo, but not until then, he was released, 
but his property was not restored, and he had 
ever since been excluded from the palace; the 
only justice done to him being the acknow- 
ledgment of his innocence, and the punish- 
ment of his false accusers. It seems that his 
services were now thought necessary in’ the 


ensuing negotiation; and he was to-day, for 
the first time, to be admitted to the palace. 
This accounted for his visit to us, in company 





with the Burman officers. I was happy to 
think that the presence of the British miussion 
should, even indirectly, hold out a prospect of 
improving the situation of Mr. Lanciego, a 
| gentleman who was represented, by all who 

knew him, as a man of honour and probity. 
His situation was the more to be pitied, since 
he was not permitted to quit the country, 
either alone, or with his family. He knew, in 
| fact, too many of the secrets of the Burman 
government, and this excited their keenest 
| jealousy and apprehension.” —pp. 94, 95. 

We do not remember to have any where else 
met a description of the boat-racing of their 
Burmese majesties; and therefore, as Mr. 
Crawfard’'s description of this most royal sport 
is at once characteristic and amusing, we 
copy it. 

* Oct. 13—When the waters of the Irra- 
waddi begin bee wree to fall, a festival is 
held yearly for three days, the chief amuse- 
ments of which consist of boat-racing ; this is 
called in the Burman language Rethaben, or 
the Water Festival. According to promise, a 
gilt boat and six common war-boats were sent 
to convey us to the place where these races 
| were exhibited, which was on the Irrawaddi, 

before the palace. We reached at eleven 
| o'clock. The Kyi-won, accompanied by 4 
palace secretary, received us in a large and 
| commodious covered boat, anchored, toaccom- 
| modate us, in the middle of the rivér. The 
| escort and our servants were very comfortably 
| provided for in other covered boats. The 
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king and had already arrived, and were 
ina inge barge at the east bank of the river. 

vessel, form of which represented 
two huge fishes, was extremely splendid: 
every part of it was richly gilt, and a spire of 
at least thirty feet high, resembling in minia- 
ture that of the palace, rose in the middle. 
The king and queen sat under a green canopy 
at the bow of the vessel, which, according to 
Burman notions, is the place of honour; in- 
deed, the only part ever occupied by persons 
of rank. The situation of their majesties could 
be distinguished by the white umbrellas, which 
are the appropriate marks of royalty. The 
king, whose habits are volatile and restless, 
often walked up and down, and was easily 
known, from the crowd of his courtiers, by his 
being the only person in an erect position, the 
multitude sitting, crouching, or crawling all 
around him. Near the king’s barge were a num- 
ber of gold boats, and the side of the river, in 
this quarter, was lined with those of the nobi- 
lity, decked with gay banners, each having its 
little band of music, and some dancers exhibit- 
ing occasionally on their benches. Shortly 
afler our arrival, nine gilt war-boats were or- 
dered to maneuvre before us. The Burmans 
no where appear to so much advantage as in 
their boats, the management of which is evi- 
dently a favourite occupation. The boats 
themselves are extremely neat, and the rowers 
expert, cheerful, and animated. In rowing, 
they almost always sing, and their airs are not 
destitute of melody. he burden of the song 
upon the present occasion, was literally trans- 
lated for me by Dr. Price, and was as follows: 


— The golden glory shines forth like the round 
sun; the royal kingdom, the country and its 


affeirs, are the most pleasant.’ If this verse 
be in unison with the feelings of the people, 
and [ have no doubt it is, they are, at least, 
satisfied with their own condition, whatever it 
may appear to others. 

“ Some time after this exhibition, the state 
boats of the king and queen were also sent to 
exhibit before us. These, like others belong- 
ing to the king, are gilt all over, the very oars 
or paddles not excepted. In the centre of each 
was a throne, that of the queen being latticed 
to the back and sides, so as partially to conceal 
her person when she occupied it. They were 
both very brilliant. According to the Bur- 
mans, there are thirty-seven motions of the 
paddle. The king and queen’s boats went 
through many of them with grace and dexte- 
rity, and much to our gratification and amuse- 
ment. 

“Towards the close of the day, the king 
sent us a repast of confectionary, fruits and 
other eatables, served with much neatness, 
and in vessels of gold; to indicate that the fa- 
vour was bestowed personally by his majesty. 
The culinary art, as practised by the Burmans 
and other Hindu-Chinese nations, is much 
more agreeable to the European palate than 
that of the natives of Hindostan. Upon the 
present occasion, there was but one article de- 


cidedly objectionable—a dish of crickets tried 
4 The chiefs who brought our 


in sesaiaum oil! 
refreshments were two persons of some note, 
from being much in the king's favour."—pp. 
212—214. - 
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The aceount of the “ boat-racing” is inter- 
rupted by a sketch of the history and charac- 
ter of the important personages who waited on 
the mission with refreshments. The next day, 
however, the royal amusement was resumed, 
and the author proceeds ;— 

“ Oct. 14.—We appeared at the boat-races 
again yesterday, being conducted as the day 
before. The amusements were exactly the 
same, and the king and queen were, of course, 
present; for they never land from their water- 
palace, as the great vessei | have described is 
sometimes called, from the commencement te 
the conclusion of the festival. The boats are 
matched in the races two and two, no greater 
number ever starting. The king's boats are 
matched in pairs against each other, and sixty 
pairs start during the races. The boats of the 
nobility run against each other, and the chiefs 
frequently sit in their own boats; but of this 
exhibition they are not fond, except when con- 
fident of victory, for the loser is generall 
made a butt for the merriment of his friends 
and companions. The prizes consist of money, 
dresses, and, for the poorer classes, rice. The 
boats run with the stream for the distance of 
a taing, or two miles, and the goal is a vessel 
anchored in the river opposite to the king's 
barge. They are all pulled by paddles, each 
boat having seldom less than forty. Their 
speed is very great, and I should suppose they 
would outrun our fastest wherries. The 
matches appeared to excite great emulation in 
the parties immediately engaged, and much 
interest in the spectators, composed principally 
of persons about the court and their retainers, 
all of whom were in their boats. Both on 
this day and yesterday there were very few 
spectators on the shore. The interest of the 
festival, indeed, appeared to be confined to the 
court, and it seemed to excite little curiosity 
in the people. ‘The king, hearing that we had 
been gratified at seeing the evolutions of the 
gilt boats, sent to-day thirteen war and three 
state-boats to manauvre in our presence. The 
repest was sent as before, and on this occasion, 
in testimony of his majesty’s satisfaction, a 
double allowance ; the Burmans appearing to 
mark their favour to their guests, like the 
Greeks of Homer, by the quantity of food they 
set before them. Besides the ordinary colla- 
tion, there was also sent for each guest a sepa- 
rate supply of betel, fine tobacco, and lapet, or 
Burman tea. This last article is dressed with 
sesamum oil, and garlic, and its taste in this 
state is not unlike that of olives, This is the 
produce of the Burman territories, growing on 
the bills north of Ava. It appears to be a true 
but coarse tea (Thea), with very large leaves. 
At our return home in the evening there was 
a heavy squall, and this morning we under- 
stood that three persons overtaken by it in the 
river were drowned. 

“ Oct. 15.—In compliance with the urgent 
desire of our Burman friends, for our curiosity 
had been already sufficiently gratified, we 
again appeared yesterday at the boat-races : 
they were only distinguished frum those of the 
two preceding days . the procession which 
closed them. A little before sunset, the king 
and queen, with their infant daughter, and the 
heir-apparent, stepped into their state-boats. 
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surrounded by a number of gilt war-boats, 
u the signal of tiree cannon being dis- 
clbeged: they were accompanied by between 
fifty and sixty boats of the principal nobility. 
The procession rowed up the river and buck 
again in the circle three times, when the king 
and queen returned to their barge, and three dis- 
charges of cannon proclaimed that the festival 
was concluded. The procession passed within 
one hundred yards of us, and we had a very 
good view of it. The Atwen-wun and other 
chiefs, who were on board with us at the time, 
threw themselves on their knees as the king 
passed, raising their joined hands, as if in the 
attitude of devotion. The Burmans under- 
stand the arrangement of such pageants, as 
that which we had now witnessed, extremely 
well. The moment chosen was the most fa- 
vourable for effect. The setting sun shone bril- 
liantly upon a profusion of ‘ barbaric gold,’ and 
the pageant was altogether the most splendid 
and imposing which | had ever seen, and not 
unworthy of eastern romance.”—pp. 114—116. 

Though in all missions of this kind, the 
most important thing, of course, is to secure 
the political or commercial advantages for 


which they are undertaken, the details of the | 


negotiations by which the result is obtained, 
are generally far from being of an interesting 
nature. Besides, modern travellers most com- 
monly possess the art of throwing an air of 
common-place over whatever they describe, 
and though their accounts of the “ pomps and 
vanities” of palaces are no less common-place 
than the rest of their labours, they are neces- 
rily more dazzling and amusing. Mr. Craw- 
fard, indeed, has been too much accustomed 
to the barbaric splendour of Asiatie courts, to 
be properly struck with their rude magnifi- 
cence, or to be able to describe them with full 


effect; but when things appear grand in his | 


eyes, we may at all events be sure that they 
would wear the same appearance to most per- 
sons. We therefore copy his description of 
the “ Hall of Audience,” in the palace of Ava, 
and of the appearance of the king and queen, 
when the gentlemen of the mission were for- 
mally presented to them. 

“ That portion of the palace which contains 
the hall of audience, consists of a centre and 
two wings; the first-containing the throne, and 
directly fronting the outer gates of the enclo- 
sure. The building is entirely of wood, with 


the exception of its many roofs, which are co- | 


vered with plates of tin, in lieu of tiles. Over 
the centre is a tall and handsome spire, called 
by the Burmans a Pyat-thad, crowned by the 
Ti, or iron umbrella, which is an exclusive or- 


nament of the temple and palace. The hall of | 


audience is without walls, and open all around, 
except where the throne is placed. The roof 
is supported by a great number of handsome 

illars, and is richly and tastefully carved. 

he whole fabric is erected upon a terrace of 
solid stone and lime, ten or twelve feet high, 
which constitates the floor: this is so smooth, 
even, and highly polished, that I mistook it at 
first for white marble. With the exception of 
about fourteen or fifteen inches at the bottom 


of each pillar, painted of a bright red, thee 


whole interior of the palace is one blaze of gild- 
ing. The throne, which is at the back of the 








hall, is distinguished from the rest of the strue- 
ture by its superior brilliancy and richness of 
decoration. The pedestal on which it stands 
is composed of a kind of mosaic of mirrors, co- 
loured glass, gilding, and silver, after a style 
peculiar to the Burmans. Over it is a canop 
richly gilt and carved, and the wall behind it 
is also highly embellished. The palace is new, 
not having been occupied altogether above 
two years and a half; so that the gilding and 
ornaments were neither tarnished nor defaced, 
as we often found to be the case in other 
places. Although little reconcileable to our 
notions of good taste in architecture, the build- 
ing is unquestionably most splendid and bril- 
liant; and I doubt whether so singular and im- 
posing a royal edifice exist in any other coun- 
try. It has the same form and proportions 
with that described by Colonel Symes, at Ama- 
rapura; but is larger, in the proportion of one 
hundred and twenty to ninety. 

“There are three entrances to the hall of 
audience, by a flight of a few steps,—one at 
each wing, and’ one at the centre; the last 
being appropriated to the king alone.. We en- 
tered by the stair which is to the right, at the 
bottom of which we voluntarily took off our 
shoes, as we had from the first agreed to do 
We passed through the hall, and seated our- 
selves where our station was pointed out, in 
front of the throne, a little way to the king's 
left hand, the presents being directly in front 


| of the throne. Thé king made his appearance 
| in about ten minutes. His approach was an- 


nounced by the sound of music, shortly after 
which a sliding door behind the throne opened 


: with a quick and sharp noise. He mounted a 


flight of steps which led to the throne from 


| behind with apparent difficulty, and as if totter- 


ing under the load of dress and ornaments on 
his person. His dress consisted of a tunic of 
gold tissue, ornamented with jewels. The 
crown was a helmet with a high peak, in form 
not unlike the spire of a Burman pagoda, which 
it was probably intended to resemble. I was 
told that it was of entire gold, and it had all 
the appearance of being studded with abun- 
dance of rubies and sapphires. In his right 
hand his majesty held what is ealled in India 
a chowrie, which, as far we could see, was the 
white tail of the Thibet cow. It is one of the 
five established ensigns of Burman royalty, 
the other four being a certain ornament for the 
forehead, a sword of a peculiar form, a certain 
description of shoes, and the white umbrella. 
His majesty used his flapper with much adroit- 
ness and industry ; and it occurred to us, who 
had never seen such an implement but in the 
hands of a menial, not with much dignity. 
Having frequently waved it to and fro, Sou 
ed himself and the throne suffieiently, and ad- 
justed his cumbrous habiliments, he took his 
seat. The Burman courtiers, who were seated 
in the usual posture of other eastern nations, 
prostrated themselves, on his majesty’s appear- 
ance, three times. This ceremony, which con- 
sists in raising the joined hands to the fore- 
head, afd bowing the head to the ground, is 
called, in the Burman language, Shi-ko, or the 
act of submission and homage. No salutation 
whatever was dictated to us; but as soon as 
his majesty presented himself, we took off-our 
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hats, which we had previously kept on pur- 
posely, raised our right hands to our foreheads, 
and made a respectful bow. 

“The queen presented herself immediately 
after his majesty, and seated herself upon the 
throne, at his right hand. Her dress was of 
the same fabric, and equally rich with that of 


the king. Her crown of gold, like his, and | 


equally studded with gems, differed in form, 
and much resembled a Roman helmet. The 
little princess, their only child, and about five 
years of age, followed her majesty, and seated 
herself between her parents. The queen was 
received by the courtiers with similar prostra- 
tions as his majesty, and we also paid her the 
same compliment as we had done to the king. 
When their majesties were seated, the resem- 
blance of the scene which presented itself to 
the illusion of a well got up drama, forcibly 
oceurred to us; but I may safely add, that no 
mimic exhibition could equal the splendour 
and pomp of the real! scene. 

* As soon as his majesty was seated, a band 
of Brahmins, who are the soothsayers of the 
Burman court, began to chant a hymn, which 
continued for two or three minutes. In what 
language it was, or on what subject, we could 
not ascertain. These persons stood behind the 
throne, a little to his majesty’s left; so that 
we had but an imperfect view of them. They 
wore white dresses, with caps of the same co- 
lour, trimmed with gold lace or tinsel. This 


part of the ceremony being over, the first thing 
done was to read aloud a list of offerings made 
by his majesty to certain pagodas in the city 


of Ava. The names of the temples were spe- 
cified, and it was stated that the offerings were 
made because the temples in question were 
‘ depositaries of relics of Gautama,—represen- 
tatives of his divinity, and therefore suitable 
objects of worship.’ This was done by a Than- 
d‘hau-gan, or reporter of the palace. The list 
was read or rather sung, from a book which he 
held before him.” —pp. 132—135. 

The author now enters into details which he 
may perhaps regard as important, but which, 
in our eyes, appear to be of little interest. 
He afterwards adds the following particulars 
respecting the person and habits of the king, 
which deserve to be read :— 

“ His present majesty was about forty-three 
ears of age, of short stature, but of active 
form. His manners are lively and affable, but 
his affability often degenerates into familiarity, 

and this not unfrequently of a ludicrous de- 
scription. A favourite courtier, for example, 
will sometimes have his ears pinched, or be 
slapped over the face. Foreigners have been 
still more frequently the objects of such fami- 
liarities, because with them freedoms may be 
taken with less risk of compromising his au- 
thority. The king is partial to active sports, 
beyond what is usual with Asiatic sovereigns 
—such as water excursions, riding on horse- 


back and on elephants, elephant catching, &c. | 


Among his out-door amusements there is one 
so boyish and so barbarous as not easily to be 
believed, had it not been well authenticated :— 
this is the practice of riding upon a man’s 
shoulders. No saddle is made use of on these 
occasions, but for a bridle there is a strap of 
muslin put into the mouth of the honoured 
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biped. Before the war, the favourite horse 
was a native of Sarwa,—a man of great bulk 
and strength, with shoulders so broad and 
fleshy as to make his majesty’s seat perfectly 
safe and comfortable. When the English ar- 
rived at Sarwa, this person had a brother there 
who submitted to their authority. This trea- 
sonable proceeding becoming known at court, 
the favourite was degraded and put in irons, 
as well as deprived of a title and assignment 
of land which he enjoyed for his services. His 
majesty has at present no human vehicle of 
this description. I ought to observe, that the 
practice of riding on a man’s shoulders is not 
peculiar to his present majesty, but has often 
been practised by other full-grown persons of 
the royal blood. 

“ He seldom goes abroad, or shows himself 
to his subjects, without being accompanied by 
the Queen. On the most solemn occasions, 
she sits with him upon the throne; and in pub- 
lic processions, her vehicle is carried side by 
side with his. When they are spoken of, the 
customary form of expression is not * the 
king,’ or * the queen,’ separately, but ‘ the two 
sovereign lords.’ So great is her power over 
him, aud so unaccountable does it appear, that 
her enemies charge her with the practice of 
magic; and some of the royal family, it is said, 
familiarly speak of her under the name of ‘ the 
sorceress.’ None of his queens ever sat with 
his !ate majesty on the throne during his lo 
reign, nor have | been able to ascertain that it 
was ever the practice of the Burman kings 
before his present majesty’s accession. In an 
eastern country, at all events, it is certainly 
a singular spectacle. When the last Chinese 
euibassy received an audience in the year 1523, 
her majesty then appeared upon the throne— 
an invasion of oriental usage that must have 
been a subject of wonder to a ceremonious and 
punctilious nation, who themselves keep the 
sex in a state of entire retirement and secla- 
sion. To the Burmans themselves, howevey, 
the matter does not seem so extraordinary ; 
for, with them, generally speaking, women 
are more nearly upon an equality with the 
stronger sex, than among any other eastern 
people of consideration ; yet they have never, 
that I am aware of, been raised to the throne, 
or directly exercised any political authority. 
Her majesty’s disposition is less amiable than 
that of the king, and her temper more austere 
and haughty.’—pp. 139—141. 

In all Oriental countries, dancing girls make 
an important figure in the list of amusements. 
The performances of those of Ava are thus 
described. 

“In passing through the court-yard; on our 
departure, we stopped for a few minutes, from 
motives of civility, to see an exhibition of 
dancing-women. Two of the King’s corps de 
ballet were performing, considered the first 
dancers in the kingdom. They displayed great 
agility in their way; sometimes they bent 
their body backwards in such a manner a8 to 
touch the ground with the head, and without 
any assistance from the hands to recover the 
erect position; but their movements were vio- 
lent, their gestures ungraceful, and sometimes 
a little indecent. They sung while they 
danced, and in both respects seewed as if they 
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were performing for a wager. The presents 
given to us upon this occasion were to each a 
sma! ae a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
not unlike a lady's Leghorn bonnet, and a 
handsome bamboo betel-box, of Shan or Lao 
manufacture.” —p. 160. 

The following example of petty tyranny, can 
searcely be exceeded in the history of Oriental 
nations. . 

* One striking example of this came under 
the immediate observation of the European 
prisoners of war, which was frequently men- 
tioned to me. In the family of ‘Men-the-gyi, 
but not in his seraglio, there was a handsome 
young woman of the Cassy nation: she and a 
young man of the same tribe, also in the fa- 
mily, had formed an attachment for each other. 
Men-tha-gyi, who had some pretensions to the 
young woman's person himself, would not per- 
mit their union. The young people eloped, 
but no person dared to afford them an asylum. 
They were pursued, arrested, and brought 
back. The young man was imprisoned in five 
pair of shackles, put into the stocks, and finally 
starved to death. When he screamed from 
pain and suffering, he was beaten by the gaol- 
ers; and after six weeks’ endurance, his exist- 
ence was terminated by a few blows of a mal- 
let over the head and breast. Men-tha-gyi, as 
the gaolers stated, watched and directed his 
torture and punishment. The young woman 
disappeared, and had never since been heard 
of. This, according to the information of the 
gevlers, was the second case of the same na- 
ture which had occurred. The first took place 
at A:narapura, about three years before. Mon. 
tha-gyi, before the elevation of his sister, is 
alleged to have exercised the very humble oc- 
cupation of a fishmonger: the Queen's aunt is 
even said to have carried a basket of fish upon 
her head, in the exercise of a still humbler 
branch of the same calling.”—p. 161. 

The mission succceded in its principal ob- 
ject, which was to e“ect a commercial treaty 
Setvosn the English and Burmese ; and the 
negotiators left Ava in the latter end of De- 
cember, 1426. The addition made to 
knowledge of the Burman empire by Mr. 
Crawfurd's Journal, is very considerable. Both 
the people and the country are cleverly de- 
scribed; and there are fewer ill-conducted spe- 
culations than are generally to be found in 
works of this kind. The information convey- 
ed, however, is by no means commensurate 
with the balk of the volume, which, as usual, 
is swelled by innumerable trifling details of no 
utility whatever. With a little art and pa- 
tieuce, all that is valuable in tais work might 
have been condensed into one small duodecimo 
volume, which would have been universally 
read, and if it did not add to the wealth, would 
at least have increased the reputation of the 
able and ingenious and liberal historian of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

— 
From the Oriental Herald, 
THE CRESCENT. 


BY THE REV. SAML. JAMES ALLEN. 


[The subject of the following poem, is the 
historical fact, that, by the en radiance of 


our | 





The Crescent. 


the moon, in a night of more than ordinary ob- 
scurity, the attempt of Philip of Macedon, to 
carry Byzantium by assault, being defeated, 
the Crescent, in commemoration of this deli- 
verance, was assumed as the standard of the 
city. This device having been retained as the 
standard of Constantinople, during the period 
when it became the head of the Eastern em- 
pire, it has descended to the Mohammedan sul- 
tans, as their emblem for the sovereignty of 
the Eastern world.] 


Ar length the slow receding Sun, 

A truce to mortal combat told, 
Still were the bands of Macedon, 

And still Byzantium’s guarded hold, 
Still was the earth, and still the sky, 

And still the waters ran beneath; 
But stiller those who darted by 
The gloomy wall or turret high, 

To do the deed of death. 
Gently they paced in ceaseless fear, 
Lest those who watched above should hear, 
They trembled in the deepest shade, 
And fancy deein'd their march betray’d— 
They trembled lest the moon's pale light, 
Should give their wiles to mortal sight, 
Before the pre-appointed hour, 
When Philip's art and Philip's power, 
Should crush the frighted foe, and gain By- 

zantium s tow’'r. 

Well might they dread, for while their train, 
Some rested on the tented plain, 
And some assailed the sable fort, 
Low delving at its secret port. 


Sadly they viewed the increasing moon, 
Now through the heavens but faintly 
gleaming, 
Now brighter shining forth, and soon 
Far o'er the waters gaily beaming : 
And soon did she the gloom dispel 
That late the sable turret bounded, 
Though like beleaguered citadel, 
She shone herself with clouds surround- 


ed.— 
The watchful guardian of the wall, 
Beheld, rejoiced, and fear'd withal.— 
Well might he fear, that night of gloom, 
Almost had sealed his mortal doom, 
Well might he joy to view below, 
By the glad beam, the lurking foe, 
And by Byzantium’s bands prepare, 
Veageance on those who linger'd there — 
One moment saw the warriors out, 
One moment put the foe to rout, 
One moment sunk the clamours loud.— 
The Moon resamed her sable shroud, 
And o'er the city and the plain, 
Midnight resumed her silent reign. 


The bold besiegers backward driven, 
Byzantium hailed the Queen of Heaven.— 
Though chang’d in lords and chang’d in name, 
Her radiant standard was the same ; 

And now while Othman’s hardy race 
Hold empire o'er the conquer'd place, 
The silver Crescent lingers yet 

On gilded mosque and minaret, 

Or marks in Mahmoud's flag unfurl'd 
The Sovereign of the Eastern world. 
Fit emblem of the changing fate, 

Of that once proud now abject state— 
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Fit emblem of the wavering light, 

In those ded iota o night, 

The wavering light by science thrown 
Where once her fairest glories shone, 
The vanish'd light of liberty 

That once illumed the orient sky, 

But this the last, the deepest loss, 

The prostrate splendour of the Cross, 
Since Truth's bright sun in darkness set, 
And rose the Moon of Mahomet. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. JONATHAN 
WILD, THE YOUNGER. 

Ir has long been a favourite hypothesis of 
mine, that a great man—and what is a felon 
but a conqueror, exercising his predatory fa- 
culties on a confined sphere of action ’?—is 
bound, before death, to give his memoirs to the 
world, as some compensation for that peculiar 
ingenuity by which, through life, he has enti- 
tled himself to its respectful abhorrence. Act- 
ing upon this principle—the most disinterested 
that can influence an unprejudiced mind—i 
hasten to present the public with an autobio- 
graphical sketch, whose chief merits—to say 
nothing of its other ethical capabilities—are its 
strict truth, sound moral, and unflinching in- 


tegrity of purpose. With this hint, | commence | 


my narrative. 

I was born in the year 179—, in a cow-shed, 
during a shower, near the little Irish village of 
Ballyshannon. 


and grand-daughter of the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Jonathan ild, whose nearest relations, 


after the sad catastrophe that befel that great | 
bat eccentric genius,* resolved to fly an un- | 


grateful country, and civilize the more conge- 
nial provinces of Ireland. With this view they 
came over, to the number of five, to Bally- 


shannon, from which place one, by means any- | 


thing but miraculous, was speedily transferred 
to Botany Bay ; another died of a broken heart 


in the county jail; a third fell a victim toa se- | 
vere cold, caught, while gazing at one of the | 


prettiest prospects in all Ireland, from a damp 


pillory; a fourth got his head accurately divi- | 
ded into two distinct departments, by his dear- | 


est and best friend, at a wedding; while the 
fifth, a lady of infinite whim and vivacity, es- 
poused my father, the respected merchant 
above-mentioned. Of this last individual | 
must here pause, and say a few words. He 
was a wild, rambling character, full of fun, 
frolic, and whiskey; endowed with principles 
that sat gracefully and easily upon him, like an 
old coat; and of so restless a temperament, 
that, except when in the stocks—an accident 
to which the most unexceptionable moralist is 
at times liable—he was never known to remain 
more than three days in the same place. From 
this father I inherit all that is sound in my 
moral, and talented in my intellectual charac- 
ter. He it was who first induced me to read, 


* He had the misfortune to be hanged: vide 
Fielding’s Life of him. 





My father was an itinerant | 
vender of books—my mother @ washer-woman, | 
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imbued"ie with a love of enterprise and petty 

larceny, taught me to “ cast off the shackles 

thrown around the mind” (so the venerable old 

gentleman used to express himself) “ by priest- 
| craft and despotism,” to consider man and wo- 
| man as the lawful victims of my superior ad- 
| dress, and to peruse attentively, and with a 
| view to their practical application, the inde- 

pendent sallies of ‘Tom Paine. | should men- 

tion, perhaps, that this highly-accomplished 
| parent was one of that numerous horde of 
Irishmen who, during the Rebellion of ‘08, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their impartial rob- 
beries of Orangeman and Papist. In conse- 
quence of his exertions on this occasion, 
strengthened, no doubt, by the fact of a Pro- 
testant officer's purse being found in his waist- 
coat-pocket, my father, together with twelve 
others of the same stamp, was discovered, 
early one fine November morning, swinging 
from the lamp-post of the bridge at Wexford; 
a mishap which my mother took so grievously 
to heart, that she was seen a few days after- 
wards, stretched lifeless on her husband's 
grave. Whiskey and strong affection had been 
too much for her: she was always delicate and 
| sensitive. 

By this calamity I was left-with nothing but 
an accommodating conscience, and ten remark- 
| ably agile fingers, to rely on for support. 
| Luckily, there dwelt in Wexford a certain rosy 
linen-draper, good-natured, but prosing, like 
his own ledger, who, seeing what he was 
pleased to call my hazardous condition, took 
me into his service, where | had the happiness 
of cleaning boots, running errands, waiting at 
dinner, and committing much extra mischief 
on my own private account. But this servi- 
tude was of short duration; for my employer, 
fancying that he discovered in me evidences 
of superior genius, despatched me to a gram- 
mar-school in the neighbourhood, where | soon 
| distinguished myself by a zeal for learning 
| perfectly miraculous, insomuch as | had got my 
grandfather's memoirs and the Forty Thieves 
by heart, and had often wept over the suffer- 
ings of the heroes and heroines of the Newgate 
Calendar—a captivating miscellany, which 
made a deep impression on my youthful mind. 

After remaining two years at school, during 
which time I had frequent opportuities of ob- 
serving the superiority of our own divine religion 
to the idolatrous doctrines of popery, I was ex- 
| pelled, in company with a lad named O’Con- 
nell, for attaching two squibs to my master’s 
Sunday coat. This was the alleged reason for 
my expulsion ; but the real one was my refusal 
to become a proselyte to Catholicism. The 
head usher—a fat man with a short neck, and 
the thickest part of whose face was downwards, 
like a bee-hive—was always urging me on this 
point; and I should probably have become a 
convert to his opinions, and thereby—I shudder 
while I think of it!—have forfeited my hopes 
of eternal happiness, had | not caught him one 
night on his knees before a saint, who though, 
like Cecilia, of the feminine gender, had more 
of the Magdalen than the Vestal in her cha- 
racter, and who honoured my recognition of 
her by a blow which marred my beauty for a 
month, and my two front teeth for ever. This 
chastening—which, I make no doubt, was in- 
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tended, by the all-wise Disposer of ev@Ats, for 
the best purposes—proved my salvation. 
paroxysm of rage, I flew to the master for pro- 
tection, but, receiving no satisfactory reply, 
resolved at once on quitting the academy. 
With this view I proceeded to pack up my 
wardrobe in a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
took an affectionate leave of my companions, 


and, after duly abstracting the head usher's | 
pocket-book and snuff-box, as a pleasing me- | 


mento of my schogl-boy days, set out, with 
O'Connell, for my pitron’s house at Wexford. 
To this beneficent old gentleman I gave the 
real version of my case; but, nevertheless, an- 
ticipating that it might be misconstrued, I re- 
solved to make the most of what little time I 
had yet left, so acquainted myself forthwith 
with the contents of his till; after which I 
wrote him a kind but spirited note, wherein I 
assured him that my mind soared far above the 
idea of dependence ; and that,in future, I should 
look upon myself as my own master. It is with 


regret I state that this notification was una- | 


vailing. Towards the evening of the day on 
which | had written it, as O'Connell and my- 
self were pursuing our road to Dublin, we 
were overtaken by a sheriff's officer, who, 
arresting me at the linen-draper's suit, com- 

led me—notwithstanding I told him I was 
in a hurry, and could not be detained—to ac- 
company him back to Wexford. It will hardly 
be believed, that, for this harmless frolic, I was 


| 
} 
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to set forward towards Rutland-street, where 


I had previoysly ascertained that a rich mer- 
chant resided, who, having been lately married, 
had just purchased a handsome service of plate, 


| 
| which I myself had seen carried home that 
| morning from the silversmith’s. I selected this 


gentleman's house for my début, because I 
rightly conceived, that, from the circumstance 
of his honey-moon being still young, he wouid 
have quite enough business on his hands, with- 
out troubling himself to look after a few com- 
paratively unimportant articles of plate. Punc- 
tual to the moment, we proceeded to effect a 
lodgment in his kitchen; but, unluckily, while 
we were ascending towards the drawihg-room, 
a stout scullery-girl, who, unperceived, had 
witnessed our operations, assaulted us both 
with her fists in so cowardly and unprovoked a 
manner, that we were compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat. I should not omit to add, 
that, during the bustle of escape, O'Connell 
contrived to pick my pocket—a species of dis- 
honourable treachery of which J should never 
have suspected him, had | not made an appli- 
cation to his for a similar purpose. 

It was at this period of my life that I paid 
iny first visit to London, where | became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated but ill-starred 
Barrington. We 8hook hands—strange enough 
—in the coat-pockets of an extensive alder- 
man, who had stuck himself at the back of one 
of the dress-boxes in Covent Garden, and 


tied to a cart’s tail, flogged through the mar- against whom our professional dexterity was 


ket-place, rubbed down with vinegar, and then 
set in the stocks to dry. Scandalous perversion 
of justice! Is not genius, whatever shape or 
character it may assume, still one and the 
divine, inestimable faculty? Is not But 
enough: I resume the indignant history of my 
wrongs. 

On quitting Wexford, which I did the mo- 
ment | had adjusted my inexpressibles, | start- 
ed off for Dublin, where I again came in con- 
tact with O'Connell. 
this period, was unquestionable. | had neither 
money, friends, nor prospects to encumber me ; 
so was compelled, in self-defence, tocommence 
business as a pocket-operative. It was at the 
Crow-street theatre that I made my first ap- 

rance as a performer in this line. The 
—y 1 remember, was crowded ; and, as good 
luck would have it, 1 chanced to find myself 
standing next a wheezing old gentleman, in a 
pepper and salt spencer, to whom I| imparted 
my suspicions of there being thieves in the 
house, and hastened to prove the fact by de- 
camping with his watch and seals. This pro- 
mising specimen of ingenuity raised me so 
highly in the opinion of O'Connell—himself a 
jus of no slight consideration—that we 

ed for the future to divide our profits. But 

ere is a restlessness in human nature that | 
knows not where to stop. Scarcely had [ at- | 
tained celebrity by the ) Ae st capabilities of 
my fingers, when my mind, born for higher 
objects, began to languish for pre-eminence in 
burglary. On sounding O'Connell on the sub- 





ject, he readily agreed to join me in an affair 


which had for some days engaged my undivided | 
attention. Our plan was soon arranged: we 
agreed to meet at ten o'clock on a particular 
night at the Dack and Coach-Horse, and thence 


at one and the same time employed. It has 
been said, that admiration, like love, criginates 
at first sight. Such was my case with this 
great man; so much so, that, when | Jearned 
his name, I thought I should never have over- 


| come my veneration. Still, notwithstanding his 


unquestionable abilities, Barrington, | think, 
was overrated. The artists in his own line of 


| business seemed to consider him as the Shak- 
speare, whereas he was only the Pope, of petty 


| 





My independence, at | larceny. 


Certes, his mode of operation was 
quick—intelligent—decisive ; but it was mo- 
notonovs, and wanted versatility. You might 
know him any where by his om 4 His friend, 
Major Semple, on the contrary, though under- 
valued by his contemporaries, possessed far 
superior talents. He never operated twice in 
the same manner; yet such was his invariable 
adroitness, that he could, I am persuaded, have 

icked the pockets of even the ghost in Ham- 
fet. His address, too, was mild and gentle- 
manlike, and he had the finest conception of a 
burglary of any man | ever met with. 

To return from a digression into which I have 
been beguiled by my enthusiasm for departed 
genius: I had now been some years well ac- 
quainted with a London life ; was respected at 


| the east, and not undervalued at the west end; 





and, with the exception of P , the police- 
officer, was looked on as the most promising 
artist about town. But there are limits to hu- 
man greatness: Napoleon was vanquished by 
destiny, and I was peached by O'Connell. In 


| consequence of this dastard's information, I 


was taken up, convicted, and transferred to his 
Majesty's colony at New Holland, where, in 
the charming vicinity of Sidney Tgwn, I fell 
for the first time in love. Blissful state of the 
human heart, when life is fresh, time uncount- 
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ed, and earth a paradise! The object of my | 
attachment was a pretty simple girl, aged six- 
teen, only daughter of a Scotch emigrant, under | 
whose superintendence I was kept to hard la- | 
bour—a grievance which so affected her, that, 
in the intervals of relaxation, she would come 
and sit. beside me, amusing me with her 
sprightly prattle, and feeding me in secret with 
the choicest dainties from her father's table. 
Such conduct could not but prove highly flat- | 
tering to an exile; and, accordingiy, in my ex- 
cess of gratitude, when from fear that my ta- 
lents should rust for want of practice, I devoted 
a certain portion of my day to the conscientious 
discharge of my vocation, | invariably spared | 
her own and her father’s pockets. 
I cannot say much for the society of Sidney 
Town. It consists for the most part of pick- 
ockets, a class of men, to whose ungentleman- 
like practices it is owing that transportation 
has been brought into such disrepute. I was 
once in this line myself, but took the earliest 
opportunity of quitting it ; for, among the mem- 
bers of our fraternity, the burglar has always 
been looked on as of superior rank to the mere 
pocket-operative. In fact, the one is not per- 
mitted to associate with the other. I have 
hinted that the inhabitants of Sidney are low- | 
lived: not only is this the case, they are worse, | 
they are positively barbarous. Instead of cul- | 
tivating the gentilities, they cling to the vulga- | 
rities of society. The majority are red-faced, | 
} 





and of Hibernian extraction ; but indeed Botany 
Bay itself is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
nor less than an Irish colony, all of whose mem- 
bers are zealous, and, I doubt not, conscientious | 
advocates of Emancipation. For one or two of | 
the most eminent among these Liberators | 
had brought letters of introduction from Eng- | 
land, but as I have always been particular in 
my company, I scorned to avail myself of them, 
preferring instead the society of my first and 
only love. This intimacy continued upwards | 
of a year, at the end of which time, eaaen 
such was my fair one’s name—presented me 
with a thumping boy. This additional relation- 
ship sadly discomposed her father, and quarrels 
on the subject daily took place between them, 
till at last the distracted girl intreated me to 
take her altogether from home.” At first | felt 
inclined to comply, but when I reflected on the 
clog that would be thereby thrown upon my 
genius, I resolved on declining the proposal. | 
almost regret to state the particulars of my se- | 
paration from Rosa. Having decided on its 
necessity, | read her one evening a homily on 
the subject of filial duties; I told her that the 
claims of a father were far superior to those of | 
a lover; and that if I deprived either herself or 
her boy of such protection, my conscience 
would never be at rest. Vain were my remon- 
strances; the poor girl clung to me with wild 
emotion, and, as a last resource, placed her 
child in my arms. For awhile I was wholly 
overcome by such an appeal, till recollecting 
the necessity of decision, | abruptly put an end 
to the interview, and escaping at once from the 
chains of love and labour, rushed far away into 
the woods adjoining Sidney Town. Here | 
remained concealed for three weeks and up- 
wards, subsisting wholly upon wild fruits, and 
sleeping at night in the open air, till finding 





| of annoyance. 
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that pursuit had slackened, I ventured once 
agein towards the coast, directing my steps as 
if by instinet towards the cottage of 's fa- 
ther. As I approached the well-known spot, 
the toll of a death-bell came borne towards me, 
and presently appeared a funeral procession 
winding its way towards a church-yard that 
skirted the cottage. My mind misgave me at 
this sight: nevertheless, | continuéd to advance, 
when—oh, heavens !—I beheld behind a quick- 


| set hedge, a coffin lowered into the grave, with 
| these words inscribed on the lid, “ Rosa M‘Neill, 


Obit. 181—, Atat. 17." So dreadful a specta- 
cle deprived me of all my usual caution; I 
rushed towards the group, gazed wildly on the 


| descending coffin, and then, ere yet the by- 


standers had time for recognition, made the 
best of my way towards a schooner that hap- 
pened to be lying at anchor in the roads, and 
which in a few days bore me far away from 
Rosa, towards my own beloved England.—Eng- 
land, the land of freedom! England, the nurse 
of morality !—who shall say with what feelin 

a much-calumniated exile approached thy cliff. 
girt coasts! So acute were my sensibilities on 
this head, that for the sake of concealing my 
weakness, I was actually compelled to hide my- 
self during the day-time in the hold, and during 
the night in my hammock. My sense of the 
dignity of manhood was always very acute, and 
publicity I have ever detested. 


* * . * r a * 2 


1 now pass over a lapse of eight busy years, 
during which time I contrived to acquaint my- 
self with every creditable operative about town. 
My teats in burglary alone were unprecedent- 
ed; the watchmen especially envied them; 
and no wonder, they were far above the reach 
of their inferior capacities. Among the num- 
ber of my disciples—for like my celebrated 
grandfather 1 was the captain of as choice a 
gang of spirits as ever did credit to stocks, 
pillory, or scaffold—was a gruff-looking fellow 
named Atkins. This man occasioned me a world 
He was a singular compound 
of the methodist and murderer, with black, 
matted hair, furrowed forehead, yellow, blood- 
less cheeks, garnished with a convulsive grin, 
a hump-back, and a sinister, gloomy, dull eye, 
whose mixed expression of cunning, penitence, 
and ferocity, | never yet saw equalled. Alto- 
gether he made as close an approximation to 
pure diabolism as the imperfect limits of human 
nature will permit. This man was my lieute- 
nant, under whose auspices | first withdrew 
my attention from suburban to sylvan specula- 
tions; from the west end of the metropolis to 
the high-ways and by-ways of the country. 
And this I take to be the perfection of a con- 
veyancer's existence. During spring he prac- 
tises his calling in town, but when fashion 
begins to migrate, he migrates along with it; 
by which means he not only improves his 
health, shattered by the necessity of keeping 
late hours, but can enjoy the pastoral beauties 
of the country, be talkative as a mute, and 
merry as an undertaker by day, take his sleep, 
like a watchman, by night, and employ his lei- 
sure in the diligent following up of his pro- 
fession. For myself, 1 was always fond of the 
picturesque, and shall never forget one lovely 
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moonlight night spent professionally with At- 
ins on Hounslow Heath. The hour was 
somewhat late, just twelve o'clock, and the 
clouds (whose health I never omit to drink) 
were massive enough to disk the moon's rays | 
without absolutely throwing night upon the 
landscape. Around us on all sides Nature was | 
fast asleep—an awkward predicament for the | 
old lady, had she been animated and worn | 
kets—and the south wind alone was abroad, | 
if you except six owls who went partners with 
as many bull-frogs in a duet by no means to be 
despised. As I stood beside my lieutenant, 
whose religious sensibilities were roused by the 
imposing awe of the hour, a pleasing tranquil- 
lity stole over me. The spirit of poetry per- 
meated my mind: I became ethereal—imagi- | 
native—romantic. Just at this crisis the sound | 
of wheels was heard: in an instant my dream | 
was ended; from a poet I descended to a foot- | 
ped and had barely time to conceal myself | 
ind some adjoining trees, when a post-chaise | 
came rattling towards me. Drawing a pistol 
from my belt, while Atkins did the same, I 
rushed up to the vehicle with the usual high- | 
way anathema; but discovering that there 
were only two females inside, I modulated my 
voice to its most agreeable tones, and hoping 
that I did not intrude, requested the gentle- 
women's purses and whatever other property 
they might have about them. My request was 
indulgently acceded to, upon which, wishing 
the ladies a good night, and cautioning them 
to beware of highwaymen, I contented myself 
with tying the post-boy with his head to the | 
horses’ tail, and set out with Atkins towards | 
_ the Woodcock and Sugar-Tongs, Isleworth. | 
Here, while we were dividing our booty, my | 
confederate grasped me suddenly by the arm, 
and putting on an air of devout seriousness, | 
“J am sorry, Wild,” said he, “to find you so | 
addicted to swearing. Had you operated on the 
ladies without an oath, I had said nothing, it is 
purely professional; but how can you expect 
the blessings of Heaven on your exertions if—” 
At this moment an uncontrollable drowsiness 
came over me, under the influence of which I 
threw myself on a bench in the tap-room, fell 
fast asleep, and dreamed of the devil. 

By daybreak we set out for Bath, where we 
had appointed our gang to meet us. On the 
way we met a horse, which I forthwith ap- 

ropriated, and for which 1 should certainly 
ve been hanged, had not a flaw in the indict- 
ment let me leose—I quote the Judge's insult- 
ing remark—once again on society. About six 
months subsequent to this accident, the good 
folks of Hounslow and its vicinity, which we 





invariably made our head-quarters, having been 
in constant alarm by our depredations, 
began to put in force every stratagem against 
us, (one gentleman in particular, named Evans, 
a magistrate of Twickenham, was particularly 
active) the consequence of which was, that the 
majority of my gang, one after the other, were 
taken up, convicted, and executed. There is 
nothing more disiressing to a feeling heart, 
than day by day to witness the dropping off of 
its dearest associates. This was my cas®: every 
di izes diminished the number of 








my confederates, until at last Atkins and my- 
self were the only two that remained. And 
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here I would caution my readers from i 

away with a notion that because I am senti- 
mental, [ am of necessity weak in action. No- 
thing is further from the fact. True, I have 
a feeling soul, but I am also a man, and one that 
knows how to avenge an insult. Acting upon 
this impulse, | cherished an especial recollection 
of Evans, and after talking the matter over from 
time to time with Atkins, resolved one fatal 
night to attack his house, and leave there a me- 


| morandum of our visit, by doing as much mis- 


chief as we could conveniently compass within 
the night. Punctual to the hour, we set out, 
our minds inflamed by brandy. It was a dark, 
sullen night, with just sufficient moon to do 
justice to my companion’s countenance. As we 
reached the magistrate'’s house, I chanced to 
turn my eyes toward Atkins, and saw his lip 
convulsed with a strange Satanic smile. My 
blood curdled at the sight, but a spell neverthe- 
less hurried me onwards, and together we as- 
cended towards our victim’s chamber. All was 
silent, except now and then when the stairs 
creaked beneath our footsteps, or the cricket 
chirped from behind the kitchen fire. When 
we reached the first landing-place, we saw a 
light shining down from a balustrade above us. 
We hastened immediately towards it, tore it 
from its niche, and proceeded with it to Evans's 
apartment. For an instant we paused, then 
stood beside our victim's bed, while Atkins 
drew a knife from his pocket. At this awful 
moment Evans awoke ; but what was his af- 
fright when he saw scowling full upon him the 
dull grey eyes of Atkins! He prayed not for 
pity, instinct was lost in stupefaction; but he 
turned imploringly to me, who did all I could 
to save him. Vain were my exertions: coolly 
and deliberately the assassin bared his victim’s 
throat, and drew the deadly steel across it. This 
deed accomplished we hastily quitted the house, 
overlooking, in the hurry of escape, a boy who, 
unseen, hud watched our movements, and cut- 
ting across the high road, spent the night 
among some meadows at the foot of Richmond 
Hill. For my own part I was too much ex- 
cited to think of rest, but Atkins soon fell 
asleep, while I kept watch beside him. It was 
an appalling hour: the hush of the grave was 
around me; and in whatever direction | turned 
my eyes, I saw but the lazy stirring of the 
trees, whose motions, rendered indistinct by 
distance, looked like ghosts, moving to and fro 
their gaunt arms. Suddenly a scream burst on 
my ear, and turning toward Atkins, [ beheld 
him seated bolt-upright, and stiff as a corpse; 
his eye blood-shot, his blue lips convulsed, but 
his senses fast locked in sleep. “ Hark!” he 
exclaimed, “there is no one in the pa 

‘tis well. The dead cannot rise against me. 
Cannot? Hah! hah! hah! Look you there 
—he e he points with his 
bloody arm towards me. Now he is standing 
right opposite to me—his hot breath scorches 
up my veins—I feel it here—here, at my heart,” 
and with a yell of tremendous y the mur- 
derer started to his feet. This state of excite- 
ment continued more or less throughout the 
night, bat toward daybreak, Atkins had in 
some degree resumed his composure, and in- 
sisted (strange infatuation!) on our immediate 
return to Twickenham. 


he 
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So mad a scheme of course proved our ruin, 
and accordingly we were both taken up within 
less than six hours on suspicion, when circum- 
stances having arisen to confirm the prejudices 

inst us, we were fully committed for trial. 
How Atkins kept up his spirits, I know not, I at 
least was miserable : maddened for the first time 
with horrors that levity had till now kept down, 
calling to mind my Rosa and my child, and even 
fancying at times that I was companioned by 
the spirit of Evans. In this condition I remain- 


ed upwards of a week, when one evening, after | 


his conviction, I was summoned by the jailer 
into Atkins's prison, whom I found quite an al- 
tered character. As I entered his dungeon, 
“ Must I indeed be hanged ?” he said, or rather 
shrieked, in a harsh, grating tone of voice. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ you must, but it will be 
consoling for you to know that J shall be hang- 
ed as well.” 

“O God! I cannot die; I am not fit; my 


hand is yet hot with blood,”—and his eye look- | 


ed horribly white. At his earnest entreaties, 
and by permission of the turnkey, 1 remained 
with him throughout this his last night; my 
own trial as an accessory having by some infor- 
mality in the indictment been postponed to the 
next assizes, and Atkins having precluded the 
necessity of one, by a frank and unreserved 
confession. At ten o'clock the jailer quitted us, 
and’we sat down alone at an oaken table, lit by 
a dim lamp, and garnished with an odd volume 
oftracts. Until midnight Atkins remained to- 


lerably composed ; but when all at last was si- | 
lent in the prison, its awful solitude strack chill | 


and damp to his soul ; his teeth chattered, cold 


drops stood upon his forehead, he paced the | 
floor like a madman, and clanked his chains, | 


lad even of such an opportunity to burst the 
horrid stillness. Just at this moment the watch- 
man of the jail passed close beneath the win- 
dow calling the hour, in a tone which seemed 
to say, “‘ you bear it for the last time on earth !" 
Its effect on Atkins was terrific. In such a 
state, a state of the most abject wretchedness 
—hours rolled away, until! at length the church 
clock strack four, and a few straggling gleams 
of daylight began to make their way through 
our prison bars. From this moment the mur- 
derer began to count each moment of his ex- 
istence ; and with al! that desperate tenacity 
with which a weak mind clings, however false- 
ly, to hope, kept perpetually asking me the 
hour, and insisting that it was not so late as | 
supposed. At last he could no longer shut his 
eyes to the truth, for the daylight, hitherto 
faint, now distinctly lit up every object in the 
dungeon. How pale and ghastly by its mo- 
mently strengthening beams looked my confe- 
derate’s face! how withering its expression ! 
how intense and concentrated the character of 
its grief! But a few hours before, and his hair 
was black, a deep raven black: it had now a 
grey tinge—the effect of years, the sorrows of 
a long life, had been condensed into one single 
night. Precisely as the clock strack eight, the 
clergyman and sheriffs arrived, when, after the 
usual ceremonies, the procession moved slowly 
on towards the scaffold. And here ensued a 
scene, which those who witnessed it, will, I am 
convinced, carry with them to the grave. Over- 
powered by intense affright, Atkins refused to 





farther; he shrieked for pity, 
convulsively to the jailer, and writhing in all the 
nervous fever of despair, prayed for only ten 
minutes reprieve—for six—for five—for two— | 
for one—for but one single minute, while he re- 
peated the Lord's Prayer. As the executioner 
approached to place the rope round his neck, 
his affright increased to madness. His red eye 
kindled, his mouth, white with foam, seemed 
twisted into a thousand shapes. But all was 
vain ; the cord was adjusted; the cap drawn 
over his face; and the signa! being given, one 
shrill, piercing cry was heard—then the slow— 
slow withdrawing of the bolt, a groan, and the 

murderer, like his victim, was a corpse ! 
I now return to my own personal narrative. 
At the ensuing Guildford assizes, my trial, in 


| its turn, came on. The principal, indeed, the 


only evidence against me, was that of a boy 
between eleven and twelve years of age, who, 


| it seems, had witnessed the whole transaction 


from an adjoining room, and of course could 
swear to my identity. This youth was subject- 
ed to a rigid cross-examination, in the course of 
which, struck by some tone in his voice, some 


| strange-—indefinite peculiarity in his manner, 


“ Who, in God’s name,” said I, “ is your fa- 
ther?” 

The boy hesitated a moment, then suddenly, 
with manifest confusion, “ I know not; he left 
us when I was an infant; grandfather often 
speaks of him, but always angrily.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

“ She died just after I was born.” 

“ Her name ?” 

“ Rosa M‘Neill.” 

“ Her residence ?”’ 

“ The woods at the back of Sidney Town.” 

“ Gracious God!" I exclaimed, shudderin 
all over with emotion, “ it is indeed my child, 
my own deserted child, who now stands here 
to give evidence against his father, as that fa- 
ther was his mother’s murderer.” 

On following up this fearful cross-examina- 
tion, the following additional facts came out. 
The witness was the grandson of a Scotchman, 
who, having in the course of years accumu- 
lated property as an agriculturist in New Hol- 
land, had resolved to return home and enjoy it 
in his native Dumfriesshire. On his arrival in 
London, where he had business of importance 
to transact, he took that opportunity of placin 
his grandson with some respectable Englis 
farmer, for which purpose he advertised in all 
the papers; and it was in answer to one of 
these that Evans had personally applied to him, 
stating his want of such a lad, and proposing 
terms, which being accepted by the old Seotch- 
man, the boy was transferred to Twickenham, 
where he had since continued to reside, up to 
the moment of his master’s murder. On hear- 
ing this extraordinary statement, an intense 
feeling of horror pervaded the whole court, 
during which nothing could be heard but my 
own convulsive sobbings, as I vainly stretched 
forth my arms to clasp my injured child. After 
a short pause, the tria! proceeded, and the facts 
being irrefragably proved against me, the jury, 
without.a moment's hesitation, returned a ver- 
dict of guilty, and the judge condemned me to 
death. I was then removed from the bar, and 
consigaed to the solitude of the condemned cell, 
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never thence to depart, until the hour appoint- 
ed for my execution. , 

In this desolate—this gloomy—this life-de- 
stroying dungeon, with no companions but my 
thoughts, no hope but what Heaven in its 
mercy may accord me, I await the final sen- 
tence of the law. The revolting levity with 
which, in the pride of my spirit, | some months 
sinee commenced these memoirs, is gone; the 
bolt has reached my heart—the fire-brand bas 
struck to my brain. How awful is this hour! 
Night is above—around—beneath me; night 
on heayen—night on earth—but what is that 
to the night within my soul? Hark, is that the 
church clock ? Fool! ’tis the chink of the ham- 
mer on thy scaffold. O God! is there then no 
hope ? Must I indeed die, be prisoned in some 
dark, rotting coffin, and feel the derth-worm 
slowly creeping—creeping—creeping—inch by 
inch, across my heart? Shall the spider that 
now weaves his web above my head have a 
longer existence than 1? Shall Rosa—poor 
deserted Rosa—be revenged only by her se- 
ducer's death? My child know peace only by 
forgetting his father? Distracting thought !— 
I must compose myself awhile by prayer. 


a 


From the London Review. 


BRAND'S PASSAGE OF THE CORDIL- 
LERAS.* 
Nort many years have elapsed since we were 


nearly as ignorant of the lands to the west- | 


ward of Buenos Ayres as we now are of Tim- 
buctoo and the course of the Niger. To the 
dim and doubtful lights afforded by vague 
chronicles, were we indebted for partial glim- 


merings, exciting curiosity rather than im- | 


parting information. Time, however, that uni- 
versal and salutary innovator, by an eventful 
series of circumstances, has at length raised 
the veil, and given a clue whereby enterpris- 
ing travellers may now traverse these immea- 
surably spread wilds, and speed their way 
with comparative facility between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans. To Humboldt we are 
chiefly indebted for modern accounts of this 
heretofore terra incognita. With a great in- 
trepidity and perseverance seldom paralleled, 
he explored these singular regions, and ex- 
cited a spirit of enterprise which has proved 
the fruitful source of many a successive narra- 
tive. Of these, it would be unpardonable to 
pass over Captain Head's Itinerary without 
oo commendation. The same ground 

d been trodden by Caldcleugh; who, at- 
tached as he was to the embassy at the Bra- 


zilian court, might reasonably be supposed to | 


have had access to means beyond the reach of 
casual intruders on the soil. In fact, his work 
is by no means deficient in information, and 
even had it not been followed up by other do- 
“cuments, the world would have had no right 


to plead ignorance as to the face of the coun- | 





* Journal of a Voyage to Peru: a Passage 
across the Cordillera of the Andes, in the Win- 
ter of 1627. By Lieut. Charles Brand, R.N. 
London, 1828. 


Brand’s Passage of the Cordilieras. 


try and general habits of the inhabitants. But 
there is a want of elasticity about this work, 
which, notwithstanding its fair portion of me- 
rit, must, we fear, forever preclade it from be- 
coming popular; and we much doubt whether 
it is ever taken down from the shelf to which 
it was consigned after its first perusal. 


“ Few playful thoughts degrade the solemn 
style, 

Not one light sentence claims a transient 
smile.” 


To Mr. Miers we are also indebted for a very 
detailed work, containing much valuable mat- 
ter; but we seek for it as gold is sought for in 
the mines of Potosi. Laboriously and heavily 
we travel over his descriptions, as he himself 
did over the ground he observed, in an old 
coach with crazy wheels, held together by 
lashings of raw hide, and supported on bars of 
iron instead of springs. Not so, however, 
speed we with Captain Head. Once embarked 
in his little busy, bustling book of adventures, 
we gre urged along through every page with 
an almost breathless interest and rapidity. 
We cannot leave him for a moment till we 
| find ourselves at his journey's end. Even then 
we took leave of him with feelings akin to 
those which men experience when they are 
about to part, probably forever, from those acci- 
dental companions in life's journey, who by 
their liveliness and good humour leave behind 
them a twilight of cheerfulness which relieves 
the gloom of succeding days of weariness or 
suffering. 





It would be unfair, with these strong impres- 
sions, to establish a ‘comparison between Lieu- 
tenant Brand's Journal and that of Captain 


| Head. The. book before us is written in the 
plain style of an intelligent naval officer, whose 
only aim is to convey the result of his obser- 
vations, as a matter of fact, which from its no- 
velty may amuse the reader, or serve to in- 
crease our knowledge of distant countries. 
Criticism is indeed disarmed by such honest 
and candid avowals as the following :— 

“To the character of a literary work, this 
Journal has no pretensions ; for it was written 
in haste from day to day, during very rapid 
journeys. Every scene described was written 
on the spot; and circumstances have since 
prevented me from arranging these hasty 
sketches in a form more worthy the public at- 
tention. I trust, however, that it will be found 
to contain a faithful account of the various 
difficulties a traveller has toencounter in cross- 
ing the continent of America in the 
winter season ; and | hope that the kind indul- 
gence so generally extended towards a first 
production, will not be withheld on the present 
occasion.” 

Leaving England on the 23d April, 1827, 
Lieutenant Brand arrived at Rio Janeiro in 
forty-four days, which, estimating the distance 
at about 4500 miles, gives an average of 100 
miles per day; a prodigious rate of sailing, 
considering the fickle nature of the elements a 
| navigator has to deal with. 

Leaving the noble harbour of Rio, our tra- 
| veller coasted to the southward, and in twelve 
| days landed at Monte Video, at rather an in- 
| auspicious moment for setting out on a jour- 
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ney; for now a Brazilian army occupied the 
pe wom and the Banda Oriental to keep 
the nos Ayreans in check : deserters in the 
meanwhile from both parties, hovering on all 
sides to make the most of any luckless, way- 
faring personage who might fall into their 
clutches. The tender me?cies of these irregu- 
lar troops may be estimated by the account 
given of the regulars, men of “ a most terrific 
and wild appearance: they were all mounted 
on half wild horses, no shoes or stockings, with 
tremendous large spurs fastened to their naked 
heels by strips of hide ; their long black hair 
hung down their backs, huge black musta- 
chios, red caps, and blue ponchos lined with 
red, underneath which, os they galloped to 
and fro, appeared a brace of petals in front, 
and a large long knife stuck behind; added to 
all this they carried a sabre and blunderbuss : 
those that had not the latter, had old muskets, 
fowling pieces, &c. Upon the whole, they 
had moch more the appearance of an armed 
banditti, than patriots Aghtiog for the liberties 
of their country.”"—>p. * 

At Las Vacas, about twenty miles from Bue- 
nos Ayres, the party availed themselves of 
water conveyance. 

“ On calculating the time of tide, at three in 
the morning we started, and stood across for 
the banks to keep out of their way ; the wind 
and rain increased, and we had not advanced 
many miles before the boat struck several 
times on these dangerous banks ; at length, by 
press of sail we got her over. I| sat with the 


compass between my knees, anxiously watch- 
ing our progress; it came on to blow half a 


ale of wind ; she shipped so much water, that 
it kept us constantly baling. Never shall I 
forget how anxiously we all looked for day- 
light, for we ener knew where the tide had 
swept us. At length it dawned upon ten as 
uncomfortable beings as can well be imagined: 
miserable and wet to the skin, cramped up in 
an open boat, out of sight of land, without 
knowing where we had drifted, blowing alrea- 
dy half a gale, with every appearance of its in- 
creasing to a severe one. '—p. 32. 

However, they succeeded in course of time, 
after being finally fired at by Admiral Brown's 
blockading squadron, in reaching Buenos Ayres. 
After a short stay in this capital, Lieutenant 
Brand aad his companion having arranged 
with two Spanish gentlemen for a seat in a 
hired carriage, the party at length were launch- 
ed on the Pampa districts. 

Within a few miles of Buenos Ayres, the 
vast plains of the Pampas expand like a smooth 
sea, extending to the foot of the Cordilleras 
over a space of about nine hundred miles, and 
to the north and south, over a surface calcu- 
lated by Miers at no less than 130,000 square 
miles. There are several peculiarities in this 
singular district, well worthy the attention of 
every observer of natural phenomena. In re- 

d to its productive powers, Captain Head 
ivides it into three distinct regions. The first 
and nearest to Buenos Ayres, is covered for 
180 miles with clover and thistles; the se- 
cond, extending for 450 miles, is clothed with 
luxuriant grass; and the third, reaching to the 
base of the Cordilleras, exhibits more or less 
the FP eommny of a grove of low trees and 

useum.— Vor. XV. 
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shrubs, the whole pretty generally inter- 
spersed with numerous swamps and saline 
lakes. Of these lakes the de Guana- 
cache to the northwest, are of prodigious ex- 
tent, and for the most part connected with 
each other. It would seem by the uniform 
flatness of the Pampas, which, as Miers re- 
marks,.is scarely ever interrupted by any un- 
dulated ground, that these plains must be the 
slow and undisturbed deposits of an incumbent 
ocean, though by no means formed at the 
same period, since they are not all upon the 
same level, and more elevated table-lands are 
to be found in the mountain ranges. The sur- 
face however of the Pampa plains immediate 
under our consideration, is not a dead level, 
there being a gradaal dip to the eastward, or 
rather to the south by east. In this respect 
they bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
steppe lands of Russia, the vast deserts of cen- 
tral Africa through which Park first discerned 
the majestic Niger “ glittering to the morning 
sun, and flowing slowly to the eastward ;" and 
as far as we are informed, to the sandy wilder- 
ness of eastern Turkestan, through which, 
flowing from Kashgar,a mighty river mean- 
ders till it meets the western boundary of the 
Yellow sea in the Gulf of Petcheli. 

The Pampas bear another resemblance to 
the steppes, which, to the southward of Woro- 
netz, are, according to Clarke,” a plain, “ with- 
out a stone or pebble.’ Miers also remarks as 
a curious circumstance, that “ about two miles 
to the eastward of Barranquitos,” he picked 
out of the sand a sisal! fragment of quartz, 
about the size of a hazel nnt—this being the 
“ first pebble or stone of any sort” he had seen 
since leaving Buenos Ayres. We regret our 
inability to give the respective elevation of 
these table-lands of the old and new world; 
for, from such data some interesting results 
might be derived respecting the uniform flow 
of simultaneous waters over the face of the 
earth. Another remarkable division in these 
plains is characterized by the prevalence or 
absence of moisture. We know indeed of no 
spot in the world under the influence of an at- 
mosphere apparently so identical, in which the 
effects are so widely diversified. For instance, 
while in one part the traveller who sleeps un- 
der the canopy of heaven is exposed to dews 
or damps which soak completely through every 
rag of coyering or clothing, actually saturat- 
ing the very boots with humidity, and animal 
substance becomes putrescent in an incredibly 
short space of time; in another, he who slum- 
bers on the sod, runs a chance of resting there 
lorever as a dried mummy, the process of de- 
siceation being so rapid, that the fluids are 
absorbed before decomposition can commence, 
No other change is here made by death than a 
withering of every soft substance, which leaves 
the skin in a sort of leathery state, and the 
whole carcass light and buoyant beyond con- 
ception. We are aware thata similar pheno- 
menon occasionally takes plaee in the African 
deserts, and even in European latitudes. But 
here the effect must in part at least be attri- 
buted to high temperature. In the deserts of 
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Africa, the height of temperature is inconceiv- 


“ The scorching heat of the sun,” says Park, 
“ upon a dry and sandy country, makes the air 
insufferably hot: the ground is frequently 
heated to such a degree, as not to be borne by 
the naked foot, and I have often felt the wind 
so hot, that | could not hold my hand in the 
current of air which came through the cre- 
vices of my hut, without feeling sensible pain.” 

Even in the southern parts of Spain, we can 
speak to a frequent rise of many degrees above 


a hundred; whereas in the Pampa districts, | 


the thermometer seldom ranges above 80. The 

reservation of dead animals must consequent- 
ly be almost entirely attributed to the absence 
of moistare. A curious instance of this desic- 
cating power is mentioned in p. 89. 

“ Many carcases of mules strewed our path, 
jast where they had died on the journey ; and 
it was surprising to see in what a state of pre- 
servation they appeared; some seemed as if 
they had only died the previous day. On ex- 
amining them, the skin was, as it were, baked, 
but adhered to the bones, leaving a mere ske- 
leton covered with skin, so that I could with 
ease left up any one of them in my arms, being 
so very light.” 

These appearances of dead bodies occur also 
in other parts of South America. In 1687, 
Wafer, an English surgeon, having landed at 
Vermejo in Pera, marched about four miles up 
a sandy bay, all which he says was covered 
with bodies of men, women, and children, 
which lay so thick, that a man might, if he 
would, have walked half a mile and never trod 
a step off a dead human body. The appearance 
was that of persons who had not been above a 
week dead; but if you handled them they 
proved as dry and light as a sponge, or a piece 
ofcork. They were the remains of a tribe of 
Indians, who, rather than fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards, had dug holes in the sand and 
buried themselves. alive. The men, as they 
now lie, have with them their broken bows, 
women their spinning-wheels and distaffs with 
cotton yarn upon them." 

The accuracy of these statements is corro- 
borated by Captain Head.t The fact of light- 
ness recorded by Lieutenant Brand is certainly 
very remarkable, but by no means improbable. 
Even in living subjects, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances of fatigue and abstinence, particu- 
larly trom liquids, the weight of the body will 
be wonderfully reduced. It may be recollect- 
ed that in Rile y's African Narrative, he states 
the weight of his companions on their reaching 

dore, at an average of forty pounds each. 
Now, although we cannot but suspect some 
exaggeration in the case, we have good evi- 
dence before us that a consumptive patient can 
be reduced to seventy pounds weight; and 
therefore, under the influence of causes more 
powerful than the silent encroachments of dis- 
ease, Riley's party may have approached thet 
almost incredible state of emaciation. 

The character of the inhabitants of the 
Pampas, shut out as they are from intercourse 





* Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of 
America, P. 166. 
t Page 142. 


with civilized society, is, as might be expect- 


| ed, a patchwork of vice and virtue; alternately 


arising from the peculiarities of their life and 
situation. Under a delicious climate, little can 


| be expected in the way of comfort within 


doors; since it is perfectly indifferent to the 
inhabitants whether they repose under the 
vault of heaven or the roof of their cabin. In 
observing the habits of these and all other 
savages, (for in fact the Pamperos deserve not 
the name of civilized beings,) we cannot avoid 
the mortifying conclusion, that man, by nature, 
is a very dirty animal. The Esquimaux in 
the north, the New Hollander in the south, the 
Hottentot in his kraal, and the Gaucho in his 
hut, all equally delight in filth, and turn its 
consequences into a pastime for their super- 
abundant leisure. Hospitality, however, and 
that frequently accompanied by urbanity, is 
their redeeming good quality. 

Another virtue, usually associated with in- 
dependence, stands recorded in their favour. 
Though no compulsion on earth will rouse 
them to exertion, they have a sympathy with 
the soft coercions of human kindness, of which, 
if a prudent traveller makes good use, he will 
rarely fail to accomplish his end. 

“| wish,” says Captain Brand, “ our ecoun- 
trymen possessed haf their politeness; give 
way a little to their humour, and they may be 
made any thing of.”* Again, “ Their good 
qualities are very conspicuous; treat them 
civilly, they will always return it in kind far 
beyond what may be expected; a cigar pre- 
sented in due seasun, and with a proper degree 
of politeness, will effect more than all the 
harsh words you can give them, for they will 
not brook it; and why should they? Living 
as free and independent as the wind, they can- 
not and will not acknowledge superiority in 
any fellow-mortal."t Again, “ As to bribery, 
they have no idea what it means, and do not 
understand it.t Often have I read in their in- 
telligent countenances, all that their pride 
would speak, when offered money to do any 
thing; seeming to say, ‘ No! I'll do it for you, 
but I won't take your money for it.’ Should 
we find more than this in civilized England.”§ 

We heartily wish we could find as much. 

With respect to the vices of the inhabitants 
of the Pampas, it is but fair to state, that many 
of them may be traced to the degraded state of 
a religion which certainly, on the wide conti- 
nent of America, appears utterly divested of 
every thing which might give it a claim to the 
name of Christianity. Here and there indeed 
a stray flower excites our sympathy, and makes 
us lament that where there is a soil of such 
promise, so few among the gospel labourers 
with whem the country abounds, should be 
found true to their charge. That we are not 
uncharitable in this remark we shall give 
proofs anon, when having travelled over the 
plains, we pause amidst the population of the 
capitals. But whatever may be the redeeming 
virtue of the Pamperos, cruelty is certainly 
their besetting sin ; and although Lieutenant 
Brand has, while utterly condemning the 
practice, attempted occasionally a few exculpa- 
tions, we fear our verdict must be, guilty on 








*P.43. ¢P.73. ¢ P. 280. § P. 281. 
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every count. If a pig is to be driven to its 
herd, an urchin with Wasco drags the resntng | 
animal at his horse's heels till life seems ex- | 
tinct. If a sheep is to be killed, away goes 
another half-grown brute on his wild mores, | 
speedily returning full gallop “ with the poor | 
animal trailing on the pane} fastened by’ the 
hind legs, literally strangled with dragging | 
along the ground.” But what are their suffer- | 
ings compared with those which the wretched 
horses are doomed to endure ? 

“They lace the loads on as if the horses 
were made of iron ; frequently have I seen two 
men, with their feet against the horse's sides, 
drawing the rope of hide till it has literally 
been hid in its belly, and the poor animal would | 
stand and cough with pain: they then fasten 
one horse to the other's tail, one peon leads 
the foremost, while another rides behind with 
a long hide whip, which is incessantly applied 
without mercy.’'t 

The first horse that carried our traveller's 
laggage from Buenos Ayres, dropped instantly 
the load was taken off its back, and no doubt | 
never rose again. A fortunate prejudice pre- | 
serves the females of the equine race. A long 
established notion derived from the chivalrous | 
age of Spain, makes it disgraceful to ride a | 
mare. When therefore it becomes useless by | 
age or accident, it is slaughtered without any 
wanton cruelty, that the carcass may be used | 
as fuel. 

We have mentioned the forlorn state of a 
traveller's lodging ; we wish we could give a | 
better account of his board. The best appe- 
tite may indeed be palled by the cookery the 
traveller has to witness. The sheep stands be- 
fore him alive; in another moment the palpi- | 
tating limbs are roasting, and must be eaten 
whilst life may be imagined to be lingering in 
them. Should beef be preferred, a reeking | 
collop of bullock’s flesh is drawn from beneath 
the saddle, baked and stewed by the peculiar 
power of a hard ride upon it. The water is 
often stagnant, brackish, or muddy, and right 
glad you may be to find it in any state what- 
ever. Paraguay tea seems the great luxury, 
though the wood-cock fashion of taking it by 
suction is not the most agreeable. 

“ Paraguay tea is much esteemed, and by no 
means disagreeable. The only part I disliked 
about it was sucking from the same tube as 
my companions, who were not very nice as to | 
cleanliness. It is made by putting the herb | 
in a smal) gourd, containing about half a pint | 
of wate>; sugar is added, and then drank by 
sucking through a silver tcbe, which is passed 

one to another without ceremony.”’t 

To the secluded tenantry of the Pampas, | 
literally speaking, 


“ Life doth little more supply, 
Than just to look about them, and to die.” 


What are the wants and luxuries of civilized 
life, for beings, to whom a poncho, and junks 
of raw scot avo all and every thing, and to 
whom, when easily provided with these, ex- 
istence has nothing more to offer? Time and 
space seem to them equally valueless; = 
of which they make no account. It cannot 








* See Head, p.35. ¢P.48 ¢ P.40._ 


said that the former is noted by its flight; for 
days, weeks, months, and years appear to 
these sons of the desert, one and the same 
point of existence; and what are our puny 
ealculations of distance, compared with those 
of men who, placed five hundred miles from 
the nearest physician, do not conceive them- 
selves too far for assistance in case of need? 
Under such circumstances, speed in travel- 
ling is a natural consequence: it has besides 


| the advantage of being the best prevention 


against robbers. As Indians and Monteneros 
are at all times hovering about for the purpose 
of waylaying travellers, “the best and most 
secure way of avoiding them is by riding at 
that rate which would prevent them (should 
they get information) ,from being able to over- 
take you.” p. 283. A further reason is, that 
this rapidity, which after all does not average 
above ten miles an hour, is best suited to 


| horses who have no intermediate pace between 


a gallop and a walk. Captain Head indeed, 
who cannot express “the delightful feeling of 
freedom and independence which he enjoyed 
in galloping without clothes, on a horse with- 
out a saddle,"\ may be a case-hardened excep- 
tion; but we suspect, that nine-tenths of the 
riders, who day after day cover from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty miles of 
ground, will with every precaution, and a 
stout pair of buckskins to boot, be found severe 
sufferers. But even these equestrian labours, 
with all their inconveniences, are Paradise it- 
self, compared with the lot of the luckless pas- 
senger, who unwittingly trusts to wheels in- 
stead of hoofs, cutting his way through gigan- 


| tic thistles, high grass, and brushwood; floun- 


dering through sloughs, or jolted in rats, far 


| beyond the cognizance of surveyors, or the 


salutary operations of turnpike acts. 
We cannot quit the flat country, without 


| some further allusions to its staple commodi- 
| ties, horses and oxen; for to them are the 


owners indebted for food, furniture, and speed. 
We have mentioned the use to which the bones 
and flesh of mares are applied: to the hide, 
whatever be the animal, the Pamperos are 
under further obligations. 

Do they want a granary ? 

“ They sew the legs of a whole skin up, and 
fill it full of corn; it is then tied up to four 
stakes, with the legs hanging downwards, 
so that it has the appearance of an elephant 
hanging up; the top is again covered with 
hides, which prevent the rats getting in. In 


| stretching a skin to dry, wood is so scarce in 


many parts of the Pampas, that the rib bones 


| are carefully preserved to supply its place, and 


used as pegs to fix it in the ground.” 
Is a new-born infant to be cradled ? 
“A square ‘sheepskin is laced to a small 


| 
rude frame of wood, and suspended like a scale 


to a beam or rail.”’ 

And lastly, is a wretched bird caught ?— 
Gentle reader weep for its fate. 

“ The poor little parroquets, which are very 
numerous, and generally made prisoners when 
caught alive, are sown up in a box of hide, 
with a small round hole cut in it, just large 
enough to let its head out for eating, with 
scarcely room to turn. Its reign in these small! 
prisons is very short, being soon suffocated 
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from its own dirt and want of air; for cleaning 
them out they never dream of."—p. 75. 

On the I6th day, after leaving Buenos 
Ayres, (a journey much beyond the usual ave- 
rage, which is commonly from nine to ten 
days,) the party reached Mendoza at full gal- 
lop, having travelled at the rate of nearly sixty 
miles a day— 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


“ The peons spurring the poor horses till the 


blood absolutely ran from theirsides. This, in 


the opinion of our travelling companions, was | 


thought very fine indeed.”—p. 71. 

It seems, our author's fellow-travellers, two 
brothers, natives of Mendoza, had purchased 
an English carriage, and now, for the first time 
probably, was such an article from the Old 
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ferent dance over the mighty “Andes, now 


| Stretching close to the town, appearing a huge 


mass of impenetrable snow, towering most so- 
lemnly aloft, as if in attempt to reach heaven 
itself.” p. 80. 

Seated in an arm chair, on elastic seats, and 
reclining on an inflated cushion, ‘tis pleasant to 
read of such mighty things, but formidable in- 
deed is the task of encountering the perils 
which environ their approach. Day after day, 
more and more unfavourable reports of the state 
of the mountains arrived ; “ many lives had al- 
ready been lost, and owing to the road being so 


| blocked up with snow, no courier or communi- 


cation had been received from Chili for five 


| weeks, so that we were entirely ignorant of 


world to enter one of the great cities of the | 


New. On the road it had excited its quantum 
of admiration. 
“ Every wretched-post house we stopped at, 


the state of the passes.” p. 81. 
Assuredly the first post-house at Villa Franca, 


| where, by the by, it is before stated that the wife 


a description of the carriage was given, a gene- | 
| sisted of “a miserable hovel, built of mud, 


ral survey held, the door opened and shut, the 
glasses let up and down half a dozen times, 


| sticks, and stones; 


very much to the amusement of the simple | 


gauchos, who stared with astonishment.’’— 
76. 


of M. Mier was delivered of a son and heir, af- 
forded little in the way of exhilaration. It con- 


the roof at this time was 
nearly off, and the gusts of cold wind came 
rushing down the mountain into the frail habi- 


| tation, scattering the dust and dirt upon us as 


But in Mendoza it reached the acme of its | 


gio ry ‘ 


for not being very particular “ with regard to 
veracity, though it had only cost 2000 paper 
dollars or shillings, it increased to the amount | 
of 3500 dollars.” 

Had the Magi from the East visited this city | 
of the West, with overflowing treasures, they 


could not have been hailed with more cordia!i- 
ty and exultation than the two brothers, loaded 


Its price had been gradually advanced, | 


we lay shivering in bed.” (p. 86.) Neverthe- 
less, it proved a Clarendon hotel compared 
with others yet beyond. On ascending for some 
hours, a table land called the valley of Uspalla- 
ta spread itself to the foot of the mountains, 
and here the mighty Cordillera broke upon the 
view in all its awful magnificence, covered with 
snow down to its very base. Over or amidst 
this fearful scenery, the passenger must wind 


| his weary way. 


as they were with snuff-boxes, watches, rings, | 


and fans, and “ much resembling hawking ped- 
lars in Engiand.”’ The watches, trumpery as 
they were, were shown as “ chronometers, 
bauble paste rings as diamonds, and fans smear- 


| 2000 feet. 


ed over with silver spangles and stars, were re- | 


presented as very superb, and in high request 
among the ladies of Mendoza.” p. 77. 
Curiosity was roused to an unheard of pitch, 
and a dinner-party, to which our Englishmen 
were invited, was looked forward to as the con- 


summation of earthly enjoyment. At length— | 
“ The day of days arrived; the carriage was | 


flying about the town with a couple of mules, 
to bring all the ladies to dinner, in order to meet 
the foreign gentlemen. We were all seated 
higgledy-piggedly at table, dish after dish came 
in; every one helped themselves, no carving 
was required, being all made dishes. The mas- 


ter of the house was walking round the room | 
with his coat off, very comfortably smoking his | 


¢igar, and between every fresh dish, of which 
there were some thirty or forty, the ladies 
amused themselves with eating olives soaked 
in oil, and the colonel, (one of the military ped- 
lars,) to prove that he understood foreign man- 
ners and customs, got the ladies one after ano- 
ther to ask the foreign gentlemen to drink 
wine with them, which was no small ordeal for 
us to run through. After these half hundred 
dishes, came the sweets; then the gentlemen's 
flints and steels were going, the room soon 
filled with smoke, and the ladies retired to dress 
for the ball.” p. 72. 

But our pages warn us to quit these festivi- 
tiee, and prepare for performing “ a very dif- 


“ Our road lay by the side of the Rio de Men- 
doza, following it up the valley, which was 
formed by immense mountains on each side, 
reaching to the enormous height of 1500 and 
Now in many places they ran so 
steeply down into the river, as to leave no pass 
below; hence it was cut in the sides of the 
mountain itself, at the different heights of two, 
three, and four hundred feet from the torrent 
beneath; but from the continual falling of 
large masses of rock and loose stones from the 
immense heights above, they generally formed 
a bay, which may in some measure account for 
my so suddenly losing sight of the guide and 
peons ; and these are called the laderas, or cuts 
in the mountains, so much spoken of. Here 
was a general halt; and the peons set to work 
making a new path. On its being made ven- 
turable, if | may use the term, we commenced 
crossing. To look up or down was certainly 
dangerous, and enough to make the strongest 
head giddy: our eyes were fixed On our et, 
which at every step set the loose stones jump- 


| ing, and splashing into the torrent beneath; 





had our feet once slipped. nothing in this world 
could have saved us from being dashed to 
atoms among the rocks in the foaming torrent 
below. Our mules were obliged to be unload- 
ed, and the luggage carried over on peon's 
shoulders: it was truly astonishing to see them 
resting literally against the side of the moun- 
tain, and thus crawling along.” 

On the opposite side of the stream, a solid 
mass of granite rose, “ not to be equalled pro- 
hably in the world, of at least 14 or 1500 feet 
high, and very nearly perpendicular, having all 
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ofa dark wall, without one sin- 
gle vein of strata turning through it. The 
all more or less partake of these terrific 

tures. In the fifth, that of Juan Pobre, 
“We were detained a considerable time 
making our road; the mules were again un- 
loaded, and we proceeded over till we came to 
the snow, where our work of distress began; 
we literally crawled over on our hands and 
knees, frequently slipping a few feet, but sup- 
porting ourselves with our sticks. The mules 
came next, all unloaded but one, with a few 
light articles: some of the peons took their 
stations at different distances down the moun- 
tain of snow, with /assoes in their hands. At 
times, the pathway led over these giddy ter- 
races; at others, appesring to be hermetically 
sealed by inaccessible masses of surrounding 
rock ; of such is that called Jaula, or the Cage, 
from which the pass takes its name ; where we 
took up our quarters for the night, under the 
lee of a solid mass of granite, upwards of thirty 
feet square, with the clear beautiful heavens 
for our canopy. Well may this place be called 
a cage: to give a just idea of it would be next 
to impossible; for I do not think a more wild 
or grander scene in nature could possibly ex- 
ist. The foaming river, branching off into dif- 
ferent channels, formed by huge masses of gra- 
nfte laying in its cuurse, ran between two gi- 
‘antic mountains of about 1500 feet high, and 
hot more than 200 yards distant from each 
other; so that to look up at the summit of 
either, we had to lay our heads completely 
back on our shoulders. Before us, these tre- 
mendous mountains met in a point, round 


which we had just passed, but now appeared as | 


one mountain, closing our view, in a distance 
of not more than 4 or 500 yards; behind was 
the mighty Cordillera, a mass of snow appear- 
ing to block up further progress. Thus were 
we completely shut up ina den of mighty moun- 
tains, to look either way, before, behind, right 


or left, excited astonishment, awe, and admi- | 


ration. Huge masses of granite that had fallen 
from the awful heights above, lay scattered 
about, and formed our various shelters for the 
night. The torrent, which had now become 
very formidable, rushed down with fury, bound- 
ing and leaping over the rugged rocks which 
lay in its course, keeping up a continued foam 
aw eg close to our wild resting-plate.”— 
p. 104. 

If men, unshackled by heavy burdens, expe- 
rience difficulties and dangers almost insur- 
mountable, well may we wonder how the poor 
overloaded mules keep a footing, and effect a 

e through barriers separating the east- 
ern and western coasts, accessible, in all human 
appearance only to the Guanaco or the Con- 
dor. The patient mules, however, generally 
make their way through these fearfal passes 
with the most surprising steadiness; but not- 
withstanding every precaution, numbers are 

recipitated over the rocks: yet by the aston- 
ishing effects of the /asso, the greatest part are 
rescued either in their bounding progress, or 
out of the fouming eddies into which they are 
usually plunged. 

Relying as we do implicitly on the veracity 
of Captain Head, in every tittle he relates, we 
are glad to find that in one of his most marvel- 


| to move. 
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lous anedotes, he is fully borne out by our au- 
thor. We know that the tale of the two little 
owls, slowly moving their old fashioned heads, 
while apparently guarding the holes of the mo- 
ralising Biscachos, and more especially the 
atrial feats-of his finest mule, which, bounding 
froma precipice, performed a somerset or two 
in the air, and then disappeared, bag and bag- 
gage on its back, in a deep torrent below, ex- 
cited smiles, bordering on doubt, in many so- 
ber-minded, honest, matter-of-fact people, who 
deem all that their philosophy hath not dream- 
ed of, to be questionable matter. In spite of 
such doubts, these little owls, with their strange 
habits, have been proved to be well known in 
American ornithology ; and the disasters of the 
poor mule have so many counterparts in the 
narrative before us, that we dare not withhold 
our entire acquiescence. Thus, on arriving at 
one most formidable pass, the peons took their 
stations at different distances down the moun- 
tains of snow— 

« Fully expecting what was to follow ; while 
the others drove the mules on, when, by dint of 








| shouting, hallooing, and beating, they got them 


The poor animals began stumbling, 
falling, and slipping ; but not losing their ba- 
| lance, slipping on their haunches, at times 
thirty or forty feet down the mountain : all this 
time the peons were shouting, roaring, and 
| whirling (tir lassoes. At last,one mule lost 
| its balance, and over he went, rolling and 
bounding head over heels, 200 feet down the 
mountain into the torrent beneath; there he 
was whirled and dashed against the rocks by 
| the velocity of the current ; and, much to my 
astonishment, reached the opposite side of the 
river, apparently not much injured by the fall: 
presently, the one with half our provisions lost 
| its hold; over and over he went; all the lassoes 
flew at him, when, after bounding all down the 
| mountain, they brought him up just as he 
| reached the torrent.” 
-A similar exhibition takes place on passing 
| a river. 
| A troop of light mules were now driven in 
| the river; my guide told me to be on the look 
out. About thirty men lined themselves along 
the banks of the river with lassoes in their 
hands, and such a scene | never beheld: the 
noise and confusion to get them in, the tum- 
bling and struggling against the velocity of the 
current; the lassoes flying in all directions 
at the mules that were whirled off their legs, 
some rolled head over heels, others dashed 
against the rocks, till life was near extinct, then 
down the stream they went, and the water was 
dyed with their blood in all directions. [ am 
afraid to say how many were lost; I should 
imagine at least five or six, besides others haul- 
ed to the shore lacerated most dreadfully, really 
it was a most distressing sight, and did not end 
here, for a line was wanted to be led across fur- 
ther up the river, in order to pass over more 
mules; an elderly man came quite naked on a 
fine tall horse, and appeared to scorn makin 
the lasso fast round his body, being so well 
mounted : so he carried it in his hand, against 
the persuasion of every body around. The 
horse planged nobly into the foaming torrent, 
and was almost instantaneously swept off his 





legs; man and horse rolled for a moment over 
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together, when in an instant no less than three 
lassoes were round the man’s neck. Incredible 
as it may appear, being afraid to pull, the peons 
slacked them, and he canted heels up, when, with 
astonishing precision, two more caught him, 
and he was dragged to the shore almost lifeless, 


but with a terrible cut in the leg ; the horse was | 


also lassoed and dragged to the shore without 
receiving any apparent injury; although the 
man lay on the rocks without signs of life in 
him, it appeared to be only a source of amuse- 
ment to the peons.” pp: 249—251. 

Some meteorological observations in these re- 
gions merit a moment's attention. We have al- 


ready spoken of the extreme dryness of the at- | 


mosphere, which receives additional proof from 
a prevalence of the electric fluid noticed by our 
author. 

“Twas much astonished on touching any 
part of my woollen clothing, to find elect?ic 
sparks fly out wherever | put my hand; my 
companion informed me, it was by no means 
extraordinary in dry weather.” p. 104. 

The violence of the winds amidst these 
mountains surpasses any thing of which we 
can form a conception in our more teinperate 
climate. The force of one of our heaviest 
gales, driving at the rate of sixty or seventy 
miles per hour, tremendous as it may appear 
to be, 1s nothing in comparison with the fury 
of a Cordillera blast, or the awfubflowers of a 
stream of air urged by peculiar causes between 
those mountains. That a current of air can 


acquire an accession of power and velocity al- 


most inconceivable, we have incontestable 
proof. A spot was pointed out to us in the 
Alps, where a peasant was dashed to pieces 
after having been carried off the ground, and 
transported many yards by one of those violent 
gusts, which in most cases precede a falling 


avalanche ; and but a few months ago, we stood | 


in a valley at the foot of the Maladetta in the 


Pyrenees, over which, the remnants of the | 


hospice of Venasque on the Spanish side, were 
strewed by a similar blast. The building had 


been erected under shelter of a projecting rock, | 
which the heaviest avalanches descending from | 


the top of Estoaou, had assailed in vain, but in 


one dreadful night a mass of snow thundered | 


from above, which the rock, as heretofore, re- 


ceived, and shattered in minor masses, on either | 


side the building nestled under its lee. The 


avalanche, however, was preceded by one of | 
these irresistible squalls, which smiting -the | 


hapless dwelling, and burying its sleeping in- 


mates in a portion of ruins, raised the remain- | 


der in the air, and scattered them far and wide 
in all directions. 


the pics and valleys of the Andes might reveal 
Far away even in the midst of the plains, the 
ponderous coach of M. Miers, with its passen- 
gers within, was driven several yards by a 
squall. But in the gorge of the Cordilleras, 
when a traveller hears the rush, he is often 
obliged to throw himself on the ground, and 
rapple with the earth as his only protection, 
gh at the risk of being buried in the falling 
snow, which in flakes dense and continuous, 
exclude from his sight objects within a few 
paces before him. 


But even these, we suspect, | 
are but feeble instapces, compared with what | 
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the mountains, from being so close to us, ap- 
peared a wall of snow, their tops joining as it 


| were in one mass, with the clouds of snow fly- 


ing around us. Jn vain did I look for a dark 


| spot to rest my painful eyes upon, tracing the 


mountains al] round, from the base to their 
summits ; wandering again over heaven and 
earth, all—all appeared a world of snow, pic- 
turing desolation itself; the miserable casucha 
alone standing in the midst of it. The wind 
whistled through its many apertures, shaking 
its very foundation, and roared and cracked in 
the mountains above us, that were continually 
sending down large masses of snow that would 
fall with a dense awful noise, threatening de- 
struction to every thing beneath that might 
come within its reach.” p. 138. 

Two other phenomena only shall we notice, 
common, more or less, to all elevated districts. 
First, that rarity of the atmosphere affecting 
respiration, respecting which, we think the 
Journal before us may tend to remove some 
apparent contradictions. Most readers who 
have paid attention to the subject, must have 
doubtless remarked that few travellers agree, 
either in the extent or the locality of the eom- 
plaint. Some, for instance io the now almost 
common ascent of Mont Blanc, suffer severely, 
while others experience little or no inconve- 
nience. In South America the complaint has 
the specified name “ Puna;”* and it will be 
seen, according to Lieutenant Brand's account, 
that it depends on circumstances hitherto un- 
explained: possibly the peculiar state of the 
air at the time may have considerable effect. 

*“ As I had heard the puna, ( pena,) or diffi- 
culty of breathing, so much spoken of, and so 
much dreaded by travellers, | paid particular 
attention to it, and | cannot say that I felt any 
more inconvenience than I should have done 
in undergoing such continued labour, even had 
it not been at such an elevation.” 

Acosta, on the other hand, suffered severely. 
On crossing the Andes in 1580, he says, “ When 
I arrived at the top 1 was seized with so mor- 
tal and strange a pang, with straining and vo- 
miting, that | thought to have cast up my very 
heart.” He adds, that many have lost their 
lives in this manner; and that-not only this 


| passage of Pariacaca, but also the ridge of 


mountains which runs above 500 leagues 
through Peru and Chili, produce the same ef- 
fects ; but in no place so violently as Pariacaca. 
Of four gentlemen with whom Lieutenant 
Brand conversed on the subject, all of whom 
had crossed the Andes by way of the grand 

ss of Uspalata, three informed him that they 
nad felt this strange sickness in a very severe 
degree. Not only men, but animals experience 
the same effects; for on returning in Decem- 


| ber, 1827, our author found the mules fre- 


quently stopping to breathe, especially going 


| up the Cumbre, where they halted at every 


turning of the sigzag path, as if affected in the 
lungs. Acosta had observed, as Lieutenant 
Brand found by experience, that on these oc- 
casions no application of whip or spur could 
make the mules go forward till they went at 


* We suspect a mistake iw this word, and 


“ As we sat shivering in the casucha, (hut,) | believe it should be reya. 
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their own pleasure. This was not confined to 
the Cumbre or highest parts of the Cordillera ; 
for in many places they stopped, as if from an 
affection of the lungs solely, and not from the 
mere labour of climbing. The same was the 


case with many of the peons, who occasionally | 
And they | 
_ searcely believing it was possible they would 


stopped, crying, ‘‘ Pena! pena!” 
appeared also to know the exact spots where 
they might expect it, frequently remarking, 
“There is much pena here.” Lieutenant 
Brand attributes this symptom to “ there being 
minerals in those spots,” more or less affecting 
the air. But we have not space to enter more 


minutely into his very interesting discussion, | 


and must leave the mysterious phenomenon to 
the consideration of others more competent to 
investigate it. 

Humboldt and his party, on their memorable 
ascent of the voleano of Tunguragna, in the 
Nevado del Chimborazo, at the elevation of 
19,300 feet, the highest spot ever trod by man, 
suffered severeiy. The air was reduced to 
half its usual density, and felt intensely cold 
and piercing. Respiration was laborious; and 


blood oozed from their eyes, their lips, and | 


their gums. Another peculiarity of great ele- 


vations noticed by travellers is, the astonishing | 


clearness of the atmosphere. Captain Head 
was struck with it in the case of a condor shot, 
which appeared to fall within thirty or forty 
ey but on sending one of his miners to 
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parts were also hard and slippery, and how to 
get down this was now our task, which I 
should never have thought in the power of 
homan beings to accomplish, had I not witness- 
ed it and done it myself ; so little are we aware 
what we are capable of performing, till brought 
to the trial. I stood and gazed with wonder, 


attempt it. However, the loads were cast off 
and away they flew, tumbling or sliding down 
like lightning. Our beds went into the river, 
and were soon out of sight. Then the peons 
prepared, and laying themselves flat on their 
backs, with their arms and legs extended, to 
my utter amazement they flew down, the one 
after the other, with the swiftness of an arrow, 
guiding themselves clear of the river, though 
going down with such velocity; one turned, 
and rolled once or twice head over heels, then 
round and round like a ball, till he reached the 
bottom without the slightest injury. Now I 
thought this would never do for me, so I wait- 
ed to see how my companion would manage. 
He approached the brink, and working a hole 
first to rest his heel in, thrust his stick half- 
way in the snow, so that it might support him, 
to lower himself down a little, and then dig 
another hole. In this manner he went down 


| the very steepest part, and then let go and 


ring it back, to his astonishment he found | 


that the distance was such, as to take up 
above half an hour, going and returning. 
Norway, a friend of the present writer stepped 
out of a boat to visit a spot, as he conceived of 
a few hundred yards distance, when in fact it 
proved to be some miles. In the Pyrenees, the 
celebrated cascade of Gavarni appears about a 
short mile from the Auberge, where travellers 
frequently leave their mules to rest, while 
they proceed on foot, little aware that they 
are thereby exposing themselves to a long and 
laborious walk of above an hour's duration. 
the Andes, Humboldt remarked this phenome- 


In | 


} 


slid the rest in a sitting posture. Now came 
my turn. I coumenncdath the plan of my 
companion; but finding it so very steep, and 
not liking the hanging posture by one arm, I 
acted more anomaly, but was much longer 
about it; first working a hole with my stick, 
and putting my heel in it; then working 
another hole, and putting the other heel in, 
thus seeing my way clearly before me; and 
having a footing of both feet at a time in a sit- 
ting posture, while I worked myself steps with 
my stick, till | passed the steepest part ; then 
1 let go, laying flat on my back, and went 
down with amazing velocity a distance of five 
hundred feet. Coming down this place occu- 


| pied me nearly two hours; but I would not 


non; stating that in the mountains of Quito | 


he could distinguish the white poncho of a 
person on horseback, at the distance of seven- 
teen miles. 
and steady light of the stars, which we ean 
vouch to be true to a most extraordinary de- 
gree even in Europe, having distinctly seen 
the planet Venus, in a dazzling sunshine, at 
half past eleven, from the summit of the port 
of Venasque, in the Pyrenees. 

In the Andes, as well as the polar regions, 


He also notices the extreme clear 


have let go on the steepest part forall the gold 
and silver in the mines of Peru.”’—p. 155. 

On the 13th day after leaving Mendoza, our 
travellers reached Valparaiso, thus crossing 
the whole continent of South America “ during 
the most severe winter that had been known 
for years.” From Valparaiso he proceeded to 
Lima, and returnimg by water, touching at the 
island of Juan Fernandez, he recommenced his 


| journey across the mountain passes and mono- 


the snows are occasionally coloured not only | 


red bat green. 
agreed, that this colouring is occasioned by a 
small fungus, called the uredo nivalis. 
descent from these regions is as fearfully inte- 
resting as the ascent. 

“ From the Cuesta de Concual there was a 


We believe it is now generally | 


The | 


dreadful descent, leading down to an awful | 


depth below, with the river running at the 


bottom, but a very short distance to the right. | 


It was really terrific to look down; and I am 
speaking within the opinion of many whom I 
have consulted on the subject, when 
it was at least eleven or twelve hundred feet 
in a direct descent ; in all parts so steep, that 
there was no possibility of standing. Many 


say, that | 


| order seldom fails to teach the wearer. 


tonous plains, until he again reached Buenos 
Ayres. In the course of this route many inte- 
resting facts are recorded, which we cannot 
dwell upon, but which will amply repay the 
reader who wishes for instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

On the topic of religion, our author's infor- 
mation is not more melancholy than we ex- 
pected. We suspect, however, that he want- 
ed sufficient opportunities to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the clergy, and made his 


| observations chiefly on its most degraded class, 


the friars. Taken generally from the lowest 
ranks, these men commonly add to their origi- 
nal grossness the impudence which a super- 
slitious respect for the sanctified frock of their 
In 
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Spanish America, where all the evil results of 
Spanish laws and Spanish government have 
rown to a magnitude compared with which 
abuses of the mother country dwindle into 
almost insignificance, the abominations of the 
monastic orders must strike an Englishman as 
something utterly monstrous. It is but a poor 
consolation to learn, that the influence of this 
race of beings is on the wane ; and that the 
clergy, in general, are losing the hold which 
they have so long ssed on the lower class- 
es. We say the lower, because on the better 
classes a superstitious respect for the clergy 
had been disappearing gradually, though ina 
rapidly increasing ratio, for more than half a 
eentary. In viewing this decline of the gross- 
est superstition, this downfall of the most op- 
essive mental tyranny, our rising exultation 
is checked by a desponding feeling, in regard 
to the appalling vacancy which the moral 
waste of those countries presents to every 
mind duly impressed with the importance of 
religion. Wherever popery has reigned unri- 
valied, the homan mind knows no medium be- 
tween the blindest obedience and the most 
desperate revolt; between the idiotcy of im- 
plicit faith in the church, and the phrenzy of a 
positive denial of God. This is a fact which 
few, very few, thoroughly acquainted with 
such countries, and willing to tell the whole 
truth, can deny. Are then those immense re- 
gions doomed to be overspread with the double 
darkness of atheism in theory, and idolatry in 
practice—-a state like that of the heathen 
world before the appearance of Christ, though 
as much more hopeless, as the thickening 


shades of evening are to the dimness which | 


precedes sunrise? We cannot believe it, 
though the prospect is dismal. We know not 
what means Providence has in store for the 
moral improvement of so large a portion of the 
Christian church; but we trust that some 


opening will be made for light on the side | 


where it is least expected. It seems indeed 
impossible that among the Hispano-American 
clergy there should be such a total lack of reli- 
gious spirit, such a universal prostration of jn- 
tellect, so utter a disregard of every thing 
that can elevate and ennoble the soul, as that 
they should continue for ever without an en- 
lightened leader. Were he to appear among 
the bishops, success against the low and con- 
temptible remnants of the old superstition 
which still linger among the ignorant multi- 
tudes, must be certain. There isa kind of de 
facto separation between the New American 
States and the Court of Rome. Besides the 
difficulty of intercourse with the fountain 
head of religious despotism, the very small 
number of bishops in those countries, and the 
great extent of the dioceses, would greatly fa- 
cilitate any reforms conducted by a truly reli- 
gious and liberal prelate. The first in impor- 
tance, because the most influential on the 
morals of the clergy, is the legalization of wed- 
lock among them. As most live in open con- 
cubinage, and even a bishop, (not such a one 
as we wish to see at the head of the proposed 
reform) has lately reared a family in the epis- 
copal palace, a conscientious attempt to abolish 
the forced celibacy of the secular clergy, 
would find no great resistance in public opi- 
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nion. Till this point is gained, till the laws 
cease to force the clergy into a course of life, 
which nothing but abandoned profligacy or 
settled unbelief can protect from habitual re- 
morse, no book, not even the Bible, can pro- 
duce a religious change among the Hispano- 
Americans. The grosser superstitions, such 
as are now preserved for the gratification of 
the lowest classes, might in the next place be 
gradually suppressed. At this stage of reform, 
some of the excellent works already translated 
and printed by the Spanish and French Trans- 
lation Society, (a most useful institution, which 
we fear has not been sufficiently supported,) 
would, if properly circulated, prepare the 
minds of the people to profit by the study of 
the scriptures. Mere effusions of piety, espe- 
cially if they aim at the propagation of the 
peculiar tenets of the Calvinistic school, would 
certainly injure the causé of -religion. We 
mean no disrespect to the intentions with 
which such tracts are published and translated, 
but we may confidently assure their patrons, 
that the effect of such works among Spaniards 
and Hispano-Americans, must be to strength- 
en the power of the priests over the weak and 
superstitious on the one hand, and to confirm 
infidelity on the other. Where consecrated 
error has been exposed and dispelled, where 
the human mind has been reinstated in its 
freedom, there alone can pious addresses to 
the heart and feelings be useful: otherwise 
appeals of this kind must either afford matter 
for scorn, or lead to such methods of allaying 
religious fears, or nursing religious affection, 
as are most habitual to the person under these 
impressions 

We will conclude by depreeating any dis- 
turbance of the progress of reform on the plea 
of its being too slow, and having no visible 
tendency to remove every essential error.” 


* It is a melancholy fact that the high de- 
gree of zeal, without which no man will un- 
dertake the difficult task of promoting religion 
in distant countries, is seldom combined with 


* knowledge.” Lieutenant Brand has intro- 
duced into his narrative the following extract 
of a leter from Peru, which he found in one of 
the English newspapers. 

“ Betore I close this letter, I must inform 
you of a very remarkable occurrence which 
took place at Arica. Some of the inhabitants 
came on board to see the vessel; on their leav- 
ing, | presented each of them with a Spanish 
Bible. A priest, the same evening, came into 
one of their houses, and found a gentleman 
reading the Bible; this instantly attracted his 
notice, and he demanded it from him, which 
was refused; a scuffle ensued, and the furious 
priest caught it from him, summoned him be- 
fore the governor, who gave directions (influ- 
enced by the priest) that it should be burn- 
ed, which was done immediately, in’ the most 
public manner. A search was made for more, 
but the inhabitants hid them; only one was 
discovered. The day after, about ten in the 
morning, a furious hurricane of wind came on 
instantaneously, which blew some of the smaller 
vessels from their anchors, covered the town 
with dust, and left it in perfect darkness. The 
inhabitants, expecting some awful judgment, 





Falls of Gersuppah. 


The friends of true religion should not pro- 
pose to themselves the' great Protestant Re- 
formation, as a model for a similar work in 
America. The principles of the Reformation 
in Europe had been secretly at work for two 
or three centuries; the papal structure had 
been undermined in every direction. The 
combined tyranny of church and state, it is 
true, had forced men to dissemble in silence; 
but when once the live seeds of engrossing 
thought have been scattered, they take the | 
deeper root for being kept down by pres- 
sure. Hence the almost miraculous change 
which took place on the first preaching of 
Luther. It was the sudden burst of a Siberian 
summer, whose long spring had been hidden 
under the melting snow. 

It cannot be so in Spanish America. The 
superincumbent weight has been lightened, 
but the soil is sown with weeds. The most 
laborious and least promising work of moral 
husbandry is still to be done. The vast re- 
gions where the Castilian language is spoken, 








either shut themselves up in their houses or 
churches, using their usual incantations or | 
— to their saints; this continued several 

ours, and it is necessary to remark, on that 

part of the coast of Peru, it never rains; the 

wind is always very moderate, and such an | 
event was never known. When I came on 
shore, shortly after it subsided, I told them it 
was a judgmént from God, for burning his 
word. This opinion they themselves wad al- 
ready formed. A universal inquiry was con- 


sequently made, whether [ had any more Bi- 


bles. ‘The news spread all along the coast. | 
distributed five cases among them, and might 
have disposed of all I had, but preferred keep- 
ing some for Lima. A few days after, the pre- 
fector of Arequipa, next in rank to Bolivar, 
came to Arica to inspect the custom-house de- 
artment, and regulate the duties. He was 
informed of this outrage committed by the 
priest against liberty of conscience. The pre- 
fector requested me to give him two copies of 
the Spanish Bible, which I did; one was sent 
to the bishop of Arequipa, to know why that 
book should be destroyed, the other was re- 
tained for his own use. After I left, he geve 
directions, I understand, for a circulation of 
the Bible, and of all religious books, free of 
any duty, or incumbrance. The priest is in 

reat disgrace, and despised by the people. 

he effect which this may produce on the 
eoast of Peru, no one can calculate but He who 
caused it.” 

We doubt pot the good intentions of the 
writer; but surely no enlightened Christian 
ean acquit him either of pious fraud, or blind 
superstition. Does he really believe that the 
hurricane was sent in consequence of the 
burning of the Bible? Or did he work on the 
superstitious fears of an ignorant people to 
promote the circulation of the Bible in Spa- 





nish? What could he have answered if the 
natives had urged that the hurricane was a 
punishment for the sin of disobeying the 
church? Letth« friends of religion beware of | 
employing in the promotion of truth the en- | 
gines by which error has so long maintained 
its sway over the greatest part of mankind. 


= 
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are still a waste to be reclaimed. The tares 
must long be allowed to grow up with the 
wheat. Wassee in his zeal should be o¥er 
anxious, and over busy in their removal, would 


| only be rendering the prospect of a harvest 


more doubtful and remote. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


THE FALLS*‘OF GERSUPPAH. 


Tue following description of the falls of 
Gersuppah, in North Canara, appears in a let- 
ter, published in a Madras paper; they are re- 
presented to be the grandest in the world. 

“ On leaving Gersuppah, we commenced 
the arduous undertaking of ascending the 
Ghauts. The pass here is neither so steep, 
rugged, narrow, or so much intersected with 
conical loose rock, as those in other directions 
through the same range ; but is mach longer, 
being fully twelve miles in continued undula- 
tions, so that the line of road (and it is sur- 
prising how it could at first have been traced 
out) is disheartening, as well as unsatisfactory ; 
for imagining that considerable progress has 
been made, descent and rise alternately suc- 
ceed ere the long wished for summit be gain- 
ed, which occupies, at the least, six hours to 
accomplish. 

“The morning having proved fair, seemed, 
independently of the solemnity of the da 
(Sunday), to fill our hearts with cheerful- 
ness at the thoughts of making towards the 
scene from which we expected our curiosity 
to be so soon amply repaid for the distance we 
had come. The solemn silence that pervaded 
the thicket in our approach to it threw a lam- 
bent gloom on the mind; the noise, however, 
of the waterfall, bursting suddenly on the ear, 
soon enlivened our anticipations; but here 
again a momentary disappointment supersedes 
these eager expectations, for, standing on the 
bed of the rocks, not thirty feet distant, the 
eye can discover nothing to awaken amaze- 
ment: a few steps, however, nearer, the 
stranger is so overwhelmed with the immen- 
sity of the dread abyss, that he requires some 
seconds to collect himself before he gets suffi- 
cient courage to make the attempt to examine 
the awfully grand view that presents itself be- 
neath him—he feels as if he were looking into 
the brink of eternity nor is the situation in 
which he is compelled to be seated to enjoy 
the sight less strikingly perilous; he has also 
to lie down horizontally and look perpendicu- 
larly over a projecting rock at the very odge 
of the immense basin, into a descent that 
eye can scarcely fathom from its profundity, 
and beholds a dreadful chasm hollowed out b 
the weight of the dashing torrents, whic 
cause to ascend from the white spray that they 
form below, volumes of vapour which, rising 
into the atmosphere, mingle with the clouds 
above the highest mountains in the neighbour- 
hood, and buoyant upwards borne, would rather 
seem to be the smoke of Atna’s fiery bowl, 
than the subtle extricated particles from the 
whirlpool of an equally dangerous element: 
The spectator sees the heavenly bow with all 





ite prismatic colouring and. » Teflect- 
ed downwards through the salient aqueous 

les athwart the surface of the unfathom- 
ed gulf, in the perfectness of the mundane 
semi-arch. 

“I should imagine the circumference of the 
crater, which is shaped like a horse-shoe, to be 
about a quarter of a mile. In front of its open 
end, a descending forest majestically slopes 
down from the mountains, making the effect 
of the whole truly sublime; and some fields at 
the top, to the iefk, give a singular and pleasing 
combination to the aspect. Five separate bodies 
of water are hurled down this stupendous pool, 
the largest, at the N. E. angle, tumbles per- 
pendicularly with its foaming current from the 
edge of the river, already described, clear to 
the bottom, in two distinct columns. At the 





next curve, and facing the position where we 
had a bird's-eye view of the whole, another 
large mass is seen to be propelled headlong ; 
then aslant the hollow channel it has formed, | 
and gradually enlarging its surface in its de- | 
scent, is buried in the beiling depth in union | 
with the other. A more gentle rill, passing 
immediately over the second fall, makes a 
striking variety to the rush of its noisy neigh- 
bours. The fourth cascade is more distinctly 
observed, without the same exertion, in its | 
southern direction, skirting the rocky steep of | 
this enormous basin, and being expanded by 
the obstruction it meets from some projecting | 
irregularities of stone. Hundreds of pigeons, | 
about the size of butterflies, were sporting | 
over the spray. We had to move round toa 
rising mound at the south-west corner, where | 
| 


the precipitated floods flow off, to be enabled 
to have a full view of the fifth fall, whose roll- | 


ing foam, like soap-suds, edging from the sum- 
mit to the termination of a solid mass of late- | 
rite, of several hundred feet in altitude, flashes | 
through scattered fragments that lie rounded 
at its agitated base, and seek their repose in 
the general outlet. On the right rise the stu- 
us bulwarks of the western Ghauts, peer- 
ing in the pride of their primeval magnifi- 
cence. Sevoral attempts were made to ascer- 
tain the depth of this wonderful reservoir: one 
by letting out strong twine, to which a weight 
was suspended, but this plan did not succeed 
after 300 or 400 feet; so another experiment 
was resorted to, and frequently repeated, of 
throwing down a cocoa-nat, and timing it as | 
long as it continued visi>le, which always gave 
the same result of eight seconds; and by my 
calculation, computing the centripetal force of 
the falling body to be at the rate of 15 1-12th | 
Paris feet in a second of time, and inereasin 
in proportion as the square of the distance, 1 


make to be, from my product, 9654, or about | 


1,030, English feet, as far as I think it possible 
to ascertain it with any degree of accuracy. 

“ The falls of Niagara, of the Montmorency, 
the Missouri, and Tuccoa, are remarkable for 
the vast expanse of the falling sheets that are 
precipitated down them; but their height, in 
proportion, is very insignificant, with the ex- 
ception of the first: neither do the celebrated 
falls of Gocauk, in Beejapoor, or that of Cour- 
tallum, in the district of Madura, exceed 200 
feet in their descent; from which comparison 
it may be seen that those of Gersuppah are 
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not unworthy of being recorded among the 
‘ wonders of the world;’ and the same remark, 
which bas been made by a writer in his ac- 
count of those of Niagara, fitly applies to the 
subject of my narrative, and shall be added by 
way of conclusion —‘ To attempt an adequate 
description would be a fruitless task. Their 
wondrous reality puts to flight the most su- 
blime ideas of anticipating fancy, and over- 
powers the sou! of an intelligent spectator 
with such enthusiastic feelings as can never 
be rightly conceived unless by those who have, 
on some occasion, contemplated a similar 


scene. 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE EVE OF THE BATTLE OF SALA. 
MANCA, OR, THE FATHER AND THE 
SON. 


Ar night, the proximity of the two armies, 
after the numerous marches and mane@uvres of 
the preceding four days, indicated to every sol- 
dier that, on the morrow, these harassing, and, 
to them, unsatisfactory displays of generalship 
would be terminated, and on the affair being 
decided, they would obtain a brief respite. No 
one despaired of success. Fires were mere | 
in various quarters of our biveuac, surrounde 
by groups of men, some few standing, but most 
huddled around the faggots; the eyes of all 
were fixed intently on the flame, as if its blaze 
recalled the hearths of their homes, and wafted 
the fancy of the war-hardened soldier from this 
scene of excitement, weariness, and turmoil, 


| to the peaceful roof of his young and unche- 


quered days. Some, however, more light of 
heart, who veil their cares and anxieties under 
the guise of a bright visage and a merry tongue, 


} maintained for a while the lively tale and 


mirthful sally, extracting at times a corres- 


| ponding burst from their listening comrades. 


But even these in their turn merged in the ge- 
neral calm and thoughtful concentration of 
spirit. Those who feared to wrestle with their 
thoughts, sought to comp th Ives to 
sleep. Such as stretched themselves on the 
ground were speedily sound asleep; while 





| others, leaning their heads on their knees, 


snatched a comfortless and broken slumber. 
The fires were slowly dying out, or flickerin 
when stirred by some sleepless watcher. Muc 
rain had fallen that evening, and though it was 
now the middle of summer, the night air was 
sharp and chilly. I felt no inelination for re- 


| pose, and having visited the outposts, slowly 


wandered to a short distance from camp. 
The larger stars only were visible. The scene 
was as tranquil as a churchyard. The piles of 
arms, groups of men, and scattered tents, were 


| dimly blended to my gaze. At this momenta 
| murmur fell upon my ear—I approached the 


spot from whence the sound proceeded ; it was 
of two voices, of a youth and a full grown man 
A few steps farther brought me in sight of the 
latter—I ed on them attentively. Two 
figures were on the kneeling, an elder- 
ly man and a youth of sixteen. Their faces 
were close together, their hands elevated in 
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the attitude of prayer, and their heads directed 
upwards ; their words now dropped distinctly 
on my ear; I my oy the elderly one, a 
most meritorious soldier, who had risen from 
the ranks to a lieutenancy. Two days before, 
his only son had arrived from England as an 
ensign in the same corps with his father, who 
was justly proud of his commissioned son, a 
fine promising lad, fresh from school, and from 
the quiet home of his boyhood, now all at once 
cast into the arena of death. Could it be won- 
dered at if his young spirit quailed at the pros- 

ct before him, when he compared it with all 
fe had left behind in his native land? That 
night he had withdrawn with his parent into 
the solitude of the encampment, where | be- 
held that father and that son, unseen by them, 
invoking the Father of All at that midnight 
hour. The prayer of the son was interrupted 
by many a sob; his father's low but earnest 
voice in vain whispered consolation ; the youth 
felt awfully oppressed by the sense of his new 
and startling position in commencing his peri- 
lous career. Distinctly I heard his young heart 
unfold all its latent apprehensions, and utter all 
its doubts and dismays, and then he sobbed bit- 
terly, easting himself on the arms of his kneel- 
ing father, whose yoice rose louder as he ap- 
pealed to Heaven to strengthen and shield his 
boy in the hour of combat. Down he turned 
his face on his son's and kissed him, with a low 
whisper. To that son the glory of a soldier's 
fame and a soldier's death appeared vain and un- 
enviable ; he wished to Raikes his dismal! trade 
to pursue an humbler, and unaspiring course in 
the midst of civil life, and in the absence of peril, 
but the old soldier would not listen to these re- 
quests; he did not chide or upbraid his son, he 
knew that nature was strong, and must hold her 
course uncontrolled. A long silence ensued, 
the sobs of the youth became less frequent, and 
at length both arose, the son with a lighter and 
bolder heart, fortified by the spirit which had 
regained the mastery, and by the prayers which 
had not been unheard or arheeded. The father 
placed his arm round the youth, and both walk- 
ed leisurely away. 

The son did his daty at Salamanea, his con- 
duct was especially r iced and applauded; he 
behaved like a young lion, and was in the 
thickest of the death-storm till the close of day. 
The struggle did not end till night came over 
the field, but then this young hero's hour was 
come ; it came as he was congratulated by a 
brother officer on the almost achieved success 
ofthe day, when he fell dead by a musket-shot. 
His poor father sought him among the slain, 
and buried him in a lone grave near the spot 
where they had prayed on the previous night. 
From that hour that father pined away ; he still 
did his duties well; death he vainly sought in 
every succeeding action; at last the spirit was 
vanquished, and he passed away from amongst 
us, unscathed by mortal weapon, but his heart 
pierced by one of those unseen wounds which 
baffle mortal skill. 








Ritcrary Kntclligeuce. 


_ The author of Pelham is om the eve of 
lishing another novel, which, in the striking 
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character of its subject, and in the originality 
of the treatment, is reported to surpass the 
other works of this successful writer. We 
s understand that the illustrious statesman and 
friend of Pope, Bolingbroke, is one of the chief 
characters of the story. 

Mr. Horace Smith's forthcoming novel, call- 
ed “ The New Forest,” is stated to be a tale of 
our own times; and report ascribes to its 
a large portion of humour in the best style of 
the author of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 

Lady Morgan's work, with the attractive 
title of “The Book of the Boudoir,” is said to 
be just sach a work as might be written in such 
a place by a woman of the world who has lived 
much in the circles of fashion and literature, 
and taken an active interest in the philosophy 
of her age. 

Tales of my Time, by the author of “ Blue- 
Stocking Hall,” in 3 vols., which are very 
nearly ready, will, it is said, add to the fame of 
the accomplished and amiable writer. 

Captain Mignar, of the East India Compa- 
ny's service, announces “ Travels in Bab “4 
nia, Chaldwa,” &c. The work will be illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, and is said 
to contain many new and curious details re- 
specting the once renowned cities of Babylon 
and Ctesiphon, and to elucidate many extraor- 
dinary predictions of Holy Writ. 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Croly are, it appears, about to be published in 
two volumes. 

Lieutenant Hardy, who has been sojourning 
for several years in Mexico, is eng in 
writing an account of his travels, which will 
illustrate the state of society, and the manners 
and customs in that capital. 

Letters written during a Residence in South 
Africa, by Lieut. Rose, are likewise in prepa- 
ration. 

Don Telesforo de Trueba, y Coseo, author 
of “The Castilian,” is at present engaged in 
writing the Life of Hernan Cortes, including 
the History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

The Eleventh Volume of the Works of Lord 
Bacon, edited by Mr. Basil Montagu, is on the 
eve of publication 

iy wg for publication, the Life of the 
Rev. John Wesley, A. M., late Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, ‘Ixford. Third Edition. With 
much additional matter. By the Rev. Henry 
Moore. 

‘The Second Volume of Col. Napier’s His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula, will shortly 
appear. 

The Author of Reginald Trevor has a new 
novel in the press, entitled Lawrence Mertoun, 
or a Summer in Wales. 

A Volume of Poems, entitled Sea Weeds, 
from the pen of Dr. Trotter, the well-known 
Physician of the Fleet, written during his pub- 
lic services in various parts of the world, will 
be published in a few days. 

Shortly will appear, A Compendious and Im- 

rtial View of the principal Events in the 

istory of Great Britain and Ireland, in rela- 








tion to the Roman Catholic Question. By J. 
Bedford. 


The Historical Gallery of celebrated Men of 
every Age and Nation, is announced for publi- 
cation in Monthly Numbers. 


Some very curious Oriental manuscripts 
have been brought to St. Petersburgh, by M. 
Berggren, a Swedish traveller, who collected 
them in Turkey, Syria, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, during the years 1820), 1821, 
and 1823. Among them is the Secret Law of 
the Druses, one of the most important Orien- 
tal manuscripts ever discovered, and which M. 
Berggren, assisted by Professor Senkovsky, 
intends to publish at St. Petersburgh, with a 
French translation. He is also about to pub- 
lish a French and Arabic Dictionary, which 
will be exceedingly useful to all Europeans 
travelling in the Bast. 


Mirza Mahommed Ibrahim, a Persian gen- 
tleman resident in England, who is attached to 
the East India College, is employed, and has 
made considerable progress in translating He- 
rodotus from the English into Persian. Thus 
the earliest acconnt of his country which Ea- 
rope received, and of the dynasty which was 
overthrown by Alexander, is, after a lapse of 
twenty-two centuries, likely to be returned to 
the present occupiers of that country in their 
vernacular tongue. 


Rochefoucault’s Maxims have been trans- 
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Moliére—A complete edition of the works 
of Moli¢re has been published in the Polish 
language. The name of the translator is M. 
Francois Kowalski. 


Mr. Kendal! is preparing for publication a 
full and illustrated statement of his hypothesis 
of a Circulation in the Sea, in analogy with 
the Circulation of the Blood. 


In the press, Memoirs of the Life and Works 
of George Romney, the celebrated Painter; 
with various Letters and Testimonies to his 
renius. By his Son, the Rev. John Romney, 

.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. « 

We are assured that the Parisian Memoirs 
of a Lady of Quality, by Madame du C—-, 
is tbe work of three young men (not of Ma- 
dame du Cayla, as insinuated), one of them the 
projector of the Soirées de Sir Walter Scott; 
and that the Mémoires d'un Pair de France, et 
ex-Sénateur de Buonaparte, is in fact done by 
a novelist of the name of La Motte Langon ;— 
so that fictitious authorship is not confined to 
London, nor are our writers the only persons 
who assume titles that do not belong to them. 


Sir Jonah Barrington has nearly ready a 
third volume of his amusing work. 


In the sitting of the Academy of St. Peters- 


| burg on the 17th February, it appeared, from 


lated into Modern Greek, and published with | 


an English translation —The first Polish work 
ever published in Paris has appeared there 
under the title of Poezye Adama Mickiewicza, 
or the Poems of Adam Mickiewicz. 


The Loseley Papers; a collection of original 
Letters and other MS. documents, chiefly of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, pre- 
served at the ancient seat of the More fainily 
at Loseley, in Surrey; edited, with connective 


an account of Mr. Frahn, that the Asiatic Mu- 
seum of that capital contained, among other 
works—851 Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
MSS.; 28! Chinese and Man Chu printed 
Books and MSS8S.; 28 Japanese ditto; 120 of 


| Tiberiaw, Mongol, and Kalmuck ditto. 


and incidental notes, is announced by thiat va- | 


luable contributor to our ancient lore, Mr. A 
J.Kempe. This work contains curious doca- 
ments relative to the period of Henry VIII. 


Mrs. Heber is occupied in arranging the 
Correspondence of the late Bishop of Caleuita 
for publication, interspersed with Memoirs of 
his Lite. 

The translation of the Books of Confucius, 
~ he 3 principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
t 


Rev. David Collie, was, by last accounts | 


from the Straits, expected to be out in March. 

A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mrs. A. T. 
Thompson, authoress of the Memoirs of the 
Court of Henry the Eighth, is announced for 
early publication. 

Mr. Hood, the author of Whims and Oddi- 
ties, has a new work in the press, entitled Ep- 
ping Hunt. It describes the adventures of a 
worthy citizen who joins the Easter Hunt, and 
is to be illustrated with several engravings on 
wood, after the designs of George Cruikshank. 


Messrs. Dvmond and Dawson, of Exeter, 
are about to publish a Map of England and 
Wales, upon a new plan, in which numerals 
and letters are substituted for the names of 
places and rivers. 


| kin, and a plan of the city. 


| Christ. 
| small-pox. 


The Archimandrite Hyacinth, who has re- 
sided for fourteen year: at Pekin, and who has 
successfully applied himself to the study of the 
Chinese language, has collected several Chi- 
nese manuscripts, highly important to the his- 
tory of China. The following list of them 
cannot fail to be interesting to the lovers of 
Asiatic literature: | Tsii-Feun-Tsian-Gang- 


Mou; Annals of the Chinese — in 8 vo- 


lumes, already known by the translations of the 
Jesuits. 2. History of the dynasty Ming; | 
volume, known, but veryinteresting. 3. Geo- 
graphy of the Chinese Empire ; 2 volumes, 
with a large map: this important manuscript 
is in the Russian language. 4. History of the 
first four Khans of family Tchingis; 1 volume. 
5 Sii-Schoo. or the Four Books, with long ex- 
planations; 2 volumes. 6. Description of Thi- 
bet in its present state; I volame. 7. History 
of Thibet and Tangout; 1 volume. &. De- 
scription of the Mongolian people two centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ. 9. Description 
of Sungary and Little Boukhary, a hu:dred 
and fifty years before Christ; 1 voluine. 10. 
Description of the same countries in their pre- 
sent state; 1 volame. 11. Description of Pe- 
12. Description 
of the Mongolian people until the birth of 
13. Treatise on inoculation for the 
14. The legal medicine of the 
Chinese; | volume. 15. System of the uni- 
verse; 1 volume. 16. On the fortifications of 
the river Jaune; 1 volume. 17. Mongolien 
Code; 1 volume. And, 18. Chinese Dic- 
tionary, translated into Russian ; 6 volumes. 
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